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TO HER OGKACE 


The DuTcuyEss of LEINSTER. 


MADAM, 


* looking among the Good and the Great, 
J cannot find one to whom this Work can 
with more Propriety be dedicated than yourſelf— 
It has been too much the Cuſtom for Addreſſes 
of this Nature to teem with hyperbolical Pane- 


gyric 3 but were I to write the Truths of your 


Character, thoſe who have the Happineſs of your 
Acquaintance, would know I ſaid too little, while 
the Million, who cannot be admitted to that 
Honour, would think I ſaid too much. 


The Works of the CounTEss or GENL 1s 
have a moral Tendency infinitely bcautiful—they 


— Pour Inftrution on the tender Mind, 
And teach the young Idea how to ſhoot.” 


Inſpired by an honeſt Wiſh to be of ſome Service 


to the riſing Generation, I preſent this Work to 
the Public—The Poet ſays, | 


« Juſt as the Twig is bent, the Tree's inclin'd.“ 


and we have the excellent Example in the 
Daughters of LeinsSTER. 


I have preſumed to adorn this Volume with | 
your Name, and I did it without the Formality 


of Permiſſion, being well aſſured it is your De- 
light to promote every Undertaking which has 
the Eſtabliſhment of Virtue for its Principle, 


B. DORNIN. 
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LETTER L 
From the Baroneſs d- Au.navs t the Viſcounteſs de 


Limovrs. 


1 AM now going, my dear friend, to entruſt you with 
a commiſhon, in the ſucceſs of which I am certain 
you will be happy. I believe I have already informed 
vou, that a ſiſter of Madame de Valmont has devoted 
herſelf to God. But before I explain my wiſhes, I will 
give you the hiſtory of this unfortunate Nun. M. 
d'Aimeri has had four children. Cecilia, the youngeſt; 
was only three years old when ſhe loſt her mother. She 
was educated in a country convent, which ſhe never left 
till the age of thirteen, when ſhe was invited to be 

ſent at the wedding of her eldeſt fiſter, Madame d'Oley, 
who ſoon after went to reſide in Paris. Cecilia conti- 
nued at her father's paternal feat, with her ſecond fitter, 
who was three years older than herſelf, and who ſome 
time after was married to M. de Valmont. This gen- 
tleman, at the end of two years, was obliged to ſettle 
in Languedoc. ten? de Valmont loved her ſiſter 


with 
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with a tenderneſs, which her exquiſite beauty, fine un- 
derſtanding, amiable manners, and above all, the mis- 
fortune of being the object of her father's averſion, had 
rendered ſtill more lively and endearing. The night 
before the departure of Madame de Valmont the two 
fiſters paſſed together, giving way to all the effuſions of 
a grief, that flowed from the mutual exceſs of ſenſibility 
and affeftion. When the morning appeared, Cecilia, 
with tears ſtreaming down her cheeks, threw herſelf in- 
to her ſiſter's arms, and preſſing her to her boſom: © O 
my only comfort, ſhe exclaimed, my only friend, ſhall 
I loſe you then ſo ſoon ? Without you what will become 
of me? Who now will be my advocate with my father? 
Who now will endeavour to ſoften his obdurate heart ? 
You—you only loved the wretched Cecilia -O my 
ſiſter, my fiſter, and do you deſert me ?—What—what 
now will be my fate ?—The unhappy Cecilia, in- 
deed, bed but too much cauſe to give way to theſe ter- 
rifying fears. No ſooner had her ſiſter left the houſe, 
than her father ſent back the lovely victim of his aver- 
ſion to the nunnery in which ſhe had been educated. 
She was but ſixteen when ſhe re- entered theſe gloomy 
cloiſters, and never more to leave them !—M. d' Aime- 
ri, intent alone on aggrandizing the fortunes of an only 
ſon, repaired immediately to Paris; and, ſome months 
after, it was intimated to Cecilia, that ſhe had no 
other alternative than to take the veil. The gentleneſs, 
and even timidity of her temper, not permitting her 
to oppoſe the commands of a deſpotic father, ſhe obey- 
ed without reſiſtance, and without a murmur. Already, 
however, her heart was no longer her own. She loved 
—and in return was 3 adored. Vet blind to 
the nature of the tender ſentiment that triumphed in her 
veſtal ſoul, the beautiful novice, in renouncing the world, 


fancied that her ſiſter only was the object of her regret; 


and while Love was in reality the ſource of the inceſſant 
tears ſhe ſhed, ſhe imputed them ſolely to the tender re- 
collections of friendſhip. The chevalier de Murville, a 
young gentleman nearly related to M. d' Aimeri, 2 
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the object of this unfortunate paſſion ; and he poſſeſſed, 
indeed, all the virtues and accompliſhments that could in- 
ſpire an unbounded eſteem. His mother, who for ma- 
ny years had retired from the world, lived on a ſmall ęſ- 
tate, about thirty miles from the convent where the, 
hapleſs Cecilia was immured. In the mean time, the 
year of her noviciate is near expiring, and ſoon. the day 
arrives, when Cecilia muſt utter the fatal and irrevoca- 
ble vow ! That very day her inhuman father celebrates 
* at Paris the nuptials of his ſon, and riots in tranſports 
of joy, while his unhappy daughter, in all the bloom of 
ſeventeen, conſummates her dreadful ſacrifice. And naw 
all is over; Cecilia reſigns the world for ever; and the 
gloomy walls that incloſe her, are henceforth ti her the 
limits of the univerſe! . 3 8 ER 
The very evening of her profeſſion, a man on horſe- 
back came to the convent, and defired to communicate 
a meſſage. to her from Madame de Murville, on buſineſs 
of the utmoſt moment. Being introduced into the par- 
lour*, this man, with a letter in his hand, informed 
her, that a ſervant of Madame de Murville's had ſet out 
the day before, with expreſs orders to deliver that letter 
the ſame evening, but that fix miles from the convent 
he had the misfortune to fall from his horſe, and break 
his thigh ;. that, being taken up ſenſeleſs, he was con- 
veyed by ſome countrymen to the houſe of the farmer 
who was giving this account; that he did not recover 
his recollection till the next day in the afternoon, when 
he committed the letter to his care. The farmer then. 
preſented the letter to Cecilia, who inſtantly retired into 
her chamber to read it. She opened it with an agitati-* 
on, that became more violent fill, when ſue perceived 
the ſignature of the Chevalier de Murville. This letter, 
which Cecilia thought it her duty to ſend to her fiſter, 
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* The word Parlour is moſt commonly applied, in the 

French language, to the room appropriated in all Nunneries, 

for the admiſſion of perſons who have any buſineſs to tranſact 
w.th the Sifters. . | 
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and which Madame de Valmont permitted me to copy, 


was as follows : 
| 29 Caſtle, May 15. 
To- morrow !—Can it be to-morrow ?— How can I 
utter theſe dreadful words ?—O Cecilia, it is no longer 
right to diſſemble—and have you never read my heart? 
—Alas! Once there were happier times, when I could 
even preſume to hope that. yours was not inſenſible. I 
opened my whole ſoul to the barbarian who would facri- 
fice He deprived me at once of every hope, and I 
— myſelf to filence. Oh could I have foreſeen 
the vile tyranny he intended to exert, never—never, Ce- 
cilia, 1 have, been the victim of it. In ſpite of 
your unrelenting father, in ſpite of the family that aban- 
don you, and even in ſpite of yourſelf, I would have 
found means to reſcue you from this cruel deſtiny. But 
far diſtant from you—in a foreign country knew not 
I could not divine, that ſuch injuſtice was intended. 
A letter having been ſent, to inform me that my mother 
| was dangerouſly ill, I inſtantly quitted Spain; but what 
accumulated misfortunes awaited my return! I find my 
mother at the laſt extremity, and I hear that Cecilia is 
ſoon to make her vows. Till this moment I never knew 
to what exceſs I love you. Dear injured excellence! 
Nature and Friendſhip betray you; but Love ſtill is faith- 
ful. In me—in me alone ſhall you find the dear rela- 
tions of father, friend, and brother. I will be your de- 
fender, your deliverer, and, O my Cecilia—your huſ- 
band. Since you are {till free, you are mine. Your 
relations have diffolved the tender ties that united you, 
and now you are mine you are wholly mine. Yes! I 
ſwear from this moment to devote my life to you; and 
this ſacred engagement, be aſſure?, is far more agreeable 
to the Supreme __ the inhuman vows you are 
preparing to make. ! pity me, that I cannot fly 
to you this inſtant—if you knew how much it coſt my 
heart—but my dying mother—were I capable of aban- 
doning her in this awful moment, could I now be wor- 
thy of you? In the mean time—if this letter _ 2 
| e 
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ſuade you from your dreadful purpoſe—I tremble—the 
mere idea diſtracts me, Hear me, Cecilia—I ſtill re- 
ſpeR the cruel author of your being ou are free - but 
if you are weak enough to obey him, from that inſta 
I will never more recolle& him as your father—1I 
regard him only as a deteſtable tyrant—and at leaſt I will 
not die unrevenged. For his own fake, therefore, dare 


- diſobey him, or the trembling hand that writes to you, 


this hand, guided by hatred and deſpair, will pierce to 
the heart the monſter that would ſacrifice you; Let 
him reſerve all his fortune, all his tenderneſs for his ſon ; 


let him difinherit you. Let him give me my Cecilia, on- 
ly, and I ſhall be the moſt reſpectful, the moſt grate, 
loveli- 


and the happieſt of his children. Alas! 0 


eſt of women, I have avoided you; I have att 
to forget you; but theſe vain efforts have only ſerved 
the more . forcibly to convince me that I can never live 


without you. I dare preſume, that your confidence in 
me is ſuch, that you will not ſcruple to commit yo 


honour and reputation to my care. All I defire is, that 


you will have the courage to declare, that you can ne- 


yer bring yourſelf to make your vows. Leave the veſt 
to me l will not ſee you, but to lead you to the altar, 
where the moſt ſacred, the moſt delightful ties ſhall unite 
us for ever. I can depend on the perſon to whom I con- 
fide this letter; I am certain you will receive it this even- 
ing; and I cannot believe that you will be inſenſible to 


the intreaties of the man who ſo paſſionately adores you 
yet agreadful weight oppreſſes my heart, and my tears 
profuſely flow. O Cecilia, my adoreable Cecilia, pity 


my diſtracted ſituation, and do not prepare for yourſelf a 
laſting bitterneſs of ſoul. I impatiently expect your 
anſwer, as the decree that will determine my fate for ever. 

The Chevalier de MugviLtLe.? 


Imagine, if poſſible, the diſtraction of the unfortu- 


nate Cecilia, when ſhe had read this letter. She per- 


cerves not that ſhe is beloved, and that in a manner fo 
ardent and affecting, nor does ſhe diſcover her own ſen- 
| A9 | timents, 
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timents, but in the very moment that ſhe is irrevocably 
engaged. Some hours ſooner this letter might have ef- 
fected a happy revolution; it might have ſecured the fe- 
licity of her life, but now it only adds to the poignancy 
of her woes—Cecilia is at once motionleſs and ſtupid; 
overcome by the oppreſſing agitations of ſurpriſe, con- 
ſternation, and deſpair. 4 ſudden paleneſs overſpreads 
her features, and a death like coldneſs ſeems to freeze 
her heart. Deprived of the power of reflection, ſhe yet 
perceives indiſtinctly all the horrors of her ſituation; ſhe 
perceives that now there remains no hope for her but in 
death. At length, gradually recovering from this ſtate 
of ſtupefaction, ſhe looks wildly on all around. Alas! 
' whatever ſhe beholds can picture only the diſtreſſitig 
feene of lier ſacrifice and miſery. Cafting her eyes on 
the table, where lay her long and beautiful treſſes, cut 
off that very morning“, ſhe trembles at the ſight. An 
undeſcribable impulſe of paſſion, mingled with terror, 
regret, and fury, diſtra&ts her ſoul, and diſorders htr 
reaſon. Riſing precipitately, ſhe exclaims: What 
then !—is there no means of emerging from the fright- 
ful abyſs into which they have plunged me ?—Cannot 
I eſcape from it—cannot I fly ?—But what do I ſay? 
Great God! What an impious tranſport !—O wretched 
Cecilia, here muſt thou die! Then ſinking again into 
her chair, and weeping bitterly, ſhe once more takes 
her lover's fatal letter—ſhe peruſes it again Every 
word, every expreſſion of that affecting letter is a mor- 
tal wound to her heart. Her imagination pictures to 
| her whatever can heighten her anguiſh and deſpair. 
. She fancies her lover furious, breathing nothing but 
- vengeance, and longing only for death. She ſees her 
father bleeding by her lover's hand—or her lover dy- 
ing by his. Theſe gloomy ideas impreſs her whole 
foul with horror. Leſs beloved, ſhe would have had 
leſs to apprehend. Yet, when ſhe imagines that one 


AHA novice, on the day e her profeſſion, has her hair cut 
_ off the very mement before ſhe makes her vows. F 
| 1 
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day the Chevalier will not fail to receive conſolation, ſhe 
finds the thought inſupportable. At laſt, having deter- 
mined to anſwer his letter, ſhe wrote the following lines : 

* Your letter is come too late. Cecilia no longer lives 
for you. Forget me be happy---and reſpect my father.” 

The Chevalier de Murville received this billet in the 
very moment that his mother had breathed her laſt. Na- 
ture could not ſupport ſuch variety of woe. A raging 
fever, attended by a delirium, brought him in a few 
days to the borders of the grave. From this illneſs, how- 


ever, though ſevere and lingering, he recovered ; and 


ſcarce was he pronounced out of danger, than he 'em- 
ployed himſelf in ſettling his affairs, with an intention 
to leave his country for ever. In paſſing through Lan- 
gaedoc, he ſtopt at the houſe of Madame de Valmont, 
who had always expreſſed the ſincereſt friendſhip for him. 
He defired to fpeak to her in private, and being intro- 


duced into her cloſet, he finds her alone. She flies to 


him—embraces him—and burfs into tears. He ima- 
gines, from this, that ſhe had been informed of his un- 
happy paſſion by Cecilia herſelf. Nor is he deceived in 
this conjecture; and he conjures Madame de Valmont, 
with ſuch moving earneſtneſs, to ſhew him the letter, that 
my {ympathizing friend cannot refuſe it. It is as follows: 


2 -Abbey, June 12. 

I ſtill exiſt but I have been near the period of my 
ſufferings. I have been in view of that peaceful heaven, 
where the weary are at reſt. Funeral tapers ſurround- 
ed my bed, and a prieſt was exhorting me to die the 
death of the righteous. Alas! how unneceſſary was this 
holy care! Why did not the good man rather teach me 
to ſupport exiſtence ?!=O my ſiſter, in what an awful 
moment did I know my heart The very day I trem- 
ble read the letter I encloſe—it will tell you all. This 
letter, which I commit to your care, is the laſt ſacrifice 
I have to make !—Cruel ſacriſice !—This dear letter 
let me weep a moment over it] ſhall never ſee it more 
But every word—every ſentiment it expreſſes is engraved 

A4 for 
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for ever on my ſoul. Preſerve it, O my ſiſter if you 
love me, preſerve it always. Since it is no longer law- 
ful for me to keep it, let me have the conſolation at 
leaft of thinking that it exiſts. Let it be dear to you. 
Remember that my. being deprived of it is to me, what 
the abſence of the moſt beloved object would be to you! 
If you knew how painful it is thus to tear myſelf from 
it —alas ! in every thing now is your wretched ſiſter guil- 
+ ty—even in the confeſſion of the ſorrows that diſtract 
ber! Inſupportable conſtraint, which can only produce 
the laſt exceſſes of deſpair! You know my whole heart 
ou know I ever delighted in virtue. But ah ! you 
would tremble with horror, were I to repeat all the 
er that for three weeks paſt have diſturbed 
and darkened my imagination. Guilt incefiantly haunts 
me. In the moſt common objects, and indifferent acti- 
ons, I view the dreadful ſubjects of temptation. When 
I walk in our melancholy gardens, trembling, my eye 
meaſures the height of the walls, and a thouſand times 
I conceive the mad, the guilty idea of eſcaping over 
them. For ſome time after my recovery, when at table, 
how often have I been diſtracted by a moſt horrible 
ought 1—The knife that lay near me I cannot ſpeak 
it —0 heaven! Is it poſſible that a heart once fo pure, 
can now be abandoned to ſuch impious thoughts ! O think 
that the moſt. cruel of my tortures are the ſentiments of 
remorſe: by which I am torn ! Sometimes, all in tears, I 
implore with confidence the mercy and aſſiſtance of the 
Divine Being. As I cannot facrifice the paſſion that 
ſubdues me, I preſent to Him the ſufferings it inflicts, 
and I pray for reſignation to enable me to endure them 

ithout a murmur. I then experience the only conſola- 
tion of which I am ſuſceptible ; and ſome celeſtial ſpirit 
ſeems to whiſper theſe divine words: Let happineſs 
{till be thine. The paſſions interrupt or deſtroy it. Re- 
ligion and Virtue only can render it immortal.*—For 
ſome moments I liſten to the heavenly voice—all is calm 
and ſerene _— and with an ineffable fervour I ex- 


O Grace 
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O Grace divine! O virtue heavenly fair! 
Divine oblivion of low-thoughted care! 
Freſh-blooming Hope, gay daughter of the ſky ! 
And Faith, our early immortality ! 
Enter, each mild, each amicable 3 | 
| we and wrap me in eternal reit! | 
© But ah! how-fugitive are theſe divine conſqlations/! 
Other moments return, when I pronounce myſelf too 
guilty, ever to hope for the pardon of ſuch repeated of- 
| fences; and I ſink into all the anguiſh that diſcourage- 
ment and terror can excite. Forgiye, my ſiſter, theſe 
{ad complaints—you never more ſhall hear them—hence- 
forth I will reſpe& the rigorous duty that condemns me 
to ſilence I will trouble you no more with my ſuffer- 
ings nor with the objet—And = my ſiſter, O never 
mention 'his name. You will fee him without doubt, 
and perhaps you will ſee him comforted—yet his letter 
is ſo ardent—think you that time and the diſſipations of 
the world will be able to deſtroy a paſſion ſo deeply root- 
ed and fo fincere ?—Ah! If you think ſo, tell : 4, not to 
me—you will tear opei heart afreſh. hope 
of living ſometimes | in his zecolleRion, is the only ſatis- 
faction that can now reconcile me to life. My greateſt 
miſery—T will confeſs it to you—is to think he knows 
not how much I love him—Yes, if he knew my heart, 
never—never would he forget me. Perhaps he thinks 
me inſenfible, ungrateful—-O conceal from him this wild- 
neſs of paſſion - but, my ſiſter will you permit him to 
_ accuſe me of ingratitude?—Gracious God! What do I 
hear? The paſſing bell ſummons me—it announces the 
laſt agonies 6f one of our ſiſters Happy happy foul— 
ſoon will ſhe be at reſt—God will wipe away all tears 
for ever from her eyes. N "IE 
For her th' unfading roſe of Eden blooms, | 
And wings of Seraphs ſhed divine perfumes, 
For herthe ſpouſe prepares the bridal ring, 
For her white virgins hymenzals fing, | 
To ſounds of heavenly harps ſhe dies away, 
And melts in viſions of eternal day. 
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Adieu, my deareſt ſiſter. I encloſe my hair in this 
pacquet—that hair which your hands have ſo often adorn- 
ed. You will not ſee theſe locks without emotion. 
Theſe mournful relicks, when they bring to your remem- 
brance n fate - my tender friendſhip for you, 
may, perhaps, obtain your indulgence and compaſſhon— 
the only comforts that now remain to the unfortunate 

| Cecilia”? 
The Chevalier de Murville, after having read this let- 
ter, threw hamſelf at the feet of Madame de Valmont, 
entreating her to grant him the dear treſſes of his ado- 
rable Cecilia. He proteſted vehemently, that if ſhe re- 
fuſed him this laſt conſolation, he would never quit his 
country, without revenging himſelf on M. d' Aimeri. 
His agitation and menaces ſo terrified Madame de Val- 
mont, that ſhe did not long heſitate to grant what-he fo 
earneſtly deſired. She gave him the caſket that contain- 
ed her ſiſter's hair. e Chexalier received it on his 
knees—trembling, he opened it—impatient, yet dreac- 
ing to view thoſe long and beautiful locks, that had once 
adorned the head of the hapleſs Cecilia. A ſudden pale- 
neſs, and a moſt expreſſive filence, beſpoke for fome mo- 
ments the violent workings of his ſoul. Then cloſing the 
caſket, and preſſing it to his heart: Adieu, Madam,” 
aid he, adieu for ever—I now quit a country that I 
abhor, and that I ſhall never revifit. You will never 
hear of me again, till you recover the precious treaſure 

u confide to me, and nothing but death ſhall tear me 

m it. When I am no more, it ſhall be reſtored to 

Wich theſe words, without waiting for an anſwer, 
haſtily left the room. Since that time he has never 
once been heard of—we are abſolutely ignorant of his 
fate. But as Cecilia's hair has not yet been reſtored to 
Madame de Valmont, it is 1 that the poor Che- 


valier ſtill exiſts he lives unknown perhaps, in ſome cor- 


ner of the world. As to M. d' Aimeri, Heaven delayed 
not to puniſh him for his cruelty. His fon, immode- 
rately addicted to gaming and bad company, ſoon loſt 
his character, ruined his conſtitution, encumbered his 


fortune, 
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fortune, and, at the end of three years after his marri- 
age, died without children. M. d' Aimeri, who honour- 
ably diſcharged all his ſon's debts,” retired with à for- 
tune very much diminiſhed, to the houſe of his ſecond 
daughter Madame de Valmont. Her ſon, the young 
Charles, he moſt tenderly loves, and to him, it is faid, - 
intends to leave the remains of his fortune. To return 
to Cecilia, I have the pleaſure to aſſure you, that, 
time and reaſon have inſenfibly triumphed over: her un- 
happy paſſion. In the ſublime conſolations of Religion, 
ſhe now gathers the delicious fruits of unaffected piety — 
Retignation and Peace. That genuine piety, indeed, 
which never reaches perfection but in Heaven, is ſuch a 
copious ſource of ſatisfactions, that it enriches with them 
the commencement of virtue, its progreſs, and its con- 
ſummation. Our beautiful votary, in courſe, in fervour 
of devotion and ſweetneſs of temper, is become a'pat- 
tern to her companions ; and, were her health but unim- 
paired, I ſhould not conceive a more enviable object. 
How happy is the blameleſs veſtaPs loft: 
The world forgetting, by the world forgot! 
Eternal — of he ſpotleſs mind! *', _ © 
Each prayer accepted, and each wiſh refign'd ; | ++; 
Labour and reſt, that equal periods keeps! 
Obedient ſlumbers that can wake and wee; 
Defires compoſed, affections ever even; | 
Tears that delight, and ſighs that waft to Heaven. 
Grace ſhines around her with ſereneſt beams, 
And whiſp'ring angels prompt her golden dreams.“ 
But, alas! the ſevere diſtreſſes that had ſo long diſ- 
tracted her, have at length produced the moſt alarming 
ſymptoms; the auſterities of her profeſſion have concur- 
red no leſs to impair her health; and, for* fix months 
paſt, the ſweet ſaint has been apparently in a decline. 
Madame de Valmont is earneſtly deſirous that ſhe: ſhould 
take a journey to Paris, in order to conſult the moſt 
celebrated Phyſicians. For this purpoſe it will not 
be difficult to obtain the permiſſion of the Lady Ab- 
beis—And now, my dear friend, let me communicate to 
| you 
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you my commiſſion. It is to requeſt that you will repair 
to Madame d'Olcy, and prevail upon her to receive her 
in her houſe for two or three months. It will doubt- 
leſs very extraordinary to you, that as Madame 
d'Oley is the, ſiſter of Cecilia and of Madame de Val- 
mont, the latter ſhould charge you with this commiſſion. 
It 1s therefore requiſite to give you ſome idea of this la- 
_ dy's © 2-4 og, In the immenſe fortune ſhe poſſeſſes, 
ſhe finds no conſolation for being the wife of a farmer of 
the King's revenue. Not having the good ſenſe to 
be to this weakneſs, ſhe ſuffers ſo much the 
more from it, as ſhe only converſes with the dependents 
of the Court, and that every converſation, in courſe, 
13 reminds her of the misfortune for which ſhe 
In other reſpects, ſhe is ſufficiently 
d in all the conſiderations that one may ſup- 
ſe to reſult from a noble houſe, a magnificent ſtyle of 
and boxes in the theatres. But ſhe is * — 
, of 2 a tender attachment of friendſhip, or of en- 
joying any of the pleaſures that encircle her. She ne- 
ver forms a judgment but after the opinion of others; 
and to all this abſurdity of character ſhe unites arrogant 
us to ſu ſenſe, with much fantaſtic hu- 
mour, and inſipidity of deportment. Though ſhe prides 
herſelf much in being the daughter of a man of ; 
ſhe has never evinced the leaſt affection for her father 
for ke has retired from the ſervice and from the world, 
and from him ſhe expects no increaſe of fortune. She 
has-not a partiality to Madame de Valmont, whom 
ſhe as a mere country lady; and ſhe has doubt- 
leſs forgotten that ſhe has a fiſter, who has conſecrated 
her days to Religion. You ſee, therefore, that your 
aſſiſtance is very neceſſary, I encloſe a letter from Ma- 
dame de Valmont; you will preſent it to Madame d'Ol- 
; you will expreſs an anxious intereſt in the concerns 
o the two ſiſters; and I am certain that we ſhall obtain 
from the vanity of this filly woman, what we might 1 P 
vain expect from her heart.— Adieu, my dear friend: 
is time to finiſh this letter, the length of which you i 


ſurely 
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ſurely pardon, for the ſake of the affecting hiſtory of 
the beautiful Cecilia. ; 


In the following Letters, this interefling Hiftory is thus con- 
tinued. 


LE LES K-00. * 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


1 the happineſs to inform you, my dear friend, 
that Cecilia arrived here yeſterday. She is, indeed, 
every thing you have deſcribed her, lovely and engaging 
beyond expreſſion; and Charles, her nephew, bears a 
moſt ſtriking reſemblance of her. The whole family are 
come to ſpend a week with us. You may imagine how 
anxiouſly I wiſhed to be preſent at the interview between 
the ſweet votary and her father ; and never have I ſeen 
any thing that has affected me ſo much. M. d' Aimeri 
waited the _—_— moment with a mixture of 
terror and impatience, He roſe yeſterday before day- 
break; and, when he came to eur houſe, I could eaſily 
perceive, from his countenance, what a reſtleſs night he 
had paſſed. After dinner, Madame de Valmont, M. 
d' Aimeri, and myſelf, ſet out in our carriage, to meet 
Cecilia. M. d' Aimeri was pale and trembling ; and, it 
was evident that he laboured under the moſt cruel con- 
ſtraint. He avoided our looks, and ſeemed defirous of 
concealing from us the internal agony that devoured him. 
I could ſee, in the bottom of his ſoul, how much he 
dreaded the impreſſions, with which the affecting ſight 
of his victim might inſpire us; and that he was appre- 
henſive, that the preſence of Cecilia would deftroy all the 
compaſſion we had felt for him. 80 long as we are flat- 
tered with the idea of deeply intereſting others, while we 
permit them to ſee the remorſe that preys upon our 
minds, we love to dwell upon it openly ; but when 5 
10 
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loſe this hope of exciting the tender emotion of pity, we 
are equally ſolicitous to conceal our ſorrows and our an- 
guiſh ; and we imagine, that while we thus conceal them, 
we diminiſh, in the eſtimation of others, at leaſt a 
of our guilt. We had hardly proceeded fix miles, when 
ſuddenly Madame de Valmont, perceiving a carriage at 
a diſtance, exclaimed, * Ah! my ſiſter!“ M. &'Aimeri 
alternately turned pale and red; and, ſeeing that Ma- 
dame de Valmont was weeping, he ſaid to her, with a 
ſevere aſpect, but trembling voice, What, Madam, are 
you going to act a tragedy ??—Surpriſed with this harſh 
behaviour, and {till more ſo with a look, that had ſome- 
thing gloomy, ſavage, and diſtracted in it, Madame de 
Valmont wiped away her tears, without being able to 
divine the motive for ſuch caprice. Preſently, the car- 
riage we had ſyen approaches and ſtops; I pull the coach 
ſtring of mine; M. d'Aimeri, hardly capable of ſupport- 
ing himfelf, alights; at this inſtant, I hear an affecting 
cry, which, doubtleſs, pierced the unhappy man to his 
very ſoul; and, almoſt in the ſame moment, Cecilia, 
the charming Cecilia appears, ſprings towards her father, 
and ſinks fainting within his arms. Thus folding his 
daughter—this injured daughter to his boſom, M. d' Ai- 
mer ſees no one but her; even his remorſe—his ſorrows 
are ſuſpended : Nature reſumes all her power in his heart ; 
he ſheds a flood of tears; he calls her by the moſt tender 
names; his legs tremble—his knees totter under him; 
and he is juſt ready to faint himſelf. Madame de Val- 
mont and I would fain fupport Cecilia; he puſhes us 
aſide ; he ſnatches from Madame de Valmont the ſmel- 
ling- bottle with which ſhe was attempting to revive her 
filter ; he alone would revive her; he unpatiently watches 
for the moment that ſhe may open her eyes; he chides 
— he repulſes all who would approach her; he ſeems ap- 
prehenſive, in ſhort, that we may ſteal from him the 
urſt look—the firſt notice of Ceciha.—But I will not 
atten pt to deſcribe the moving ſcene that followed, when 
that lovely creature recovered her ſenſes. It is a pic- 
ture, which it is impoſſible for me to delineate half fo well 
| as 
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as I am ſure you will imagine it. You will eaſily con- 
ceive the joy—the tranſports of Cecilia, in finding her- 
ſelf between her father and ſiſter ; the deep and painful 
ſenſations—the whole ſoftened ſoul of Monſieur d*Ai- 
meri ; the extreme ſenſibility of Madame de Valmont; 
the warm concern with which this aſſecting in- 
ſpired me; and the earneſt attention with which J ob- 
fined all their motions. I particularly admire the deli- 
cacy of our amiable Cecilia, She certainly reads in the 
heart of her unfortunate father - ſhe eaſily perceives the 
remorſe that tortures him ; and ever fince yeſterday ſhe 
has been continually intent on her compaſſionate endea- 
vours to conſole him indirectly, by affecting a more than 
ordinary chearfulneſs and even gaiety, and by dwelling 
often on her delight in ſolitude ; a delight, ſhe ſays, 
which has been much augmented by every object ſhe has 
ſeen in the faſhionable world. She ſpeaks with rapture 
of her Convent, and of the friends ſhe has left there. 
M. d' Aimeri liſtens with avidity to theſe converſations ; 
it is evident that he endeavours to perſuade himſelf of 
their ſincerity ; and then he ſeems a thouſand times more 
affectionate to Cecilia, as if to thank her for thus endea- 
vouring to juſtify him to his own heart, and in the eyes 
of her ſurrounding friends. . 

For my part, I am convinced that Cecilia has indeed 
adopted an heroic reſolution, and that ſhe is entirely re- 
figned to her melancholy fate. But, alas! ſhe is now 
only twenty-ſeven ; ſo beautiful ſtill, and ſo young; with 
a ſoul ſuſceptible of ſuch tenderneſs ; an imagination ſo 
lively—how can we hope that ſhe will be ever entirely 
free from every kind of regret? I was walking in the 
garden with her ſome time this morning. - The conver- 
ation turned on different fubje&s, and particularly on 
the beauties of this month. In a moment ſhe fighed, 
and ſaid, * This day is the ſixteenth of May; it is now ex- 
actly ten years ſince I took my vows.*---Theſe words 
were accompanied by a look that pierced my very ſoul, 
and which make a deeper impreſſion ſtill, from the em- 


phaſis with which ſhe uttered theſe words, the ſixteenth 
5 b 3% cf 
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of May! There was ſomething, indeed, in her man- 


ner, that ſeemed mournfully, and even ominouſly alarm- 
ing. However, ſhe ſhifted the conyerſation, and ap- 

inftantly to reſume her wonted ſerenity. But 

e de Valmont and I have both — that it is 
requiſite, particularly to-day, to procure her ſome amuſe- 
3 that may wk A from her mind, if poſlible, this 
dreadful recolle&ion of * the frxteenth of May.“ Ac- 
cordingly, we ſhall all pay a viſit in the oon to Ni- 
cola, a happy young s beautiful wife, and her 
pretty family. The delightful fituation of her houſe, 
and the uncommon neatneſs of every thing within, ren- 
der it a moſt habitation ; and really, in this 
ſweet ſeaſon, her garden well deſerves a viſit. You, 
who are ſo fond of natural ſtreams, rural verdure, and 
rural flowers, would find it infinitely more agreeable than 
all the imitations of Engliſh gardening, that are incloſed 
within the walls of Paris. | 


— — — — 
LET © E:K IE 
FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


Ir a long time, my dear friend, without 
writing to you; but ſince my laſt letter I have been 
witneſs to a moſt melancholy ſcene, the deplorable con- 
ſequences of which have ſo uncommonly affected me, 
that in the firſt impreſſions they left upon my mind, I 
was not capable of communicating. thoſe particulars, 
which I knew you would be anxious to know, when 
you were informed that they relate to the unfortunate 
Cecilia, Oh! how much now is that lovely woman to 
be pitied ! You will judge yourſelf, whether in any of 
the trying ſcenes ſhe formerly experienced, fhe was 


more worthy than at preſent of exciting your compaſſion. 


I mentioned, in my laſt letter, the expreſſion that had 
dropped from her, reeollective of her profeſſion on © the 
ſixteenth of May ;* an epocha, that is now doubly fatal 
| | | for 
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for her! I added, that in order to divert her from this 
idea, we had propoſed a ride to Nicola's farm. We ſet 
out, accordingly, at five o'clock in the afternoon. M. 
d' Aimeri, M. and Madame de Valmont, Cecilia, M. 
d' Almane, Charles, Theodore, and myſelf were in the 
ſame landau : I thought I could perceive, while we were 
| in the carriage, that Cecilia paid very little attention to 
the converſation. She ſeemed wholly abſorbed in the 
contemplation of the beauties of the country, and of the 
variety of enchanting landſcapes that opened at every 
view. A figh, eſcaping from her now and then, in 
ſpite of herſelf, ſeemed to ſay, * Ah! how happy are 
they, who are not like me, deprived of the pleaſure of 
always admiring this delightful ſcene !'—At length, we 
had approached about five hundred paces of Nicola's ha- 
bitation. M. de Valmont then propqſed, that we ſhould 
proceed to the houſe on foot, in order, he ſaid, to ſur- 
priſe theſe good people in the midſt of their houſchold 
occupations. Pleaſed with this idea, we alighted, and, 
having croſſed a fine meadow, we entered a walk of wil 
low-trees, that led to the houſe. This was a neat cot- 
tage, covered with thatch, in the midſt of a ſpacious gar- 
den, ſurrounded by a hedge of ' flowering thorn. 
around was one beautiful landſcape. Here hung fruits af 
exquiſite taſte, and there little ſtreams of tranſparent wa- 
ter croſſed in ſerpentine play the ſcented walks' of turf, 
where violets and wild thyme were profuſely ſcattered; 
and a thouſand other pleaſing objects concurred to ren- 
der this rural habitation one of the moſt charming, that 
Fancy could conceive. Theodore runs before us, opens 
the door, and we all immediately enter. We find our 
favourite young woman, ſitting between her mother and 
huſband, her youngeſt child in her arms; her eldeſt girl 
is on her knees before her, careſling her little brother ; 
while the ſecond is ſtanding by the fide of her father, 
her face careleſsly reclining on his ſhoulder, With what 
pleaſure would we continue to contemplate this ſweet 
picture of domeſtic union, and rural felicity! But they 
all riſe, the moment they perceive us. Nicola bids her 
huſband 
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huſband gather ſome flowers, while her good mother is 
preparing to ſpread a table with the produce of their dai- 
ry. We admire the neatneſs and good order in which 
every thing is kept; we careſs the children; while Ni- 
cola delights us, by dwelling on her happineſs, and her 
affection for her family. Her huſband ſoon returns with 
a baſket of noſegays ; they preſent us with flowers, fruits 
and cream ; but while the good people are thus bufily 
employed in entertaining us, M. d'*Aimeri on a ſudden 
obſerves, that Cecilia is not with us. He perceives her 
retired to the further end of the room. He approaches 
her. The unhappy Nun turns her head afide ; yet ſhe 
cannot conceal from him that ſhe is pale and trembling, 
and that her face is bedewed with tears. She wo 

ſpeak, but her emotion deprives her of utterance, Her 
fiſter haſtens to her, and Cecilia, in unſpeakable confu- 
ſion and deſpair, can only whiſper her, in a voice broken 
by her ſobbing, * Take me, take me hence; I am dy- 
ing.'—Madame de Valmont, equally ſurpriſed and af- 
flicted, in vain endeavours to find ſome excuſe for the 
ſituation of her hapleſs fiſter ; her father had but too well 
perceived the reaſon. Incapable of ſupporting the dread- 
ful fight, he ſuddenly ſeizes the young Charles by the 
hand, and, dragging him along, ruſhes precipitately out 
of the cottage. M. de Almane and M. de Valmont al- 
ſo inſtantly leave it, with a view to follow the wretched 
father, and accompany him home on foot. Cecilia we 
hurry, as ſoon as poſſible, from a ſpot ſo fatal to her 
peace, and help her into the carriage. She ſpoke not a 
ſingle word the whole time we were returning to the Caſ- 
tle. Her head hung drooping upon ber boſom, and her 
eyes were hardly open a moment. Affected by her diſ- 
treſſing fituation, I would have taken her hand to kiſs 
it; but, with a gloomy penſive air, ſhe withheld it; nor 
could I obtain one look expreſſive of her being in the 
leaſt ſenſible to my tenderneſs ; for one of the moſt fatal 
effects of deſpair, is in a manner to benumb the foul, 
to deprive it even of the faculty of feeling, and to ren- 
der it inſenſible of the compaſſion it inſpires. Cecilia, 


however, 
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however, has naturally ſo ſweet a diſpoſition, that ſhe 
ſoon repented of this unkind deportment : and when we 
arrived at the caſtle, ſhe preſſed my hand, and embraced 
me with all the exprefſion of the moſt grateful ſenſibi- 
lity. As ſoon as I had left the two ſiſters alone, and 
at liberty to converſe without reſtraint, Cecilia, antici- 
pating the curioſity of Madame de Valmont, threw her- 
ſelf into her arms, and, burſting into tears, * Learn my 
dear ſiſter,” ſaid ſhe, * all that has paſſed within my heart— 
this poor heart, that is pierced with a dart which death 
only can remove. Oh! what a ſweet picture of happi- 
neſs did I fee in that cottage! 1 envied—I could not 


toomy ſenti- 


forbear to envy it. At that moment, a 

ment of repining took poſſeſſion of my foul. I faw you 
ſmiling at the charming view of a felicity that in part 
reminded you of your own. To you, my fiſter, it was 
the moſt exquiſite enjoyment ; but to me—it only dil- 
played, with a deeper horror, the 'wretchedneſs of my 
fate—it taught me to comprehend, in 1ts whole dread- 
ful extent, the cruel facrifice I was compelled to make. 
Alas! this woman is encircled by her children—in the 
arms of an affeQionate mother and a' beloved huſband — 
and I, unhappy that I am, deprived of my mother in 
my moſt tender years, baniſhed by my father, and, con- 
demned to oblivion and ſlavery, am forced to renounce 
the ſweeteſt ſentiments of nature Oh! my ſiſter, hi- 
ther did you carry me? Ought one to diſplay the en- 
chanting picture of happineſs to the wretches who can 
neither enjoy, nor ever hope to obtain it? Ah! why 
was not I born of inferior rank, like this happy, happy 
woman? I too could have loved. This poor heart would 
then have been as innocent and pure, as it is fond and 
affectionate ! Remorſe, cruel remorſe, would then have 
been unknown to me; and the very ſentiments that now 
deſtroy my peace, would have enfured my felicity !? | 

Madame de Valmont could only anfwer by her tears, 
to theſe juſt and affecting complaints. However, when 
Cecilia, at length, appeared ſomewhat calmer, ſhe did 
not fail to urge to her whatever reaſon and * 
co 
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could ſuggeſt. Cecilia heard her with kindneſs and at- 
tention ; ſhe expreſſed the utmoſt anxiety not to afflict 
her father ; ſhe promiſed to baniſh, if poſſible, all de- 
ſpondi ideas; ; and to ſubmit to her fate with that vir- 
tue and reſolution! which ſhe had till then diſplayed. 
When her father returned, ſhe went to meet him, and 
exerted herſelf ſo much, that ſhe even ſpoke almoſt with 
pleaſantry of the ſcene he had witneſſed, attributing it 
to her being r- taken ill. M. d' Aimeri, whom 
M. d' Almane had brought back in a ſituation truly pi- 
tiable, began now to revive, and to hope that the im- 
N. which his unhappy daughter had received would 
no permanent effects. NE 4 
In the evening ſhe fat down to ſupper, eat as uſual, 
and was continually talking, In a word, ſhe exerted 
herſelf to ſuch a degree, that all but myſelf were decerv- 
ed by her. I would much rather have ſeen her melan- 
| choly and penſive than lively and animated. I was con- 
' vinced that ſhe did great violence to her feel ant 
beſides, the unuſual colour of her cheeks, the a 
. iyacity of her eyes, and a certain precipitancy that ac- 
 coampanied her every motion, all perſuaded me that ſhe 
was not without a fever. We retired to reſt ſoon after 
ſupper; and I had hardly been in bed an hour, when I 
heard a gentle knocking at my chamber-door. I in- 
ſtantly role, and found Madame de Valmont all in tears, 
who told me that her ſiſter was in a violent fever, and 
quite delirious. I fent immediatel to Carcaſſonne for 
a Phyſician, who did not arrive call five o'clock. in the 
morning; when we thought it neceſſary to awaken M. 
d' Aimeri, whoſe reſt we had till now been unwilling to 
diſturb. We had been apprehenſive, moreover, of the 
horror with which the fight of this unhappy daughter 
muſt have impreſſed him ; for, excluſive of her dange- 
rous ſituation, ſhe was, in her delirium, continually call- 
ing upon the Chevalier de Murville ; and, with tears, 
entreating him to lee her once more before ſhe died. At 
other times, when ſhe ſeemed more compoſed, ſhe would 
alk her ſiſter what was become of him, and receiving on- 
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ly her tears for anſwer, ſhe would exclaim with terror, 
He is dead! He has been killed! My father has killed 
him!'—At theſe words, ſhe was ſeized with dreadful 
convulſions, which disfigured her features, and ſeemed 
as if they would ſoon terminate her miſerable life. In 
ſhort, during theſe ſhocking deſiriums, ſhe diſcovered all 
the ſentiments that had been locked up in her boſom for 
theſe ten years paſt. Judge of the ſituation of her fa- 
ther, on hearing theſe cruel ſpeeches. He was ſtruck. 
with ſuch horror, he was ſo overwhelmed by his diſtreſs, 
that he appeared inſenſible to what ſhe ſaid. Grief, 
when carried to a certain height, is ſeldom manifeſted 
n rites: fr, being e Fee, 

| : for, being conſolation, 
it at once "a to r In the mean time, the 
phyſician declared that Cecilia was in the moſt imminent. 


danger, and that we ſhould take advantage of the firſt. 


lucid interval, in order to adminiſter the Sacraments to 

her. At this awful ſentence, M. d' Aimeri turned pale, 
and exclaimed, * Her firſt lucid interval! And what—if, 
ſhe ſhould die without one? It is impoſſible to give you. 
any idea of the diſtreſs and horror that were -viſible in 
his countenance, when this unfortunate father pronounc- 
ed theſe. words. Penetrated with a lively ſenſe of the 
ſublime truths of religion, he ſaw himſelf at this moment, 
not only the author of his daughter's death, but the 

cauſe, perhaps, of her eternal condemnation*. Diſtract- 

ed, almoſt beſide himſelf, he inſtantly ſent for a Prieſt, 


* Irrational and unlovely muſt be that ſyſtem of religion, 
which can inculcate the 7 that fn y 
the cruelty of a father, could draw down the vengeance of 
the All Merciful and All Good upon an innocent and virtuous 
daughter, unleſs charmed gaway by the expiating pomp of 
unttions, crucifixes, prayers, and flaming tapers : But the 
amiable Authoreſs of theſe Letters, perceives, as a good Ca- 
talis, the moſt * ſublime truths,” in the Ceremonies, mT: 
the laws of r country had eſtabliſhed, and which the hand 


of Time had rendered venerable. 


and 
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and made him wait the event in an adjoining chamber 
In the evening, Cecilia, all at once, became more com- 
poſed, and by degrees recovered her underſtanding. M. 
d' Aimeri then approached her bed, and embraced her. 
Cecilia, looking with aſtoniſhment on all around her, 
ſaid, © I have been very. ill—am I out of danger? 
We are under no apprehenſions for your life,“ anfwer- 
ed M. d' Aimeri, but for the ſake of your peace of 
mind, I have ſent for a prieſt.— A Prieft !'—ah! am 
I fit—no, I will not ſee him.'—* Why not, my child? 
Think of your ſituation !'—* Ah! my father, if you 
knew my heart !—No, no—T have loſt all hope of par- 
don.'—Shuddering at theſe words, M. d*Aimeri looked 
at his daughter with eyes equally expreſſive of terror, 
ſurpriſe, the moſt tender compaſſion.— Oh ! my 
daughter !* he cried, © you plunge a da into my 
heart.— What! what have you to fear? Be compoſed. 
God will ever pardon an involuntary failing—No, thou 
haſt nothing to reproach thyſelf with. Thou, alas! art 
the innocent victim only. I am the guilty— Ves,“ con- 
tinued he, falling upon his knees, thy wretched fa- 
ther only ought to endure theſe dreadful terrors. He 
only will be puniſhed for every figh that eſcapes thee, 
and for the horrors that fill thy broken heart. All thy 
errors will fall upon his guilty head.”—As he finiſhed 
theſe words, Cecilia, almoſt choaked with tears, threw 
her arms round her-father's neck, and, dropping her 
face on his: No more, no more, ſaid ſhe, * ſuch cruel 
words! Grieve no longer for my fate. My father, my 
dear father, you love me—You now make amends for all 
on the diſtraction of a moment—my poor heart, 

now reſtored to' itſelf, ſhall henceforth be devoted only 
to God and you. —The Prieſt—where is he? Let him 
come. My dear father, aſſure yourſelf that he will find 
me full of reſignation and hope. It is upon this hand, 
this dear hand, I now declare it. Be compoſed. If 
they can fave me from death, I can yet be attached to 
kfe—T will live for your fake.'—She then defired Ma- 
dame de Valmont to ſend the Conſeſſor, and we all * 
the 
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the room. The ſame day ſhe received the Sacraments ; 
ſhe ſlept tolerably well that night; in four and twenty 
hours ſhe was pronounced out of danger, and, by the end 
of the week, was ſo well recovered, as to be able to re- 
turn to Madame de Valmont's. She has now been gone 
a fortnight, in which time I have frequently ſeen her. 
She is very much altered, and extremely thin. But ſhe 
ſays ſhe is very well. We can perceive no alteration in 
her diſpoſition. She is perfectly chearful in company. 
But I know her reſolution, and the command ſhe has 
over herſelf ſo well, that I greatly fear ſhe is in a much 


more dangerous ſtate than her friends imagine. —Adieu ! 
my dear friend, let me know if your daughter's marriage 
with M. de Valce is ftill in agitation? From your laſt 


letter I flatter myſelf the treaty is at an end; for, if M. 
de Limours promiſed to take time to refle& on it, I 
doubt not but you will eaſily prevail on him to renounce it. 


LETT ER-TIV. 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


WW E have no longer any hopes of our amiable Ceci- 
lia. She is haſtening very ſenſibly to the period 
of all her ſufferings. It is now more than two months 
ſince ſhe extorted a confeſſion of her real danger from 
M. Lambert her phyſician ; forbidding. him, at the 
ſame time, with a generous anxiety, to communicate 
the fatal intelligence to her friends. Yeſterday morn- 
ing I received a note from her, written in her own hand, 
deſiring me, if poſſible, not to loſe a moment in coming 
to ſee her. I inſtantly obeyed the ſummons ; and when 
I arrived at the Caſtle I found her alone; M. d'Aimeri 
and Madame de Valmont being gone to pay a viſit in 
the neighbourhood. She was ſeated in an arm chair, 
not having yet kept her bed a fingle day. I was quite 
ſhocked at her pale and languid appearance. She ſeem- 

ed 
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ed, however, to revive at the fight of me, and defiring 
me to fit by her: Dear Madam, faid ſhe, © I know 
your _— Let me aſſure you then, before I ex- 
plain myſelf further, that no perſon in the world can be 
more perfectly happy than I am now. This affecting 
e but too well prepared me for the awful circum- 
nce ſhe was going to diſcloſe.— Ah! cried I, has 
M. Lambert ſaid'—* I faw him this morning“ And 
what, what did he ſay? Ah! Madam, I muſt now 
bid you an everlaſting adieu. At theſe words, ſome 
drops moiſtened her eye-lids; but for my part, I wept 
profuſely. We were for fome moments filent. At 
length Cecilia reſumed : * And what, Madam, does my 
happineſs afflict you? - Ah! Cecilia! you deceived us 
then, when you affured us that you could wiſh to live! 
No, I did not deceive you. If it had been the Divine 
Will to prolong my exile here, I would have ſubmitted 
to it without repining, and without regret. Since m 
laſt illneſs God has changed my heart, that heart which 
was once ſo weak—In Nicola's Cottage I received the 
blow that puts a period to my days. What I ſuffered 
then was beyond expreſſion—you can have no idea of it 
I deteſted exiſtence; and yet I could not contemplate 
the approach of death, without inexpreſſible terror. 
In thoſe dreadful moments I was ſenſible, that there can 
be no real fortitude without innocence and purity of 
ſoul. When my phyſician pronounced me out of dan- 
ger, I felt an inward conviction, that I was then only reſ- 
cued from the tomb, to be in a little time its certain vic- 
tim. I was grateful for this delay---I made haſte to pro- 
fit by it. I reflected on my errors, and on the guilty il- 
luſion of all human paſſions. I ventured to addreſs my- 
ſelf with humble confidence to God : he graciouſly heard 
my prayers, and reſtored peace and ſerenity to my wound- 
ed mind. He raiſed, he exalted my ſoul to himſelf : he be- 
came the ſole object of all my affections, and of my dear- 
eſt hopes. While Cecilia was thus ſpeaking, I perceiv- 
ed her paleneſs vaniſh ; her eyes had fomething of a di- 
vine animation in them; and her face wasenlivened with 
| a certain 
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2 certain nobleneſs of expreſſion, that was unſpeakably 
affecting. The firm tone of her voice, the ſweetneſs of 
her looks, and the majeſtic ſerenity of her countenance, 
led me inſenſibly from grief to admiration. I thought I 
ſaw, I thought I heard an angel. I looked at her with 
earneſtneſs, I liſtened to her with reverence and awe. 
When ſhe ceaſed to ſpeak, I continued to regard her 
with a kind of ecſtaſy; and, to ſuch a . was 1 
affected, that for ſome time I was unable to ſpeak. At 
length, ſhe explained to me her reaſons for wiſhing to 
ſee me alone. She entreated me to prepare her father 
and fiſter, with all poſſible tenderneſs, for an event, 
* which* added, ſhe, © I feel to be faſt a ing.” 
You may imagine with what reluQtance I undertook this 
commiſſion, and with what painful emotions I - 
ed it! M. d'Aimeri and Madame de Valmont feen * 
nothing in Cecilia's ſituation, but that weakneſs which 
is commonly the ſequel of a ſevere illneſs. They had 
ſuffered themſelves to be flattered by her youth, and by 
the air of ſatisfaction, which, in tenderneſs to her father, 
ſhe had aſſumed; and they were abſolutely ignorant of 
the ſymptoms which announced her fituation to be ſo dan- 
erous. However, as our anxiety for thoſe we love, 
leads us eaſily from one extreme to another, M. d' Aime- 
ri, from the very firſt words ] uttered, ſeemed to anti- 
cipate his misfortune. But, as if he ſtill wiſhed to en- 
courage a feeble ray of hope, he all at once ceaſed to 
queſtion me; and, a moment after, he left me in order 
to go and ſhut himſelf up in his apartment. As to Ma- 
dame de Valmont, ſhe had ſo much difficulty to under- 
{tand- me, that I was obliged to repeat to her almoſt” all 
the converſation that had paſſed between Cecilia and me. 
I remained with her till the evening. It is now three 
days fince I ſaw her; and ſhe writes to me, that there 
1s yet no alteration in her fiſter; that M. d'Aimeri is 
overwhelmed with the moſt poignant grief; and that the 
only cunſolation of which he is now ſuſceptible, ii in 
| the perfect reſignation and angelic piety of Cecilia. 
|  Adieuy,my dear friend: theſe ſcenes have ſo much dif. 
THE $f oh ö treſſed 
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treſſed me, that I have been extremely ill. I ſhall go 
the day after to-morrow to Madame de Valmont's, and 
I will not fail to write to you the ſame evening. 


LETTER Y. 
FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME, 


As he is no more—andoh! to what a ſcene have | 
been witneſs !—The unfortunate M. d' Aimeri, 


A, only is now the object of compaſſion!—Ah! if 
Heaven thus puniſhes with ſuch ſeverity a ſingle fault, 


i ang indeed, but expiated for ten years with un- 
aſling forrow—whbat have not thoſe unnatural parents 
to dread, who endeavour to harden themſelves in all the 
atrociouſneſs of injuſtice? My heart is ſo affected with 
what I have ſeen to-day, that I can think, I can ſpeak 
of nothing elſe. Hear then the melancholy recital: It 
fhall be faithful and true; and I can hardly fail of com- 
municating to you a of the ſad impreſſions it has 
left on me.—TI came this forenoon to Madame de Val- 
mont's: I found the whole family in the utmoſt oonſter- 
nation. They told me that Cecilia had been taken ſo ill 
in the night, that they had ſent again for her phyſician; 
that ſhe had received the laſt rites of the church; that, 
nevertheleſs, ſhe was now better, and that ſhe had juſt 
riſen. When I entered her chamber, I found her ſeated 
on a ſofa between her father and ſiſter, and the phy- 
ſician was adminiſtering a medicine, The moment T ap- 
peared, Madame de Valmont came to me, and with an 

reſſion of ſatisfaction that embarraſſed me, ſhe ſaid, 
« She has had a dreadful criſis, but the is now better, ſhe 
is ſurpriſingly better.” At theſe words, I turned to 
the phyſician, as if to aſ his opinion, and he gave me 
a look that made me tremble. My heart beat an ſuch a 


manner, that I was forced to fit down. At this inftant, Ft 


N. de Valmont was expreſſing his opinion: Cm = 
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ſaid he, as ſhe has had the ſtrength to go 
the criſis of this night, we have every reaſon to think 
her quite out of danger. Indeed,“ added Madame 
de Valmont, we muſt look through a very gloomy 
medium to think otherwiſe.'——* Ah! my dear ſiſter, in · 
terrupted Cecilia, how little reaſon'—M. d' Aimeri, who 
till this moment had kept a deep filence, now looked on 
Cecilia, with eyes ſuffuſed with tears, and ſeizing one of 
her hands: Why, why,” ſaid he, with a voice ſcarce- 
ly articulate, * would you deprive us of every hope? 

Il the anſwer Cecilia could make, was to throw her 
arms around her father's neck, and topreſs him for ſome mo- 
ments, in the moſt expreſſive and ing ſilence. Then 
turning to Madame de Valmont, ſhe enquired after young 
Charles, and defired to ſee him. He was ſent for, and 
when he came, Cecilia made him fit down at the foot of 
the ſofa, and obſerving his eyes to be red, ſhe ſaid, with a 
ſigh : Charles, and you have too been weeping ?—Char- 
les, at theſe words, kiſſed her hand, and reclined his head 
on his aunt's lap, not daring to ſhew his face, as he ſtill 
continued weeping. Ceciha, perceiving her hand wet 
with his tears, Charles,“ added ſhe, if you were not 
quite ſo young, you would be ſenſible, that after a well 
{peat life, the moment in which you now ſee me muſt 
be the ſweeteſt, the happieſt of all! While my body is 
weak and languid, my foul is quite peaceful and ſerene; 
My ſenſations, my ideas now are unſpeakably delight- 
ful! My dear Charles, I am fure that you will be the 
pride, the happineſs of my father, and that you will ever 
love him as tenderly as I do.'—As ſhe finiſhed theſe 
words, Charles, all in tears, roſe haſtily, and ran to 
throw himſelf into his grandfather's arms. This was 
done in a moment, and with ſuch a grace, ſuch an ex- 
quiſite expreſſion of ſenſibility! M. d' Aimeri preſſed 
him to his boſom with the moſt paſſionate tenderneſs, 
and then taking him by the hand, led him out of his 
daughter's chamber, in order to retire, no doubt, into 
his own, and there to indulge without reſtraint in the 
melancholy ſenſations with which he was oppreſſed. A 
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moment after, Cecilia conjures us all to go down to din- 
ner. You may imagine that we were not long at table. 
Madame de Valmont till perſevered in cheriſhing illuſive 

For my part, I had none; for the phyſician 
had poſitively told me, that Cecilia had not twenty-four 
hours to live. When we had dined, we returned to her 
apartment. We found her compoſed ; and the 
Curate who had not left her, Lad that ſhe appeared 
much better than ſhe had been the evening before. We 
ſeated ourſelves round the ſofa, and preſently Cecilia 


walk. Her father and the phyſician helped to raiſe her 
from her ſeat, . and ſupported her by her arms; but ſcarce 
had ſhe moved five or fix ſteps, when ſtopping ſuddenly, 
ſhe cried out, Oh! my father! At this plaintive 
and heart-piercing cry, M. d'Aimeri, almoſt diſtracted, 
took her in his arms, while ſhe gently reclined on him, 
with her eyes half-cloſed. The phyſician ſeized her 
hand, and feeling her pulſe, made a fign to the prieſt, 
who inſtantly took a crucifix, and approaching Cecilia, 
with a loud voice, pronounced theſe awful words, Re- 
commend your ſoul to God!'—At theſe words, Cecilia 
opened her eyes, and raiſing them towards Heaven, preſ- 
ſed the crucifix to her boſom. In this attitude, her 
countenance, her whole perſon appeared with an ex- 
preſſion and majeſty, that gave her beauty a kind of ce- 
leftial charm. After an cjaculation, ſhe ſuddenly fell 
upon her knees: Oh! my. father,” faid ſhe, give me 
your laſt bleſſing !'—M. d' Ameri throws himſelf by her 
fide, his trembliag arms opening, to receive once more 
this beloved child. Ceciha finks on the boſom of her 
unhappy father— all is now over—the dear faint expires. 

Aſter this melancholy relation, you will not expect 
any other particulars. It may be ſufficient to obſerve, 
that M. d'Aimeri is inconſolable for the death of his 
bleſſed daughter. His grief can be felt, can be imagined 
only by the parental I obliged him to come 
that very evening with me to B“, with Madame de 
Valmont and young Charles; and when he 13 * in a 

* | tuation 


expreſſed an inclination to try whether ſhe could not 
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ſituation to liſten to our friendly advice, we will perſuade 
him to travel with his grandſon- This may prove that 
ſalutary diverſion of his grief, which, with the balmy 
aid of time, is all the remedy that can cure his wounded 
mind.—Adieu, my dear friend; write to me immedi- 
ately. You know that I am not lightly affected by 
ſuch ſcenes. You know to what an exceſs my frien 
are dear to me, when I ſee them ſuffering and unhappy. 
Imagine then how deeply I am diſtreſſed, and how con- 
folatory, how neceſſary will be your Letters! 


— — c 
— 


„ LETTER VI. 
0 1 SAME TO THE SAMI. 


AM going, my dear Boron, to ive you the particu. 
lars of an event, which 1 think 99. extraordinary, 

that I cannot poſtpone it a ſingle moment; cially as 
M. JC Aimeri es à principal figure in my hiſtory. 
Your friendſhip for him would alone have been ſuffici- 
ent to inſpire the warmeſt attention to his concerns x 
but, excluſive of this, his great merits, and ſevere mif- 
fortunes, have united to claim the moſt tender ſympathy, 
and my latting friendſhip. I can imagine how great 
your curioſity muſt be; and I now proceed to gratify it. 
—] heard with great ſatisfaction, that M. d'Aimeri had 
ſet out on his travels, with his ſon Charles, and that I 
might ſhortly expect to ſee him here. He arrived about 
eight or ten days ago; and after the affecting hiſtory 
you had given me of his misfortune, I could not but en- 
ge apartments for him, at the houſe of one of my moſt 
intimate friends. I paid my reſpects to him the ſame 
evening. A flight indiſpoſition confined him for a few 
days to his chamber; but he was ſoon ſo well recovered 
as to walk out and to viſit whatever was curious in the 
city, In the courſe of theſe viſits, he heard much of 
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the villa of M. d' Anglures, that ſingular and bene volent 
character whom I have already mentioned. His curio- 
ſity, in courſe, was greatly excited; and, as I am very 
intimate with this gentleman, I readily promiſed to in- 
troduce him, I fet out the next day, after dinner, with 
M. &Aimeri and Charles in the ſame carriage. When 
we arrived at this delightful ſpot, we were told that M. 
d' Anglures was to take a walk into the fields, but 
that he would return ſoon. In the mean time, we were 
admitted inta his apartments. About half an hour after 
perceiving that M. d' Aimeri was too deeply engaged in 
the cabinet of Natural Hiſtory, to be eaſily diverted 
from it, I offered to conduct young Charles into the 
rdens, which were the admiration of every one. We 
ſcarce left the houſe, when a ſervant came to inform 

us, trat M. d' Anglures was returned, and would attend 
us inſtantly. He ſoon appeared. The moment he caſt 
his eyes upon Charles, I obſerved a ſudden alteration in 
his countenance. He ſeemed to behold him with an 
air, in which aftonihment and tenderneſs were equally 
blended ; and, after ſome pauſe, he exclaimed, by 
God! what a kkeneſs ! — Then turning away his head, 
he wiped his eyes, that were all ſuffuſed with tears. 
Afterwards, taking Charles by the hand, Forgive,” 
faid he, my curioſity, but—how old are you ?—* Fif- 
teen and a half,“ anſwered Charles. Oh! Heavens!“ 
reſumed M. d' Anglures, her very voice! Ah! Sir, 
he continued, addreſſing himſelf to me, Who is this 
70 gentleman ? What is his name ?— The Che va- 
her de Valmont'—I had no ſooner pronounced theſe 
words, than M. d'Anglures caught Charles in bis arms, 
and preſſed him to his boſom, with a tranſport, which 
would have enabled me to divine the caule, if I had 
known any thing of the hiſtory of this extraordinary 
man; but being abſolutely unacquainted with it, I con- 
templated this unexpected ſcene with inexpreſũble ſur. 
rite, when M. d'Anglures, again turning to me, faid, 
This very day, you ſhall know the cauſe of the ſituati- 
on in which you now hchold me; yau ſhall be acquaint- 
| ed 
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ed with my whole hiſtory; and I am certain you will 
ity me.— But with whom does this amiable boy travel ? 

15 it with his Governor ?”—* No, I aaſwered, with 
bis grandfather.'—* His grandfather !* retumed M. d'- 
Anglures, with a frantic air.'— Yes, M. d' Aimeri 
: What! interrupted he, M. d'Aimeri here! M. d' Aimeri 
in this houſe !'—He uttered theſe words with ſuch a ve- 
bement, yet faultering voice, and the fury of anger was ſo 
viſible in his eyes, that were {till bedewed with tears, that 
I could he at no loſs to underſtand, that if he had found 
in Charles a dear and affecting object, he had recolleQ- 
ed in his grandfather a deteſted enemy. —“ I hope,” faid 
I, © that you underſtand the rights of hoſpitality, and 
that your conduct will not leſſen the exalted opinion I en- 
tertain of your wiſdom and virtue.'— Ah!” cried he, 
« if you knew'—He then ſeemed in a revery for ſome mo- 
ments, when fixing his eyes on Charles, his rage, ſo far 
from ſubſiding, appeared to kindle afreſh, Charles, who 
till then was motionleſs with aſtoniſhment, now broke 
filence : Sir, {aid he, do you know my 5 
and can you, have any cauſe of complaint againſt him.? 
If you have, I am ready, in his name, to give you all 
the I —— require 3 us Te inter- 
d' ures, i im. t it, 

BY Chats do you Lagos grandfather I. d' 
Anglures heſitated a moment, and then aſſuming a mildl- 
er and more tranquil air, he anſwered, * Your 
ther does not know me, as you will foon perceive ; but 
by a ſtrange fatality, his name recalls the moſt ful 
events to my recollection. I deſire to ſee him inſtantly. 
Wait for us in the garden.'— No, no, interrupted 
Charles, with great impetuoſity, you mal not ſee him 
but in my preſence. “ Young gentleman,” returned M. 
d'Anglures, * 1 forgive this unbecoming miſtruſt, on ac- 
, count of the reſpectable cauſe that excites it. But know, 
I conſent that Count de Roſeville. ſhall attend as a wit- 

neſs to our interview. Recollect too that I am in my 
own houſe, and that were * chat your grandfather 
4 is 
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is my enemy, he ſhould here find an inviolable aſylum.” 
M. d' Anglures, faid I, is perfectly right; — 1 
think that M. d'Aimeri himſelf would be much dif 
ed at the expreſſions that have eſcaped you. Stay here 
then, and in a quarter of an hour we will retumn.'—At- 
ter this reproof we left Charles, who, however, was not 
exempt from great anxiety. For my part, ſurpriſed 
and confounded by all that I had juſt heard, I waited 
with ſome apprehenſion, and with — eurioſity, for 
the unravelling of this extraordinary adventure. had 
not the courage to queſtion M. d' Anglures, who, on 
. — the houſe, fig, « * Go, my dear Count, and 
look for M. d'Aimeri; but give me your honour that 
you will not mention what has paſſed.'—I promiſed 
obedience to this injunction.— Well then,” he reſumed, 
« wait till I fend for you. He left me, without giving 
2 the rtunity of 2 him. I found M. d'- 


in the galle atural Hiſtory, and ſo 
a eee that he Tak not perceive I was returned 

his grandſon. In about ten minutes, a ſervant 
came to inform us, that M. d' Anglures awaited for us 
in his a ent. This invitation excited an uneaſineſa, 
which M. d' Aimeri, however, was ſtill too abſent to 
remark. 1 took his arm, and we followed the ſervant, 


who, having led us through many apartments, ſhewed 
us a door, gave us the key of it, and retired. I imme- 


diately opened this erious door, and entered ſirſt. 
1 thought that I had known the whole houſe, which I 


had been over a hundred times; but I faw with aſto- 


niſhment, that this apartment, equally ſingular and . 
nificent, was abſolutely unknown to me. The 

and floor were of a white and dazzling marblez and at 
the end, oppoſite the door, four Five pillars of porphy- 
ry orcs an elegant canopy of ſilver tiſſue, of al 4 


ed with filver fringe, and wis of gauze. Thefe, 
being quite drawn, concealed the inſide of the pavilion; 
but the moment M. d' Aimeri appeared, they were drawn 
up, and we FETs M. A, who, in 
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ful voice, thus addreſſed him, Lift up thy eyes, bar- 
barian, and contemplate thy work. — 
NM. d' Aimeri, trembling, turned towards the affecting 
object, that was now to tear open afreſh all the wounds 
of his heart. On a pedeſtal, he ſaw a ſtatue of white 
marble, repreſenting Fidelity weeping. This figure held 
in one hand ſome long and beautiful treſſes of light hair, 
and with the other ſhe preſſed to her heart a letter half- 
folded, of which not a word could he ſeen but the 
name, in large letters of gold, Cecilia. At this fight, 
your unhappy friend, petrified with aſtoniſhment and 
ief, is for a moment motionleſs. Then looking with 
a diſtracted eye at M. d' Anglures, trembling, tottering, 
and leaning againſt a pillar, What!” ſaid he, the Che- 
valier de Murville '—* Ves, himſclf,* interrupted M. d' 
Anglures; © yes, I am that unfortunate— the Chevalier 
de Murville, thy implacable enemy — Oh! my daughter! 
exclaimed M. d' Aimeri: he could ſay no more: his ſobs 
deprived him of utterance.—* Inhuman man,” reſumed 
M. d' Anglures, of what felicity has thy cxecrable am- 
bition robbed me! It is juft that at length that very 
ambition ſhould now contribute to augment thy confufion 
and remorſe. Know what. fortune I poſſeſs. Behold 
theſe riches which I deſpiſe, and of which I could never 
know the value but in ſharing them with the obje& I 
adored, that innocent victim of thy cruelty, as ſuſceptible, 
alas! as ſhe was unfortuuate : for if thou art {till i 
rant of it, learn now that I was loved! Les! barbarian, 
Cecilia loved me; and, notwithitanding thy atrocious 
* cruelty, it is ſhe who ordered me to relzect thy life— 
it is ſhe only who could withhold this deſperate arm.—- 
I abandoned my country; I retired to this ſpot, toſeck 
in vain for that repoſe which thou haſt torn from me for 
ever. A faithful friend, the only one I have left in 
France, gives me every year ſome intelligence of Cecilia. 
I know that ſhe is ſtill tving—be grateful to Heaven 
lo long as ſhe is in being, thou haſt nothing to dread 
from my reſentment; but Ah! then? interrupted M. 
d' Aimeri, * follow the ſuggeſtions of Your rage—your 
B35 friend 
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friend deceives you Cecilia is no more.'—* She is no 
more! cried the Chevalier de Murville, Cecilia no more 
— and art thou ſtill alive?“ Thunder-ſtruck, frantic, 
he was now ruſhing furiouſly towards M. d'Aimeri. I 
threw myſelf between them. At this inſtant, young 
Charles, jmpelled by his apprehenſions for his grand- 
father's ſafety, haſtily entered the room, and ſeeing that 
I was holding the Chevalier de Murville, What!” * faid 
he, addreſſing himſelf to him, do you deceive me? 
What means this furious paſſion? If my grandfather is 
. the object of it, here am I, who inſiſt upon ſatisfaQtion.” 
— Theſe words reſtored the Chevalier de Murville to 
himſelf. The countenance of Charles, and the ſound of 
his voice, operated upon him like an irreſiſtible charm. 
To this tranſport of fury ſucceeded the moſt tender 
emotions ; his eyes were bedewed with tears; and turn- 
ing to M. d&Aimeri, * Ah!' cried he, give me this 
2 and I can pardon all the pangs with which you 

ave embittered my life.” M. d' Aimeri, fo far from 
being capable of anſwering this addreſs, did not even hear 
it. Plunged in the deepeſt revery ; his eyes fixed on his 
unha ughter's hair; he was mtent alone on this 
Cittreſſing object. I approached him, and taking him by 
the arm, Come, ſaid I, let us leave the Chevalier 
de Murville to his own reflections: he will doubtleſs ſoon 
reproach himſelf for having thus aggravated ſufferings a 
thouſand times more poignant than his own. * Yes, Sir,“ 
continued, going up to the Chevalier de Murville, © I 
was ignorant of your name and of your paſſion for the 
unfortunate Ceciha ; but I knew that ſhe expired in her 
father's arms, and that this wretched father, inconſolable 
for her loſs, and overwhelmed with forrgyw, could never 
have ſupported life, but for the fake of this young man 
— Ceciha's nephew, and the only fon that Heaven has 
left him.“ What!“ returned the Cheraher, is his ſon 
dead? Does he lament Ceciha? Ah! if he is wretched, 
J alone am now guilty.'—* Ceaſe,” cried M. d' Aimeri, 
to reproach yourſelf for a tranſport of rage, which is but 


a Con- 
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a coufequence of the vengeance of Heaven that purſues 
me. It it be true, that a ſtrong reſcntment can laſt for 
ever in a generous heart, you ought never to forgive me, 
and I—I am bound to pardon every thing in you. -M. 
d' Aimeri, ſupported between me and Charles, now left 
the honſe, and with what painful ſenfations you en- 
fily imagine. I conveyed him back to ****®, in a fitu- 
ation that truly claimed compaſſion. I ſpent the evening 
with him, and in the prefenee of the Chevalier de Val- 
mont he related his whole haſtory, which he eoncluded 
with this exhortation to his grandfon : * You will one day 
be a father: be careful not to make any one of your chil- 
dren an object of partiality. Suggeſtions of pi 
will render yon blind to the vices and im ions of 
the favourite child, and unjuſt and cruel to all the others. 
The. next morning, I returned alone to the Chevalier 
de Murville. I found him under the teſt dejection 
of mind, ſeverely reproaching himſelf for his behaviour 
the preceding day. I made him more wretched ſtill, by 
informing him of all the particulars which M. d' Aimeri 
had been relating to me. He burſt into tears while 1 - 
was deſcribing the affecting ſcene in the cottage, where 
Cecilia received the impreſſion that was ſo fatal to her; 
and you may imagine his emotions, while I was relating 
to him all the particulars of her laſt ſickneſs and death. 
After anſwering all his enquiries, I put ſome queſtions 
to him in my turn. He told me that he had voluntarily 
exiled himſelf, that Cecilia might never more hear of him, 
and that he might never be in the way of meeting her 
father ; that he had kept up a correſpondence in France 
with one perſon only, whom he had enjoined never to 
mention the name of M. d*Aimer, that time and reaſon, 
although they had allayed the firſt turbulent emotions of 
deſpair, had never been able to eradicate his paſſion from 
a heart, in which Cecilia would live for ever; in fine, 
that his deſire of appearing worthy of the favour and con- 
fidence of a great Prince, had excited ſome ſentiments of 
ambition; but that he had found no real conſolation but 


if 
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in retirement, ſtudy, and pleaſure of doing good. Be- 
fore we parted, he wrote a letter to M. d' Ameri, con- 
taining the moſt pathetic apologies; which he deſired 
me to deliver. M. d'Aimeri could not receive it with- 
out great expreſſions of ſenſibility, That very evening, 
we were informed that the Chevalier de M was ex- 
tremely ill, and had ſent for a phyſician. He is much 
better to-day. When he is perfectly recovered, and in 
a ſituation to receive us, I will accompany my young 
Prince to the honſe and gardens, which he has not yet 
ſeen ; and M. d' Aimeri has requeſted me to take that 
opportunity of gratifying the curioſity of the Chevalier 
de Valmont. I hope, therefore, that no animoſity will 
now ſubſiſt between theſe two worthy men. 


- 


THE 


T un E 
BLIND WOMAN OF SPA. 
A C Of E p x. 
All the particulars of this Comedy are fricly true. 


Even the name of the woman, the names of her chy- 
dren, and the profeſſion of her huſband, are preſerved. 


Le Conquerant eft craint, le Sage eſt eſtimẽ; 
Mais le Bienfaiſant charme, & ui frul eſt Liens, VouTans. 


- - 


THE PERSONS,. 


Mrs. Aglebert, the wife of a Shoemaler. 
Jennet, 
Mary, 2 2 Au draghers: 


Goto, a blind woman. 
Lady Seymour, an E * Lats. 


Felicia, a French 


Father Anthony, a Capuchin Friar. 
The Scene is at the Waters of Spa. 


SCENE I. A Val. 
Mrs. Aglebert, Jennet. 
x Mrs. Aglebert, {holding a bundle.) 


ET us ſtop a little, the weather is ſo fine. 
Jennet. We are almoſt at home, mother; and 
IF you will give me leave, I will carry the * which 
encumbers you. _ 
re. 
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Mrs. Aglebert. No, no, it is too heavy. It is our pro- 
viſion for to-morrow and Sunday. 

Fennet. There is nothing but potatoes ! 

Mrs. Aglebert. Well, Jennet ? 

Fennet. For theſe eighteen months we have had no 
other food but potatoes. | 

Mrs. Aglebert. My child, when people are poor — 

Fennet. Lou was not ſo eighteen months ago, mo- 
ther? We made ſuch good braad, and pies, and cakes. — 

Mr:. Aglebert. Ah, if you knew my reaſon !—But, 
Jennet, you are too young to comprehend theſe things. 

Fennet. Too young! I am almoſt fifteen. 

Mrs. Aglebert. Your heart is good; and I will tell 
you all one of theſe days. 

ennet. Ah, mother! tell me now. — 
rs. Aglebert. Huſh, I hear a noiſe ; here are ſome 
ladies coming, — | 

Fennet. Ha, mother! ; 

Mrs. Aglebert. What is the matter 

ennet. It is ſhe: it is the lady that gave my ſifte-+ 
and I our new gowns. | 

Mrs. Aglebert. Did you not go and thank her this 
morning ? 

Fennet. Yes, mother. | 5 

Mrs. Aglebert. Now let us be gone! and the rather as 
our poor blind girl Goto has not had a walk to-day, 
and I dare ſay is in expectation of your coming. Come, 
you ſhall lead her to the capuchin garden, where L will 
join you when my work is done. Come then. — 

Fennet. I will follow you, mother. (Mrs. Aglebert 
goes before. TFennet ſlackens her pace. Lady Seymour 
and Felicia paſs by ber, without obſerving her. Fennet 
Hol at Felicia, and ſays.) She did not ſee me; I am 
ſorry for it, betauſe I greatly love her. (She runs t> 
overtake her mother.) | 


SCENE 
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SCENE . 


Lady Seymour, Felicia. 


LADY Seymour. There is no moving a ſtep in this 
place without meeting ſome unhappy wretches It 


grieves me to the heart. 


Felicia. You have ſuch ſenſibility !—Beſides, I think 
in general the Engliſh women are more compaſſionate 
than we; they have leſs whim, leſs coquetry; and co- 
quetry ſtifles and deſtroys every worthy ſentiment. 

Lady Scymour. What you ſaid juſt now reminds me 
of an incident with which I was ſtruck this moruing. 
You know the Viſcounteis Roſelle? 

Felicia. A little. 

Lady Seymour. 1 met her about two hours ago in the 
ſquare; there was a poor old lame beggar aſked her for 
charity, and told her his family were dying for want and 
hunger. The Viſcounteſs hearkened to him with com- 
paſſion, and pulling her purſe out of her pocket was go- 
ing to give it to him; when uhfortanately a perſon with 
caps and feathers to ſell, drew near. He opened the 
band-box, and the Viſcounteſs no longer heard the com- 

laint of the old man but with coldneſs -and inattention. 

owever, to get rid of him, ſhe threw a trifle, and pur- 
.chaſcd the whole contents of the band-box. | 

Felicia. I am ſure your ladyfhip relieved the old man. 

Lady Seymour. Hear me to the end. The poor man 
picked up the money, exclaiming, My wife and my cbil- 
dreit ſhall not die this day! Theſe few words kindled 

ſome; emotions in the heart of the Viſcounteſs, who is 
naturally good and humane: ſhe called back the old man; 
and, after a moment's reflection, ſaid to the perſon with 
whom ſhe had been dealing, you may charge me more 


for theſe things I have juſt now taken, but you muſt 


give me credit. The propoſal was accepted, and the 
purſe given to the unhappy old man, whoſe joy and ſur- 
priſe had almoſt made him expire at the feet of his be- 


nefaCtreſe. 
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nefactreſa. Seated under a tree, and concealed by the 
covered walk, I could eafily attend to this intereſting 
ſcene, which has furniſhed me. with abundant matter for 
reflection. | | 

Felicia. You ſhould take a journey to Paris; and 
ſince you are fond of making reflection, we will ſupply 
you with many other ſubjects. You will there ſee; for 
inſtance, that we value ourſelves on imitating you in 
every thing, except one, I mean benevolence. We car- 
ry all your faſhions to the extreme, we take to your cuſ- 
toms and manners; but we have not yet adopted that 
— cuſtom univerſally eſtabliſhed with you, to raiſe 
ubſcriptions for encouraging merit, or relieving the diſ- 
treſſed. | 

Lady Seymour. So you mimic rather than imitate us, 
fince you make no mention of what renders us truly va- 
luable ; and by overdoing our cuftoras and manners, you 
turn us into ridicule. « 
Felicia. I hope in time you will communicate ſome of 
your virtues to us, as you have already given us your 
manners. But, my lady, to continue this converſation 
more at our eaſe, will you go to the mountain, where we 
ſhall find ſhade ?— 

Lady Seymour. I cannot, for J muſt wait the coming 
of — whom I appointed to meet me here.  _- 

Felicia. Will your buſineſs delay you long? 

Lady Seymour. No, I have but one word to fay. Ha, 
here he comes ! 

Felicia. So, it is Father Anthony! I can gueſs the 
motive for ſuch an appointment. You want to be in- 
formed where you can beſt do a generous action; and 
for ſuch a purpoſe the venerable Father Anthony is Wor- 
thy of your confidence. Farewel, my lady; I fhall ex- 
pect you on the mountain. 

Lady Seymour. Where ſhall I find you ? 

Felicia. In the little temple. 

Lady Seymour. I will be with you in a quarter of an 

ur. [ Felicia goes out. 


SCENE 
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SCENE III. 
Lady Seymour, Father Anthony. 


LADY Seymour. Poor Father Anthony, with how 
much pain he walks; what a pity he is ſo old, he has an 
excellent heart !—Good day to you, Father Anthony; 
I have been waiting for you an hour. 

Father Anthony. (a noſegay in his hand.) I did not 
care to leave home without a little noſegay for your la- 
 yſhip, and I had not a roſe ;. but — one of our 


very 

Father Anthony. O, as to carnations 1 fear nobody. 
—— Without boaſting, I have the fineſt, carnations ! 
But, my lady, you have not been to ſee my garden bnce 
I have had carnations in blow !— 

Lady Seymour. 1 will certainly go. But in 8 
le garden there is always ſuch a number of people, and 
I am . fo unſociable. But, Father Anthony, let us 
talk of our affairs. Have you found out a family for 
me that are and worthy ? 

Father 8 Found one. : Ah! my lady, 
I have found a treaſure : A woman, her nen 


- five children, and in ſuch want - 
Lady Seymour. What employment is the huſband ? 
Fat * Anthony. He is a ſhoemaker; and his wife 
makes linen; but ſhe is a woman of ſuch iety __ 
tue. She is the daughter of a ſchoolmaſter; be 
and writes; ſhe has an education above * — in 
life. Then if you know the charity of which theſe peo- 
are capable, and the good they have done. Ah, =y 
they richly "You gi your fifty guineas. 
Lady Seymour. ou give _ t pleaſure, - Father 
Fat Anthody.. O. is a hiſtory. In the firſt 
place, the huſband's name It. Tn th will 


Ou) 


| | Pleafures and his bapp 
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you muſt witneſs it to believe 


you go to his houſe ? 
all. | 


Lady Seymour. Hear me, Father ; come back to this 


place in two hours, and we will go together to theſe 
good people; but in the mean time tell me their hiſtory 
in two words. 
Father Anthony. In two words !—It would take 
me three quarters of an hour for the bare preamble ; and, 
what is more, I never could tell any thing in two words. 

Lady Seymour. So I find. Well, Father, farewel 
till the evening; I-hear people coming towards us, and 
we ſhall be int 1 VER TY 
Fauler Anthony, And my part I have 
buſineſs ; but I will be here . 

Lady Seymour. You will find me here. Farewel, 
Father Anthony. 

Father Anihony, (who makes fome flaps, and returns.) 
— * come and ſee my carnations, won't 


niay depend 
V 

Lady Seymour. Who, . 

Father A No, of the worthy 
It is a Say of 
, turns back, and ſpeaks with an air of confidence) 
I have one variegated red and white tis a none 
ſuch in Spa. 

Lady Seymour. I will certainly go and fee it to-morrow. 

Father Anthony, (in going out.) — my lady; 
what a worthy action you are going to do 3 A 

e 

Lady Seymour. The Agleberts and the carnations 
make extraordinary confuſion to his brain. To reheve 
the poor, and cultivate his flowers, make the ſum of his 
ineſs. The virtues are al- 
ways accompanied with the moſt ſimple defires. - But I 
muſt go and find Feheia.— Ha, w a ſweet pretty 


girl 
oy SCENE 


8 Yes, Father Anthony, I promiſe 5 


—( He moves 5 4 


„„ We, Ave Jni_—_— 


©4645. * 
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SCENE W. 
Lady Seymour, Fennet, Goto, Mary. 


Jennet, leading Goto ta the bottom of the flage, where ſbe 
ops and fits down. Mary, her „comes forward to 
look at Lady Seymour. 


MART. No, it is not ſhe. 

Lady Seymour, (looking at her.) She is charming. 
Come hither, my little dear; what are you looking 
for ? 

Mary, (making a courifey.) It is that I took you for 
228 dy, 2 likewiſe very aminble ; and 
1 find I am miftaken. | 

Lady Seymour. But perhaps I am good too, as well as 
your lady. | 

Marg. ( ſhaking her head.) Oh! 

Lady Seymour. You do not believe it ? 

Mary. The lady gave mea gown. 

2 Seymour. b tne is another affair. Is that 
it you have now ? 

Mary. Yes, madam ; and then I have a fine cap, 
which I ſhall wear on Sunday. And my ſiſter Jennet 
and my fiſter Louiſa, have new gowns. | 

Lady Seymour. And all from the good lady? 

Mary. Yes, indeed. 

Lady Seymour. What is her name? eb 

Mary. I never ſaw her till this morning, and I have 
forgot her name; but ſhe is a French lady, and lodges 
at the Prince Eugene. 

Lady Seymour. O 'tis Felicia. And are your ſiſ- 
ters as pretty as you? 

5.4 There is Jennet below. * . 

ly Seymour. That yo irl who fits knitting? 

Mary. Yes, that is ſhe. * 

Lady Seymour. Who is that with her? 

Mary. Tt is Goto, our blind woman. 

| Lady Seymour. Who is your blind woman? 

Alary. Mary, our blind woman, as my mother 2 
er, 
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her, whom we wall with, and lead about. As to me 
I have only led her theſe three months, becauſe I was 
too little; and ftill l am not allowed to Teas hr in the 
ſtrects for fear of the crowd. — 

Lady Seymour. She 1s ſurely one of your relations. 

Mary. Yes, a relation very poſſibly. I don't know; 
but my mother loves her as much as ſhe loves us, for ſhe 
ſometimes calls her her ſixth child. 

Lady Seymour. It is very right to take care of rela- 
tions, eſpecially when they are infirm.—— What is your 
name? 

Mary. Mary, at your ſervice. 

Lady Seymour. Well, Mary, come and ſee me to- 
. morrow morning, I live upon the terrace at the large 

white houſe, and bring your blind woman with you 1 
ſhall ll be very glad to CO 


O Goto, is a 
22. Farewel, Mary 34. 


* Foes out. 
SCENE V. | 
| Mary, Jennet, Goto. 
MARY. Here is another good lady. rn lay a 


ſhe will have a Gown made for Goto ; ſhe loves 
blind pedple, I ſee that. I am ve Lad of it. I 
ſhall keep my pretty apron ; but if it "bad not been for 
this, I would Was. given it to Goto.—Ah! there they 
come. They want 4 know what the lady faid to me. 
ennet. Mary, tell us who that fine lady is that was 
ing with you? 
Mary. Is ſhe not a pretty lady ? She lives upon the 
terrace ; I ſhall go there to-morrow, and lead Goto with 
me.. 

Fennet. Not alone, there are too many ftreets. 

Mary. Yes, to be ſure, and in the ſtreets too. The 
fine lady Caid I was tall enough to do that. She knows 
theſe things very well, perhaps. | 
| Goto, Vir, you are not ſtrong enough to ſupport me. 


Mary. 
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Mary. O, to be ſure.—But it is becauſe you love 
Jennet better than me. That is not fair. 
Goto. Alas! my children, I love you equally ; you 
are all ſo charitable ! | LA 
Jeunet. Well, Mary, I will only lead Goto through 
the ſtreets without — the lady's houſe, — 4 
Mary. No, no, you come with us: don't be un- 
eaſy ; but, going ' along the road, Goto ſhall likewife - 
lean upon me. her promiſe me that, and I ſhall be 
ſatisfied. | 


Goto. Yes, Mary; yes, my girl. —Poor dears, God 
will bleſs you all. WII 
Mary, By the bye, Goto, are you our relation? 
The lady aſked me, and I did not know what anſwer to 
make. oh | 
Goto. Alas! IT am nothing to you, and I owe you 
| every thing But Heaven will reward you. : 

Mary. What is it then you owe us, Goto — Is it 
that it is a trouble to us to take care of you !—It is with 
ſuch good will. O! I wiſh I was but big enough to 
dreſs, ſerve, and lead you, like my mother and Jen- 
net. a | : 

ennet (low to Mary.) Hold your ton „ you vex 
het, I n ' 5 71 

Mary. (going to the other fide of Goto, taking her by 
the hand.) Goto, my dear Goto, have I ſaid any thing 
that gives you pain ? Are you offended ? 

Goto. On the contrary, my dear children, your good 
hearts make me forget all ſorrows. — * 
Mary. O! we are very happy then. But I hear 
my mother's voice; it is ſhe and Louiſa. 


SCENE VL 


Mary, Fennet, Goto, Mrs. Aglebert, Louiſa. 
MRS. Aglebert. There they are. Jennet, we were 


looking for you; come, it is to go home. 
Jennet. O, mother, allow us to work here half an hour 


lon ger. 
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Mrs. Aglebert. Very well, 1 have no obje&ion. Mary, 

8 wheel, and bring forme work for your- 
at the ſame tune. [ Mary goes out. 
Louiſa. And for me, mother ? 


Mrs. Aglebert. You ſhalt ſtay with Goto, in caſe ſhe 


wants any thing ; you ſhall execute her commiſſions. = 


You muſt accuſtom yourſelf to be of uſe as well as your 
ſiſterz. Come, let us ſt down.—f She drew: a form, and 
fits dowon ; ſhe takes Goto by the hand, and places her betweer: 
herſelf and Fennet. ) ) 
: Lout to Fennel. Siſter, Q me place, I 
muſt a a Goto. 1 aa 
Mrs. Aglebert. Sit down on the ground by her 
Louiſa. With all rr 
Ener at 5 ) RN * 
ennet er, is eel. M, s 
1d mother the wheel, who 8 to Aon : — 
net knits ; Mary fits upon a large flone in the corner near the 
forms by "the feds . mother, and hems a handlercbiey: 
and Louiſa takes ſome violets out of the pusket of her apron to 
make a noſegay. 
Mrs. Aglebert, (after a. bort ſilence. ) Mary, is your 
father come home ? 
Mary. No, mother. | 
Pp Is he not gone to the Capuchin convent ? 
Mr. Aglebert.. Yes, to ſpeak with Father Anthony. 
Mary. O, Father Anthony has fine carnations. 
Louiſa, {crying.) Ah, Goto, you have thrown down 
all my violets, by your turning, on the ground. 
Soto. Forgive me, my dear child.-I could not ſee them, 
_ (fill crying.) O, my violets !— 
s. Aglebert. W hat is the matter, bttle girl ? 
Loui. Marry, ſhe has thrown down all my violets. 
So ſhe may gather them up, and that too She throws 
away the noſegay ſbe had begun, in a paſſion.) 
ennet. O, fie, Louiſa. 
rs. Aglebert. Louiſa, come hither. C Louiſa riſes, 
and Mrs. Aglebert takes her between her knees. ang Leuiſa, are 
| you angry with Goto? 


Louiſa. 


r 
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Loviſa. Yes, ſhe has thrown down my violets. - 
Mrs. Agletbert. We ſhall talk of that by and bye; but 
in the firſt place, take my wheel and carry it home, 

Louiſa. With all my heart, mothet.——-O it is too 
heavy, I-cannot * it. , _ he 

Mr. Aglebert. Well, Louiſa, no longer 

- Fnce you cannot my wheel. 

Louiſa. (crying.) But, Aro Gn I have not ſtrength ; 
is it my fault ? 

Mrs. Aglebert. So you think I am wrong to defire it ? 

Lat. Yes, mother, you are wrong. And then you 
_ 1 well that I am too little to carry that great 
u hee 

Yo . Aglebert. It is very true. ] know it; but don't 
you know Hkewiſe that Goto is bind? Can ſhe ſee your 
flowers, and can ſhe help you to gather them up ? 

Louiſa. Well, 1 was wrong to cry and to be provoked 
with her. 

Mrs. Aglebert. Is ſhe not ſufficiently unhappy, poor 
girl, not to ſee ? to be blind from her birth? 

Goto, (taking Mrs. Aglebert by the hand.) Ah! Mrs. 
Aglebert, I am not unhappy ; no, your goodneſs, your 
charit | 

Mrs. Aglclert. Don't ſpeak of that, my dear girl— 
Hear me, Louiſa, if you do not look upon Goto as your 
ſiſter, I will no longer look upon you as my child. 

Louiſa. I love Goto very well; but, however, ſhe is 
not my fiſter. 

Mrs. Aghtert. Tt pleaſed God to make this poor girl 
fall quite helpleſs * my hands; was it not to ſay to 
me, There 1s a fixth child which I give you ? 

Fennzt. O yes, juſt the fame thing. 

Mary. I likewife can conceive that. 

Mr. Aglebert, And Louiſa too will be able to con- 
ceive it in time: goodneſs of heart muſt come with rea- 
fqn. My dear children, there is no ſuch thing as content 
without a good Heart; I repeat it to you, and deſire 
you will remember it. Your father and I have worked 
hard, and have had a „ but by al- 
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ways doing our duty, life paſſes ſmoothly ; and then one 
good action conſoles us for ten years of toil and vexation. 
Mary. Mother I think 1 hear ſome ladies coming. 
Ms. Aglebert. Very well, let. us be gone 
ennet. Mother, mother, it is the French lady. 
rs. Aglebert. No matter, let us go home. Come, 
wot back the bench. [They all riſe. 


. SCENE VII. 
Mary, Jennet, Goto, 8 3 * Lady 508 


LADY Seymour. Father Anthony is not yet come. 

——Ha! there are the young girls of whom we were. 
now ſ 

' Felicia, (to . ) Is that your mother? 

Mrs. Aglebert, (making a couriſey.) yes, madam 
and I promiſed to go to-morrow to thank you, madam, 
for your goodneſs to my children; but I have been ſo 
buſy yeſterday and to-day. | 
Felicia. This blind girl is one of your family, no doubt? 

Mer. Aglebert. No, madam. 

Goto. No, but it 1s the ſame thing. 

Mrs. Aglebert. Jennet, take my wheel. et us go, 
Jeſt we diffurb the ladies.- 

Lady Seymour. I beg you will not go away. I have 
ſomething to ſay to you. (Low to Felicia.) She ſcems 
to dread our queſtions about the blind woman. It- is 
ſomewhat ſin 

Felicia, (low as Lady Scymour. ) I I made the ſame re- 
mark — Aloud to Mrs. Aubert. ) What is your fitua- 
tion in life, yeur buſineſs ? 

Mrs. Aglebert. 1 ſpin and make linen. 

Lady Seymour. And is your work ſufficient to ſupport - 
your family ? 

+00 rs. 1 Ves, madam, we owe whorenithal. 

to live. 


F. * That day, however, when I * your ang. 
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ters on Annette and Lubin's hill, I was equally ftruck 
with the poverty which was ren! from their dreſs, and 
with their charming figures. And you yourſelf don't 
ſeem to be in a more proſperous ſtate. 

Mrs. Aglebert. It is true we are not rich, but we are 
content. 

Lady Seymour, (to Felici cia.) Does not ſhe intereſt you? 

Felicia. Beyond expreſſion. (T Mrs. A. plete: 1.) 
You have three charming little girls there (All * three 
courtſey.) Have you any more children? 

Mrs. Aglelert. J have t vo boys likewiſe, thank God. 

Goto. And I, whom ſhe entircly ſupports.— 

Mrs. A glebert. Ah, Goto! 

Lady Seymour. How 

Goto. It is to theſe worthy people I owe thing. 
This family of angels lodge, feed, clothe, and 4 me 
who am a poor infirm girl, frequently ſick, and always 
uſeleſs. I find in them a father, mother, brothers, ſiſ 
ters, and ſervants; for they are all equally diſpoſed te 


do good offices, all equally equally charitable. Ah, 
ladies, they are angcls, angels, whom you ſee "By 
fore you. 


Felicia. What, it is impoſſible ! O heavens ! 


Lady Seymour. Surpriſe and compaſſion have ſtruck 
me motionleſs. 


Mrs. Aglebert. ___ God! what we have done was ſo 
natural ! This good girl had no other reſource; we 
could comfort and help her: could it be poſſible to 
abandon her ? 

Mary, (low to Fennet.) Why are thefe ladies ſo very 
— at this? See, they are in tears. 

ennet. It is becauſe they are f riſed at it; b 
0 then no reaſon. L "0 ” 

Felicia. Be ſo as to let us know the particulars 
of ſuch. an Lan de 

Lady Seymour, * Mr. Aglebert.) How did this poor 
girl fall into your hands? N 

Goto. We lodged in the ſame 1 ah an old 
aunt of mine, who took care of me, and upon whoſe la- 


bour 
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bour I ſubſiſted, happened to die, and with her I loft 
every means of ſupport. I fell fick, and this dear good 
woman came to ſee me; ſhe began by ſitting up with 
me, paying a doctor for me, making my drinks, in 
ſhort, ſerving me as my nurſe. When I recovered, ſhe 
took me home to her houſe, where I have been treated 
theſe two years as if I had been the eldeſt daughter of 
the family. 

Felicia, (embracing Mrs. Aglebert.) O incomparable 
woman! with ſuch a ſoul, into what a condition has your 
deſtiny placed you. 

Lady Seymour. Let me too embrace her. 

Mrs. Aglebert. Ladies, you make me aſhamed. 

Lady Seymour, (to Mrs. Aglebert.) Tell us your name, 
that reputable name, which ſhall never be eflaced from ; 
our remembrance. | 

Mrs. Aglebert. My name is Catherine Aglebert. 

Lach Seymour. Aglebert! It is ſne whom Father 
Anthony mentioned to me. Do you know Father An- 


thony? 

Me. Aglebert. Yes, madam, he came to our houſe 
this morning, and this evening has ſent for my huſband ; 
but I don't know what he wants with him. 

Goto. I ſaw him yeſterday at the Capuchin Gardens; 
he aſked me ſome_ queſtions, and I told him my whole 
ſtory. 

—— Felicia. But how comes it that your ſtory is not 
known to all the people in Spa? How is it poſſible that 
ſuch an inſtance of virtue and benevolence ſhould remain 
unknown? | 

Goto. Becauſe Mr. and Mrs. Aglebert have never men- 
tioned it: beſides, I am frequently fick, and of courſe | 


. confined to the houſe a part of the year; and Jennet, 
who takes care of me, leads me, by her mother's deſire, 
to the walks which are the leaſt frequented ; and when 
ſhe obſerves people coming, ſhe leads me a different 
way. It is ouly when ſhe is greatly hurried with her 
work that I am taken to the garden of the Cn 
| ; 5 hic 
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which is near at hand, and that has only happened three 
or four times. 

Lady Seymour, (to Felicia.) Here is virtue in all its 
luſtre, and we enjoy the inexpreſſible happineſs of diſ- 
covering and contemplating it in all its purity. Simple, 
ſublime, natural; without vanity, without oſtentation, 
and finding within itſelf both its glory and its reward. 

Felicia. Ah! whocan ſee it in this light without pay- 
ing their adoration? Who can look upon this woman 
without feeling a delightful emotion of reſpe& and admi- 
ration! | 

Lady Seymour. And that conformity of diſpoſition, 
that general agreement for the good of the whole fami- 
ly. And that girl, the aſſecting and virtuous object 
of ſo many kindneſſes, how ſhe expreſſes her gratitude, 
how ſhe is penetrated with whatever ſhe ought to feel ! 
No, nothing is wanting to complete the delightful 
picture. 

Mary. O mother, I think I fee Father Anthony. 

Louiſa. J am glad of it, for he always gives me a 
violet. 

Lady Seymour. Stay, Nrs. Aglebert, and we will go 
home with you preſently. 


Ars. Aglebert. Madam ! 


SCENE VIII. 


Mary, Fennet, Goto, Louiſa, Mrs. Aglebert, Lady Sey- 
POE 7 mour, Felicia, Father Anthony. he 


LADY Seymour. Come, Father Anthony, come, I 


fancy I have diſcovered the treaſure you ſpoke of to 
me. | 


Father Anthony. Juſt ſo, there they are; it is Mrs. 
Aglebert. Well then, my lady, you know her hiſ- 


tory !—— 
| C2 Lady 
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Lady Seymour. I know all. 

Father Anthony, (to Mrs. Aglebert.) Mrs. Aglebert, 
leam to know and thank your benefaQtreſs. Lady 
Seymour wanted to give fifty guineas to the moſt 
worthy family in Spa, and her choice has fallen upon 
your's. | 

Goto, (raiſing her hands to Heaven.) O my God !— 

Mrs. Aglebert. Fifty guineas ! No, madam, it 
15 too much ; there are a number of worthy people in 
Spa ſtill more needy than we. My neighbour Mrs. Sa- 
vard is a worthy woman, and in ſuch miſery ! 

Lady Seymour. Very well, I will take care of Mrs. 
Savard, I promiſe you. Father Anthony ſhall give 
you fifty guineas this night, and I will add a hundred 


more as a portion for Jennet. 


MM. Aglebert. O my lady, it is too much it is in- 
deed too much. 
Goto. O God! is it poſſible. O where is this good 


lady, that I may embrace her knees—Jennet, where is 
ſhe ?— | 
( Fennet leads her to Lady Seymour” feet.) 
Felicia. Poor girl, How affecting to ſee her—And 
you, my lady, you mult be happy? 
Goto, (laying hold of Lady S:ymour's robe.) Is this 
? 


Lady Seymour, (reaching her hand to Goto.) Yes, my 
1111 


Goto, (throwing berſelf at her feet.) Ab, madam, I 
will pray, for you all the days of my life. You have 
made the fortune of this reſpectable family, but you have 
done {til more for me. I owe to you their content, and 
the only happineſs poor Goto can find upon earth, which 
is the knowledge of theſe worthy people being made as 
happy as they deſerve, I have nothing more to with, and 
now I can die ſatisfied. | 

Lady Seymour, ( raiſing her up and embracing her.) O, 
I conceive your happineſ:, and enjoy it with tranſ- 
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Mrs. Aglebert. We ſhall all join, madam, in our prayers 
to Heavgp for you while we live. 

Fennet. O yes indeed. 

Mary. And with all our hearts, 

Louiſa. And I too. 

Lady Seymour. Pray then that it may preſerve to me 
a feeling heart; you prove to me that it is the moſt pre- 
cious gift Heaven can beſtow. 

Father Anthony. My lady, I juſt now came paſt Vaux- 
hall, where they are playing and dancing ; but I will 
wager, the pleaſures of the people who are there, are not 
equal to thoſe you have been juſt now taſting. 

Felicia, How they are to be pitied, if the happineſs 
we have heen enjoying is unknown to them 

Lady Seymour. Come, let us go home with Mrs. Agle- 
bert ; I am impatient to ſee her huſband ! 

Mrs. Aglebert. Madam, you are very good, but we 
live ſo high 

Lady Seymour. Come and conduct us; with what 
pleaſure ſhall I enter that houſe which contains ſuch vir- 
tuous inhabitants ! 

Mrs. Aglebert. Heavens! Father Anthony, ſpeak for 


us:! I am fo — ſo affected, I do not know how 


to expreſs myſelf. 
Father Anthony. Come, come, my lady's heart can ſee 


into your's—But, Mrs. Aglebert, there is one favour 
you mult obtain for me with my lady; it is to come 


and ſee my garden when ſhe leaves you. 
Lady Seymour. That is but juſt, and I promiſe you I 


Father Anthony. My lady, you very well deſerve the 
fineſt carnation in the whole town, and—you ſhall have 
it this night. j 

Mrs. Aglebert. If T durſt offer my arm to the ladies. 

\ HP Seymour. With all my heart, my dear Mrs. A gie- 
rt. 

Mrs. Aglebert. Jennet and Mary, take care of Goto. 

Felicia. Come, let us loſe no time, let us go to ſee 
the man who is worthy of ſuch a wife and ſuch children. 

C3 (They 
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( They go out with Father Anthony : Goto and the three 
little girls let them go on before. 


Goto. May God beſtow his richeſt bleſſiugs on that 
good lady! 

Mary. How amiable ſhe is! 

Louiſa. How beautiful ſhe is! 

Fenret. Is it poſſible to be ſo good and not be beau- 
tiful Now they are pait—come let us follow them 


O my father, how happy ſhall I be to witneſs his joy! 
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THE TALES OF THE CASTLE. 


Tranſlated by Tho. Holcroft and Publiſhed by Ro- 
biaſon, London. 


HE unfortunate James II. of England, was ob- 
liged to abandon his kingdom, and take refuge in 
France; where at the palace of St. Germain, Louis 
XIV. afforded him an aſylum. A few loyal ſubjects 
followed him in his retreat, and ſcttled at St. Germain; 
among whom was Madame de Varonne, deſcended from 
one of the beit families in Ireland, and whoſe hiſtory 1 
am going to recount. 

During the life of her huſband this lady lived in eaſe 
and affluence ; but, after his death, being left in a fo- 
reign country without protection, ſhe had not ſufficient - 
intereſt at court to obtain any part of the penſion on 
which they had before ſubſiſted. She Qed not, 
however, to preſent petitions to the miniſters, who al- 
ways anſwered, they would lay them before the king; 
and ſhe continued in ſuſpence for more than two years; 
till at laſt, on a renewal of her requeſt, ſhe received a 
denial, in ſo formal and pofitive a ſtyle, that ſhe could no 
longer be blind to the fate that attended her. 

Her ſituation was dreadful ; ever ſince the death of M. 
de Varonne ſhe had ſubſiſted by ſelling her plate, and 
part of her furniture, till ſhe had no longer any reſource. 


Her love of ſolitude, her piety, and ill health, had al- 
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ways prevented her mixing much with the world ; and 
fill leis than ever ſince the death of her huſband. She 
found herſelf then without ſupport, without friends, 


without hope; ſtript of every thing, plunged into a flate 


of frightiul miſery ; and, that the meaſure of her wocs 
might be full, ſhe was fifty years of age, and her conſlit u- 
tion was feeble and infirm. | 

Ia this her day of diſtreſs, ſhe had recourſe to him 
who belt could grant her conſolation and relief; who 
loc neſt could change the ſeverity of her deſtiny : who 
. moſt certainly could give her fortitude to ſupport cala- 
mity : ſhe caſt herfclf at the feet of the Almighty, and 
zrole with confidence, fortified and exalted above herſelf, 
and with the full aſſurance of a calm reſignation reviv- 
ing in her ſoul. She luoked with a ſteady eye on the 
de plorable ſcene before her, and ſaid to herſelf, Since it 
is thc inc vitable lot of mortals to die, of what importance 
is it whether we die by famine or diſeaſe ; whether we 
ſnk to reſt under a golden canopy or upon a bed of 
firaw? Will death be leſs welcome, becauſe I have no- 
thing to regret ? Oh no! I ſhall need neither exhorta- 
tions nor fortitu:!- : J have no ſacrifices to make; aban- 
doned Ly the world, I f} all think only of him who rules 
the world ; ſhall behold him ready to receive, to recom- 
pence me, and ſhall accept death as the moſt precious of 
all his gifts. | 

While ſhe was in the midſt of theſe reflections, Am- 
broſe, her footman, entered the chamber. It is neceſſary 
you ſhould know ſomething of Ambroſe, I will there- 
fore give you a few traits of his character. 

A mbroſe was forty years of age, and had lived with 
Madame de Varonne twenty. He could neither read nor 
write, was naturally blunt, apt to find fault, ſpoke little, 
and always appeared to look with contempt on his 
equals, and with a degree of haughtineſs on his maſters. 


His ſullen deportment and diſſatisfied air, made his at- 


tendance not very agreeable ; but his punctuality, good 
conduct, and perfect fidelity, had always made him eſ- 
teemed as a moſt excellent and valuable ſervant. His 

good 
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* qualities, however, were only known in part; for 
e poſſeſſed the moſt ſublime virtue: under a rough ex- 
terior was concealed an elevated and generous ſoul. 
Madame de Varonne had diſcharged the ſervants of her 
huſband ſoon after his deceaſe, and had. only kept one 
maid, a cook, and Ambroſe ; but the time was now 
come, in which ſhe muſt part with theſe likewiſe. 
Ambroſe, as I have ſaid, entered her chamber with a 
log of wood, it being winter, which he was going to 
put on the fire, when Madame de Varonne faid to him, 
I want to ſpeak to you Ambroſe. The tone of voice 
in which ſhe pronounced theſe words, ſtruck Ambroſe, 
who, flinging down his log upon the hearth, exclaimed, 
Good God! Madam !—\What is the matter? Do you 
know how much I owe the cook-maid, Ambroſe 
You neither owe her, nor me, nor Mary any thing, you 
paid us all yeſterday. True; that was not what I 
meant to ſay— I —ambroſe, you mult tell the cook and 
Mary, I have no further occation for their ſervice 
And ycu my good Anbroſe——you muſt ſeek 
another place Another place! What do you mean? 
No: I will live and die in your ſervice; let what will 
happen, I will never quit you. You do not know 
my fituation, Ambroſe Madam You do not 
know Ambroſe——lIf they have leſſened your penſion 
ſo that you cannot maintain your other ſervants, ſo be 
it; you muſt part with them; it cannot be helped: but 
I hope I have not deſerved to be turned away too. I 
am not mercenary, madam, and—— But I am ruined, 
Am broſe totally ruined, I have fold every thing 
T kad to ſell, and they have taken away my penſion. —- 
Taken away yonr penſion ! That cannot be it 
cannot be. It is nevertheleſs very true Taken 
avmy yorr penſien! Oh Ged! We muſt adore the 


Excrees of Previderce, Amhbroſe, and ſubmit without 
repining: ttc gret teſt cor ſolation I find amidſt my miſ- 
fortunes, is to be perfectly eſigned. Alas! How ma- 
nv gther vohappy beings, on the wide ſorſace of this 
earth, how many virtuous ſamilies are in my fituation ! 
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I have no children; my ſufferings will be few, for I 
ſhall ſuffer alone. No——no——no——replied Am- 
broſe, with a broken voice No—— You ſhall not 
ſuffer I have an arm and I can work. My good 
Ambroſe ! anſwered Madame de Varonne, I never doubt- 
ed of your attachment to me, but I will not abuſe your 
kindneſs : all that I defire you to do for me, is to hire a 
{mall chamber, a garret ; I have ſtill money enough to 
ſupport me for two or three months; I can work, I can 
ſpin ; find ſome employment for me, if you can, and 
that is all I wiſh; all I can admit 
While ſhe expreſſed herſelf in this manner, Ambroſe 
ſtood fixed in filence, contemplating his miſtreſs; and 
when ſhe had finiſhed, caſting himſelf at her feet, ex- 
claimed, oh, my dear, my honoured miſtreſs, hear the 
determination, the oath of your poor mbroſe, who 
here vows to ſerve you to the end of his life ; and more 
willingly, with more reſpe&, more ready obedience, than 
ever he did before. You have fed me, clothed me, and 
given me the means of living happy for more than twenty 
ears; I have often abuſed your bounty, and treſpaſ- 
ed on your patience. Pardon, madam, the errors which 
a Selective temper has occafioned me to commit, and aſ- 
ſure yourſelf I will make you reparation. It is for that 
urpoſe only I pray the Father of Mercies to ſpare my 
ife. When 4 had ended, he roſe, bathed in tears, 
and ſuddenly ran out of the room, without waiting for a 


You will eaſily imagine the lively and deep gratitude 


with which the heart of Madame de Varonne was pene- 
trated, by a diſcourſe like that ſhe had heard ; ſhe Fund 
there were no evils ſo great, but might be alleviated by 
the feelings of benevolence. Ambroſe returned in a few 
minutes, bringing in a little bag, which he laid upon 
the table. Thanks to God, to you, madam, and to my 
late maſter, 1 have ſaved theſe thirty guineas ; from you 
they came, and to you of right they return. What, 


Ambroſe! rob you of the labour of twenty years! Oh 
heaven !——Whea you had money, madam, you gave 
it 


n 
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it to me; now you have none, I give it back again; and 
this is all money is good for. I dare ſay, madam, you 
have not forgot that I am the ſon of a brazier; this was 
my firſt profeſſion, which I ſtil am maſter of; for at 
thoſe moments when I had nothing to do in the family, L 
have gone and aſſiſted Nicault, one of my countrymen, 
rather than be idle. I will now return to my trade in 
earneſt, and with a hearty good will. This is too 
much, cried Madame de Varonne, how greatly unwor- 
thy of your virtues is the lot in which fortune has caſt 
vou, noble Ambroſe ! I ſhall be happy, faid Am- 
broſe, if you, madam, can but reconcile yourſelf to ſuch 
a change in your once happy condition. Your at- 
tachment, Ambroſe, conſoles me for the loſs of all, but 
how can I endure you ſhould ſuffer thus for me 
Suffer, madam, in labouring, and when my labour is fo 
uſeful, ſo neceſſary! no; it will he happineſs. Nicault 
is a good, a worthy man, and will not let me want; his 
reputation is cilabliſned in the tuwn, and he is in need 
of juſt ſuch an aſſiſtant; I am ſtrong, I can do as much 
work as two men; we ſhall do very well. Madame de 
Varonne had not power to reply, the liſted up her eyes 
and hands to heaven, and anſwered with her tears. 

The day follow ing, however, the other two fervants 
were diſcharged, aud Ambroſe hired a finall, light, and 
neat room, up three pair cf ſtairs, which he Furniſhed 
with the remainder of his miſtreis's furniture. Thither 
he conducted her. She had a good bed, an eaſy chair, 
a ſmall table, a writing deſk, with pen, ink, and paper, 
a few Looks, which were arranged on fur or five ſhelves, 
and a large wardrobe, in which was contained her linen, 
ber wearing apparel, a proviſion of thread for her work, 


a flver fork and ſpcon, for 4 mbroſe would not ſuffer her 


to eat with pewter, and the leathern purſe which contained 
the thirty guineas. There were beſides, in one corner of 
the room, behind the curtain, ſuch earthen veſſels as were 
recciTary tor her cookery. - | 
This, madam, faid Ambroſe, is the beſt ehamber I 
have been able to get, fer the price you mentioned; 
there 
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there is but one room, but the girl will ſleep upon a mat- 
treſs, which lies rolled up under your bed. How ! 
a girl Ambroſe !——Certainly, madam ; how could you 
do without ? She will go errands, help to dreſs and 
undreſs you, and do other neceſſary offices. Nay, but 
Ambroſe——She will coſt you little, ſhe is only thir- 
teen, defires no wages, and will live very well on what 
you leave. As for me, I have ſettled every thing with 
Nicault ; I told him 1 was obliged to leave you, was 
out of employment, and ſhould be glad of work ; he is 
well to do, is an honeſt man, and my countryman ; it is 
only a ſtep from this, and he is to give me ten- pence a 
day, and my board and lodging, Living is cheap in 
this town, and you, madam, will, I hope, be able to live 
on the ten-pence a day, and the ready money you have 
to upply extraordinary occaſions. I did not chuſe to 
ſay all this before your new ſervant, Suſannah, but 1 
will now go and bring her. | 

Ambroſe here ſtept out, and preſently returned, lead- 
ing in a pretty innocent girl, whom he preſented to 
Madame de Varonne, informing her that was the young 
perſon concerning whom he had ſpoken to her. Her 
parents, ſaid he, are poor but induſtrious ; they have ſix 
children, and, you madam, will do a good action, by 
taking this their eldeſt into your ſervice. After this 
preface, Ambroſe exhorted Suſan, with a grave and 
commanding tone, to be good, and do her duty; then 
taking his leave of Madame de Varonne, went to his new 
employment with his friend Nicault. 

Who may pretend to deſcribe what paſſed in the ſoul 
of Madame de Varonne. Gratitude, admiration, aſto- 
niſhment overwhelmed her, not only at the generoſity, 
but the ſudden change of temper and behaviour in Am- 
broſe. No man could ſhew greater reſpect than he did, 
who lately was ſo blunt and peeviſh: fince he had be- 
come her benefactor, he was no longer the ſame ; he 
added humility to benevolence, and delicacy to heroiſm ; 
his heart inſtantly inſpired him with every gentle pre- 
caution, left he ſhou'd wound the feelings of ſenſibility 


and 
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and misfortune : he underſtood the facred duty of im- 
poſing obligations upon others, and felt that no perſon 
is truly generous, who humbles, or even puts to the 
bluſh, thoſe whom they aſſiſt. 

The next day Madame de Varonne ſaw nothing of 
Ambroſe till the evening, when he juſt called, and con- 
triving to have Suſan ſent out for a moment, he drew 
from his pocket a bit of paper, in which his day's wages 
were wrapped, laid it on the table, and faid, There, Ma- 
dam is my ſmall mite; then ara, Fo Suſan, ſtaid not 
for an anſwer, but returned to his friend Nicault. How 
ſweet muſt have been his ſleep after ſuch labour! how 

leaſing his dreams after a day ſo ſpent! how cheer- 
ul was he when he awaked! If we are ſo happy after 
doing a good deed, how inexpreſſible muſt be the plea- 
ſure of an heroic action. 

Ambroſe, faithful to the ſublime duties he had im- 
poſed upon bimſelf, paid every day a viſit to Madame 
de Varonne, to leave with her the fruits of his induſtry ; 
he only received as much at the end of each month as 
would pay his waſher-woman, and ſome bottles of beer 
drank on Sundays and holidays; nor would he retain 
that ſmall ſum, but aſked it as a gift of his miſtreſs. In 
vain did Madame de Varonne, ſenſibly afflicted at thus 
robbing the generous Ambroſe, perſuade him ſhe could 
live on leſs ; he would not hear her, or if he did, it was 
with ſuch evident diſtreſs of heart that ſhe was ſoon ob- 
liged to be filent. | 

Madame de Varonne, on her part, hoping to give ſome 
reſpite to the labours of Ambroſe, worked without ceaſ- 
ing at netting. Suſan aſſiſted her, and went to ſell the 
product of her induſtry ; but when the ſpoke to Am- 
broſe of this, and exaggerated the profits, he would only 
reply, So much the better, I am glad of it, and im- 
mediately change the ſubjet. Time produced no al- 
teration in his conduct; during four years he never in 


the leaſt varied from the virtuous ardour with which he 
began. | 


The 
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The moment at length approached, in which Madame 
de Varonne was to experience remorſe the moſt bitter, 
and panꝑs the moſt afflicting. 

One night as ſhe ſat expecting Ambroſe, as uſual, ſhe 
ſaw the ſervant of Nicault enter her chamber, who came 
to tell her Ambroſe was ſo ill he was obliged to be put to 
bed. Madame de Varonne inſtantly defired the girl 
to conduct her to her maſter's houſe, and at the ſame 
time ordered Suſan to go for a phyfician. Nicault, 
who had never ſeen her before, was a good deal ſur- 
prized ; the defired him to ſhew her the apartment of 
Ambroſe. The apartment, my lady! its impoſſible 
Impoſſible ! how? why ? One's obliged to go 
up a ladder to get into the loft where he lies, your la- 
dyſhip——A Izdder !—and a loft! poor Ambroſe 
—go——ſhew me where it is But your ladyſhip 
will break your ladyſhip's neck, beſides it is ſuch a hole 
your ladyſhip. can't ſtand upright. Madame de Va- 
roune could not reſtrain her tears, ſhe begged Nicault 
would inſtantly ſhew her the way, and he brought her 
to the foot of a little ladder, which ſhe had much diffi- 
culty to climb; this led her into a diſmal loft, in one 
corner of which Ambroſe was lying upon a bed of ſtraw 
Ah! my dear Ambroſe, cried ſhe, in what a ſitua- 
tion do I find you! And you told me you had a good 
lodging, that you were perfectly ſatisfied. 

mbroſe was not in a condition to reply, he had been 
light-headed ſome time, which ſhe preſently perceived, 
and was moſt ſenſibly and juitly afflicted at the fight. 

Suſan at lait arrived, followed by the phyſician, who 
was evidently ſurpriſ=d, at eutering ſuch an apartment, 
to ſee a lady, whole mien and ſuperior deportment be- 
ſpoke her rank, weeping in deipair over a poor journey- 
man brazier in a ſtraw-bed. He approached the fick 
perſon, examined him attentivcly, aud ſaid they had 
called him to late. 

Imagine the condition of Madame de Varonne when 
ſhe heard this ſentence pronounced. | 

Ah, poor Ambrole, ud N:cault, but it's all his own 

fault 
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fault——he has been ill for theſe eight days paſt, but 
he would keep on ; there was no perſuading him, he 
would work. At laſt he could not hold his head up any 
longer, but for all that we had much ado to get him to 
bed. He undertook more than he could go through, 
that he might board and lodge with us, and ſo now he 
has killed himſelf with downright labour. 

Every word Nicault uttered was a mortal ſtab to the 
peace of Madame de Varonne ; ſhe addreſſed herſelf to 
the phyſician, and with wringing hands and flowing 
tears conjured him not to abandon Ambroſe. He was a man 
of humanity ; and beſides, his curiofity was ſtrongly in- 
cited by every thing he had heard and ſcen, he there- 
fore readily engaged to ſpend part of the night with his 
patient, Madame de Varonne then ſent for bedding, 
blankets, and ſheets, and, with the aſſiſtance of Suſan, 
made up a bed, on which Ambroſe was gently laid by 
Nicault and the phyſician ; after which ſlie fat herſelf 
down on a ſtool, and gave free vent to her tears. 

About four in the morning the phyſician went, after 
he had bled the patient, and promiſed to return at noon. 
As for Madame de Varonne, you may caſily imagiue ſhe 
never quitted him a moment; ſhe remained eight-and- 
forty hours at his bed- ſide without the leaft hope; at laſt, 
on the third day, the phyſician thought he perceived 
ſome favourable ſymptoms, and at night declared him 
out of danger. | 

I ſhall not attempt to deſcribe the joy of Madame de 
Varonne when ſhe ſaw Ambroſe out of danger; ſhe 
would have watched the night following, . but Ambroſe, 
who was now no longer hght-headed, would by no means 
conſent, and ſhe returned home, overcome with 8 


2 came on the morruw to viſit her, and ſhe 
was ſo 


much obaged to him, fo grateful for the vaſt. at- 


tention he had paid to Ambroſe, that ſhe could not re- 
fuſe to anſwer his queſtion : ſhe related her hiſtory, and 
ſatisfied his curioſity. Three days after this, he was ob- 
| bged to return ſuddenly to Paris, for he did not reſide 


at 
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at St. Germain, leaving Madame de Varonne in good 
health, and Ambroſe recovering. 

The ſituation of Madame de Varonne, however, was 
at this inſtant as critical as it was diſtreſſing: in a week 
ſhe had expended on Ambroſe what little money ſhe poſ- 
ſeſſed, except juſt enough to ſupply them for four or five 


days. But Ambroſe could not, without the moſt im- 


minent danger, begin to work again fo ſoon, and ſhe ſhy: 
Cered with fear left neceſſity thould urge him to labour 
once more at the hazard cf his life. Thea it was that 
ſie felt all the horror of want, and reproached herſelf 
mot bitterly for having accepted the money of the gene- 
rous Ambroſe. Had it not been for me, ſaid ſhe, he 
would have been happy ; his induſtry would have pro- 


cared him a comfortable livelihood : his faithful at- 


tachment to me has robbed him of eaſe, health, and hap- 
pineſs—nay, yet, perhzps, of life And I muſt fink 
to the grave without acquitting this vaſt obligation 
Acquitting ? Alas were the univerſe at my com- 
mand, it would be impoſſible !-—God alone can diſ- 


charge a debt ſo ſacred! God alone can worthily reward 


virtue ſo ſublime ! 


One ewcng as Madame de Varonne fat profoundly 
abſorbed in ſuch like melancholy reflections, Suſan came 


running, out of breath, to tell her that a great lady want- 
ed to ſpeak with her. A lady! ſaid her miſtreſs, 
what lady ? You are miſtaken. No, no, be quick, an- 
ſwered Suſan, I ſaw her myſelf, and ſhe ſaid, ſays ſhe, I 
want to ſpeak with Madame de Varonne, who lives up 


three pair of ſtairs at M. Daviet's; ſhe ſaid this out of 


her coach window: a fine coach, with fix fine horſes ; ſo 
as I happened to be ſtanding at the door and heard her, 
I anſwered and ſa d, ſays I, that's here, ſays I, an't pleaſe 


our ladyſhip ; and fo, fays the, go, my dear, and tell 


Fladame de Varonne, that I beg ſhe will do me the ho- 
hour to permit me to ſpeak a few words with her ;— 
vhereupon | put my beſt leg foremoſt, and 

Suſan was interrupted by two or three gentle taps on 
the door, which Madame de Varonne, with grcat emo- 


tion, roſe to open. She drew back, anc beheid a n oſt 
beauiifel 
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beautiful lady enter and advance with a timid, reſpectful, 
and compaſſionate air. Madame de Varonne ordered 
Suſan to leave the room, and as ſoon as they were alone, 
the unknown lady began the converſation by ſaying, I 
am happy, madam, in being the firft to inform you, that 
the king has at lit come to the knowledge of your ſitua- 
tion, and that his goodneſs means hereafter to recom- 
pence you for the — inf uſtice of fortune towards 
you. Oh, Ambroſe ! excla med Madame de Varonne, 
and claſped her hands, and raiſed her eyes to heaven, 
with the moſt forcible and expre ſſive picture of joy and 
gratitude in her countenance. 

Her viſitant could not refrain from tears. She ap- 
proached Madame de Varonre, and taking her affec- 
tionately by the hand, ſaid, Come, madam, come to the 
apartments that are prepared for you, come Oh! 
Madam, interrupted Madame de Varonne, what can I 
ſay? how ſpeak; Let if I durſt I beg your par- 
don but, madam, I have a benefator——- ſugh a 
benefactor! ſuffer me to tell you how—— 1 will leave 
you at full liberty, ſaid the lady, and leſt my company 
ſhould at preſent be the leaſt embarraſſment, I will not 
even go with you to your houſe, I fhall return home- 
wards, but firſt I muſt conduct you to your coach, which 
waits at the door My coach ! Yes, dear madam, 
come, let us loſe no time. 

In ſaying this, ſhe preſented her arm to Madame de 
Varonne, who ſcarce had power to deſcend the ſtairs. 
When they had reached the door, the lady defired one 
of her footmen to call Madame de Varonne's ſervants. 
he thought herſelf in a dream, and her aſtoniſh- 
ment increaſed when ſhe ſaw the footman beckon the 
carriage, which was fimple and elegant, to the door, 
let down the ſtep, and heard him fay, my lady's car- 
riage is ready. The unknown lady then accompanied 
| her to her coach, took her leave, and ſtept into her own 
carriage. 

Madame dc Varonne's footman waited to receive her 
orders, and ſhe, with a gentle and trembling voice, A... 

d 
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fired to be drove to the houſe of Nicault, the brazier- 
You will eafily conceive, the lively emotion, the agi- 
tation, which the fight of that houſe occaſioned in her 
heart——She drew the cord, ſhe ſtopped, ſhe opened 
the door herfelf, and leaning upon her footman's ſhoulder 
for ſupport, entered the ſhop of Nicault. 

The firſt object ſhe beheld was Ambroſe Ambroſe 
himſelf, in his working dreſs, ſcarce out of the bed of 
— and again, notwithſtanding his weakneſs, en- 
deavouring to labour. The tenderneſs, the fatisfac- 
tion, ww Joy ſhe felt, are unutterable ; he was labouring 
for her, and ſhe came 'to ſnatch him from theſe pain- 
ful labours, to releaſe him from fatigue and miſery. 
* Then it was ſhe taſted, in all its purity, that deep and 
well founded gratitude which ſuperivr minds alone can 
taſte. Come, cried ſhe with tranſport——Come, no- 

ble Ambroſe follow me——quit your labours and 
| = cares; they are ended; your ſate is changed; de- 

mot a moment, but come. 

y vain did the aſtoniſhed Ambroſe beg an explana- 
tion, in vain did he defire time at leaſt to put on his 
Sunday cloaths ; Madame de Varonne was incapable of 
hearing, or of anſwering; ſhe took hold of his arm, 
dragged him — and obliged him to get into the car- 
riage Would you 2 madam, to be drove to 
yaur new houſe? ſaid t ſervant Her heart leaped 
within her—— Yes, faid ſhe, fixing her eyes, that over- 
flowed with tears, upon Ambroſe ves Drive us 
to our new houſe. 

Away they went, and Madame de Varonne recounted 
every thing as it happened to Ambroſe, who liſtened 
with a joy mixed with fear and doubt : he ſcarcely durſt 
believe in happineſs ſo extraordinary, ſo unhoped. The 
carriage, at length, ſtopped at a neat little houſe, in the 
foreſt de St. Germain, and they alighted: as they enter- 
ed the hall, they were met by the unknown lady, who 
had been waiting for their arrival, and who preſented a 
paper to Madame de Varonne. The king, ſaid 2 

as 
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has deigned to charge me with this, madam, that I 
might remit it to you; it is a brevet for a penſion of ten 
thouſand livres (four hundred guineas) a year, with a 
liberty of leaving half the ſum to whoever you ſhall 
pleaſe to nominate at your deceaſe. 

This is indeed a benefaction, cried Madame de Va- 
ronne Behold that perſon, madam, behold that nobly 
virtuous man, who is truly worthy of your protection, 
and the favour of his ſovereign. | 

Ambroſe, who had at firſt placed himſelf behind his 
miſtreſs, felt his embarraſſment increaſe at theſe words, 
and taking off his cap, retreated with a baſhful air; for 
notwithſtanding the exceſs of his joy, he felt a painful con- 
fuſion at hearing himſelf ſo much praiſed ; befides that he 
was a little vexed to be ſeen, for the firſt time, by ſo fine a 
lady, in his leathern apron, dirty jacket, and without his 
wig, and could not help regretting, in ſome degree, the 
want of his Sunday cloaths. 

The unknown lady following, cried, Stop, Ambroſe 
———{top——let me look at you, let me confider you a 
moment Dear Madam, faid Ambroſe, bowing, I 
have done nothing but what was very natural, nothing to 
aſtoniſh any one. = 

Here Madame de Varonne interrupted him, to relate, 
which ſhe did with rapidity and enthuſiaſm, how much 
ſhe owed her ſupport, her all, her life itſelf, to Ambroſe. 
When ſhe had ended, the unknown lady, deeply affect- 
ed, ſighed, and raiſing her eyes to heaven, faid——And 
have I at laſt, after meeting ſo much ingratitade in the 
world, have I the exquiſite delight of finding two hearts 
truly ſenſible, truly noble Adieu, madam, continu- 
ed ſhe——adiceu——be happy; this houſe, and 
all that it contains, is yours; you will receive directly 
the firit quarter of your penſion— As ſhe finiſhed ſhe ap- 

ched the door, but Madame de Varonne ran, bathed 

in tears, and threw herſelf at her feet. The lady raiſed, 
tenderly zmbraced her, and departed. She had ſcarcely 
uitted the threſhold, before the door again opened, and 

e phyſician, to whom Ambroſe owed his life, entered. 

nan 
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Madame de Varonne, the moment ſhe beheld him, ini- 
mediately comprehended the whole affair. +4fter having 
teſtified the gratitude with which her heart overflowed, 
ſhe learnt from him that the unknown lady was Madame 
de P“, who reſided always at Verſailles, where ſhe had 
great influence. I have been her phyfician, ſaid he, for 
theſe ten years; I know her benevolence, and was cer- 
tain ſhe would intereſt herſelf exceedingly in your behalf, 
when ſhe had heard of your hiſtory. No fooner, indeed. 
had I related it, than ſhe began to verify my hopes; ſhe 
purchaſed this houſe, and obtained the 2 of which 
ſhe has given you the brevet. | 

As the phyſician was ending his recital, the ſervant 
entered, and informed Madame de Varonne ſupper was 
ſerved up; ſhe prevailed on the phyſician to ſtay, and, 
leaning upon the arm of Ambroſe, walked into the other 
apartment, where ſhe deſired Ambroſe to place himſelf 
by her ſide. Ambroſe excuſed himſelf, and ſaid, it was 
not proper he ſhould fit at table with his honoured miſ- 
treſs. How, replied ſhe, is not my benefactor and m 
friend my equal? Ihe modeſt, the generous Ambroſe 
obeyed, and with the phyſician on one fide of her, and 
Ambroſe on the other, Madame de Varonne enjoyed; 
that happy evening, all the pure and delicious pleaſures, 
which gratitude and bliſs inexpreſſible could inſpire, and 
which a tender and a feeling heart' could know. | | 

You may well ſuppoſe that Ambroſe had the next 
day, thanks to Madame de Varonne, a dreſs ſuitable to 
his new fortune; that his apartment was fitted up and 
furniſhed with every poſſible care ; that Madame de Va- 
ronne during her whole life cauſed him to partake of her 
fortune, and that ſhe never received money without re- 
collecting, with the utmoſt ſuſceptibility, the time when 
the faithful Ambroſe brought his day's wages in a bit 
of paper, laid it upon the table, and faid——there, ma- 
dam, is my ſmall mite. 
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DUCHESS OF C : 


FROM | 
ADELA AND THEODORE. 


WRITTEN BY HERSELF, 


WAS born at Rome, and am deſcended from one of 

the moſt illuſtrious houſes in Italy. Being the ſole 
heireſs of an immenſe fortune, no pains were ſpared to 
give me a ſuitable education. Brought up by the beſt 
of mothers, beloved by a tender father, and by a family 
of whom I was the only hope, Fortune and Nature 
ſeemed to have favoured me with their choiceſt gifts. I 
attained my fifteenth year, without having once experi- 
enced a ſingle ſorrow ; without having known the ſlight- 
eſt indiſpoſition, or ſhed any other tears than thoſe of 
tenderneſs and joy. I was fond to recolle& the paſt ; 
I enjoyed the — with tranſport ; nor did I behold 
aught in the future but a ſituation equally proſperous 
and happy. A young lady, the daughter of an intimate 
friend of my mother's, was the companion of my infan- 
cy. Her character was irreproachable, and her heart 
not devoid of ſenſibility ; but ſhe wanted experience, 
and conſequently, could neither counſel nor dire& me. 
Nevertheleſs, I contracted a violent friendſhip for this 
young creature; and my confidence in her was unbound- 
ed. I loved and reſpected my mother; but I did not 
regard her as my friend, becauſe ſhe had permitted me 
to confer that endearing title on another : ſhe had even 


a ſatĩsfaction in ſeeing me form ſuch a dangerous con- 
nectioa. 
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nection. This indiſcretion coſt me dear: it was the chief 
ſource of all my misfortunes. My friend married to the 
Marquis of Venuzi, of whom ſhe had been enamoured 
above a year. She had communicated her ſecret to me, 
and this confidence had but too much raiſed my imagi- 
nation, and miſled my heart. My friend, two days af- 
ter the wedding, accompanied the Marquis to his de- 
lightful villa, thirty miles from Rome. My mother was 
of the party, and took me with her. The Marchioneſs 
of Venuzi was three years older than I. Her conduct 
ſeemed to beſpeak a great ſhare of prudence and good 
ſenſe ; and therefore, K ſhe was only in her nine- 
teenth year, my mother left us at full liberty to enjoy 
each other's company alone, at whatever hour. One 
evening, after ſupper, the Marchioneſs propoſed to me 
a walk in the park. At ſome diſtance from the houſe, 
we entered a little wilderneſs, and turning down one of 
the walks, we ſaw, very diſtinctly, a young gentleman on 
a garden-ſcat. On perceiving us, he aroſe; and the 

at ſurpriſe which he expreſſed, excited the ſame ſen- 
Fition in us. The moon ſhone on his face; we were 
near him; and were equally ſtruck by his graceful figure 
and noble air. After a moment's ſilence, as he did not 
retire, the Marchioneſs aſked him who he was. He 
anſwered her with equal reſpect and politeneſs ; but re- 
fuſed to mention his name, and immediately went away. 
We returned directly to the houſe, much ſurpriſed at 
this adventure, which we did not fail to communicate to 
the Marquis. He ſmiled, he ſuffered us to perceive that 
this young man was not unknown to him ; and as I ex- 
preſſed a great defire for ſome further information con- 
cerning him; all that I can tell you, he proceeded, is, 
that this young man is independent, and of an illuſtri- 
ous family. He has for a long time ardently defired 
to ſee yon; and, if you conſent to it, I will to-morrow 
acquaint you with his name.* 'The next a I renewed 
my enquiries, but without receiving any fatisfaQtory an- 


ſwer. At night, when my mother had retired to her 
chamber, I repaired to my friend: we ſhut ourſelves up 
in 
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in her cloſet, and talked over the adventure of the pre- 
ceding evening; when, on a ſudden, the door was open- 
ed, and I ſaw the Marquis of Venuzi enter, holding in 
one hand a dark lantern, and with the other introduc- 
ing the very ſame young man whom I had ſuch an inch- 
mation to know. I was quite motionleſs with ſurpriſe. 
« I preſent to you? ſaid the Marquis, approaching me, 
© my priſoner, whoſe liberty, I believe, continued he, 
laughing, * it is no longer in my power to reſtore, ſince 
he has been ſo imprudent as to wiſh to ſee you a ſecond 
time.'—At theſe words I bluſhed, and felt inexpreſſible 
embarraſſment. Notwithſtanding 1 was ſo young, I had 
ſome confuſed idea of the conſequences of ſuch an ad- 
venture. I was that moment reſolved to leave the room, 
to haiten to my mother, and to confeſs all to her ; but 
_ curiofity detained me, and I forgot my duty. The 
Marquis, aſſuming a more ſerious air, informed us, that 
he was going to entruſt us with an important ſecret. 
I know your diſcretion,” ſaid he; * and I am perſuaded 
that you will both juſtify the confidence you have in- 
ſpired. After this preamble, the Marquis made me 
promiſe inviolable ſecrecy ; and the young man informed 
us that he was called the Count of Belmire; that his fa- 
ther, the Marquis of Belmire, was brother to the Duke 
of C one of the richeſt noblemen in Naples; that 
the Duke, who was the head of the family, having 
guarrelled with his brother, had contrived to ruin him 
at court, and had continued to perſecute him with ſuch 
rancour, that he was obliged to leave his country, and 
ſettle in France; where he had an affair of honour four 
years afterward, that obliged him to ſeek another re- 
treat ; that the Marquis of Venuzi, his intimate friend, 
being then in France, and about to return to Italy, had 
prevailed upon him to accept of an aſylum, in this very 
houſe, where he had been concealed three months; that 
he himſelf (the young Count) having heard me fre- 
quently mentioned, could not reſiſt the curiofity he had 
to ſee me; that after che tranſient glimpſe of me by 


moon-light, he had been more urgent than ever "_ 
| e 
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the Marquis to procure him an interview on which he 
ſet ſo high a value ; and finally, that he was the next day 
to accompany his father to Venice. After havin 
heard this information, I roſe, and notwithſtanding all 
the entreaties of the Marquis to the contrary, immedi- 
ately retired to my chamber, overwhelmed with ſor- 
row. I durſt not reflect on what had juſt paſſed. I was 
afraid to interregate my heart, or to examine my con- 
duct. I could not conceive how I had been capable of 
attending, unknown to my mother, and at midnight, to 
a young man a ſtranger, who had preſumed to talk to 
me of love. I perceived clearly, that I ought to diſtruſt 
the advice of the Marquis of Venuzi, and that even his 
wife was not in a ſituation to direct me. I ſhuddercd at 
the danger before me. A prophetic horror ſeemed to 
whiſper, that I was going irrecoverably to loſe my re- 
putation, my tranquillity, and, in a word, all the happi- 
neſs which I had hitherto enjoyed. But the Marchio- 
neſs of Venuzi ſoon reſumed her wonted influence over 
me. She inceſſantly talked to me of the Count of Bel- 
mire. "Theſe dangerous converſations contributed to 
my * but could not diſſipate my 
melancholy thoughts. At the expiration of three months 
we returned to Rome. Towards the end of the winter, 
there was a variety of entertainments. The Marquis of 
Venuzi, in particular, gave a matked ball, at which I 
was preſent with i mother. About two in the morn- 
ing the Marchioneſs propoſed to me, that I ſhould 
into her room to change my dreſs. We left the ball- 
room, and on eroſſing a finall gallery, but indifferently 
lighted, I obſerved that a maſk followed us. What was 
my ſurpriſe, when the maik, approaching me, and 
throwing himſelf at my feet, was diſcovered to be the 
Count of Belmire. Notwithſtanding my emotion, and 
the ſecret joy I felt at ſeeing him again, my firſt idea 
was to endeavour to eſcape. But he detained me by 
my robe, entreated me to you him a moment's con- 
verſation : he conjured the Marchioneſs to prevail upon 
me to hear him ; ſhe united her entreaties to his, and, 
. at 
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at laſt, IJ had the weakneſs to conſent. The Count then 
told me, that his father's affair was happily accommodat- 
ed; that he had been for fix weeks paſt at Naples, hav- 
ing had the fatisfaction of terminating his difference 
with the Duke his brother, by a very cordial reconcilia- 
tion. My father, continued he, * ſets out in a month 
for France, in order to arrange his private affairs in thaz 
kingdom, before he finally ſettles in his native country. 
And 1, before I accompany him in his journey, was 
ſolicitous to know my fate. I am come privately from 
Naples, ſolely to learn whether the t-uder homage which 
I have preſumed to offer, be abſolutcly rejected. Speak, 
Madam : if you bate me, I ſhall bid you an everlaſting 
adieu. Deſpiſed by you, I am undone; I renounce 
Italy for ever. Speak: your anſwer will recal me to my 
country, or ſentence me to irrevocable exile. —As the 
Count pronounced theſe laſt words, I could nat refrain 
from tears. This anſwer was but too well underſtood : 
he required no other. A. thouſand times he aſſured nie 
of his unceating love. Certain of my affection, and of 
returning to Rome in ſix months; entitled by his rank 
and expectutions to demand my hand, although his for- 
tune was not ſo conſiderable as mine; every thing ſeem- 
ed to juſtify his hopes; in which, neyertheleſs, in ſpite 
of myſelf, my heart could not participate. Two months 
after this interview, which for, ever deſtroyed all the 
tranquillity of my life, the Duke of C — came to Rome; 
and I faw him at a Conver/azione * at the Fxench Am- 
baſſadors. When he was introduced to me, 1 felt a 
kind of ſhock, an unaccountable ſenſat ion, which, after 
all, might proceed from the extreme bad terms in which 
the Marquis de Venuzi had ſpoken of him; who, in 
mentioning the Duke's perſecution of the Marquis of 
Belmire, had deſcribed him as a character equally vin- 
dictive and hypocritical. The Duke of C, who 
was then about thirty-ſix, was perfectly handſome ; but 
one could not help remarking in his eyes and eye-braws, 
a lomething gloomy and inauſpicious, which ſtruck one 


* dn Afently in lh. is thus called, 
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more forcibly, at firſt fight, than the noblenefs and re- 
gularity of his figure. His look was piercing and auſ- 
tere; when he would endeavour to it, he ren- 
dered it ambiguous and deceitful. His deportment was 
in general contemptuous and haughty ; and although, in 
ſome reſpects, he nnn 
manner was equally 8 and imperious. Elated 
dy his birth, his employments, his riches, his intereſt at 
court, ard his fucceſs with the fair, nothing, he thought, 
was ever to reſiſt his inclinations, or e his pleaſure. 
Impetuous, violent, and ed proſperity and 
pride, he could neither ſubdue his paſſions, nor riſe ſu- 
perior to reſentment. Implacable, through weakneſs 
and vanity, he gloned in never forgiving. His enmity 
was heightened by rancour ; and he would ſacrifice every 
thing to the horrid pleufure he experienced in the gra- 
tification of revenge. Such was the Duke of C-—-. 
I felt an invincible antipathy to him, the firſt moment I 
beheld him. Unfortunately for me, I inſpired him with 
very different ſentiments. He procured an introduction 
to my mother; and, a fortnight after, my father de- 
clared to me, that the Duke had demanded me in mar- 
riage, and that 1 muſt prepare for the ceremony in a 
mouth. My father added, I have given my word 
without waiting for your confent ; for I took it for 
granted, that would accept with pleaſure the great- 
ef match in Italy, a man that adores you, and whoſe per- 
for is ſo afecable.”—I received this declaration (which 
ap to me like a ſentence of death) without being 
ible to utter a ſingle word. My father loved me; but 
he was abfolute. Beſides, what could 1 fay? Had 1 
even the conſolation of applying to my mother? With 
what face could I krow'my errpr, and confeſs that T had 
diſpoſed of 'nty heurt without lier pprobation? It was 
then I perceived, in its fill extent, the fatal imprudence 
bf my condutt; and that the eſt misfortune that 
can beful a young: woman, is the not having regarded 
Her mother as her true friend and "confidant. Deprived 
thus of the ſweet reſource of uttering my * to 

| ome 
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ſome ſaething friend, I concealed my ſuſſcrings ard 

ief within my own breaſt, and carefully avoided the 

archioneſs of Venuzi, whoſe dangerous advice I dread- 
ed. Obedience alone, 1 thought could expiate my er- 
ror. I ſubmitted to my fate, and ſacrificed my happi- 
neſs to the deference which I paid to the command of 
my parents. I married the Duke of C——, and ſet 
out almoſt immediately with him for Naples. When we 
arrived in that city, and entered the palace where I was 
to ſpend my life, I experienced ſenſations of grief tco 
poignant to be expreſſed. The Duke, who attributed 
my melancholy to my affection for my parents, endea- 
voured to divert my attention by the protcſtation of a 
paſſion which it was not in my power to return. I ap- 
peared at court ; and I ſoon perceived that the Duke 
was extremely jealous. This circumſtance, however, 
gave me little concern. I would gladly have retired from 
every ſcene of faſhionzble diſtipation : but the vanity 
of the Duke, notwithſtanding my apparent averſion to 
gaiety, and lus diſpoſition to jealouty, was too predo- 
minant to permit t. When I had been married about 
ſeven months, I learned that the Marquis of Belmire had 
died in France; that by lis will, he had appointed the 
Duke guardian of his ſon; and that the latter, on his 
return to Italy, had been taken ill at Turin. A fort- 
night after the Duke entered my apartent, and in- 
formed me, that he had juſt received a letter from his 
nephew, whoſe health was happily re- eſtabliſhed. “ He 
will not come to Naples, added the Duke; (but he has 
written to you, to entreat you to prevail upon me, to 
grant him permiſſion to make a tour for two years. 
Here is the letter. He then gave me the letter with 
the ſeal broken. I took it trembling, and, in a falter- 
ing voice, read aloud what follows: 


© Mapan, 


Although I have not the happineſs of being known 
by you, I perſuade myſelf that I am too unfortunate not 
to hope to inſpire you with ſome ſentiments of compaſ- 

2 | hoy. 
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fon, I have loſt the tendereſt and beſt of fathers. Grief 
and deſpair had almoſt brought me to the grave: the 
cruel tenderneſs of my friends has recalled me to life. 
But to what an exiſtence am I reſtored ! I have loft all 
that could endear it to me! Forgive me, Madam, for 
troubling you with ſorrows in which you are not inte- 
reſted, but with which my heart is overwhelmed. Oh! 
condeſcend at leaſt to pity and excuſe me !—My father, 
by his laſt will, has placed me under an entire ſubjection 
to my uncle ; but I cannot obey the order to return to 
Naples. That city is now become hateful to me. It 
was there he lived ſo many years. Every thing there 
will recal the moſt diſtracting ideas. No, I can never 
go thither ! I am ſure, Madam, that you can imagine 
how very ftrong, how natural this reluctance mutt be; 
and that you will have the goodneſs to engage my un- 
cle to revoke an order which it 1s not in my power to 
ubey. Obtain for me, madam, the permiſſion to tra- 
vel—to fly—to baniſh myſelf from Naples ;—in a word, 
to carry far from Italy that anguiſh and thoſe ſorrows, 
which I ſhall retain tothe laſt moment of my life. 


\ 


< I am, with reſpect, &c. 
The Count of Belmire.“ 


I can give no idea of the grief and terror which I ex- 
Prrienced in reading this letter. I was apprehenſive that 
it would be impoſlible for the Duke not to underſtand 
the double meaning it conveyed. Of all men he was 
the moſt miſtruſtful and ſuſpicious. Nevertheleſs, as he 
did not know that his nephew had been at Rome, and 
was perſuaded that I never could have ſeen him, he had 
not the moſt diſtant idea of the truth. For my part, 
being unable to keep within my breaſt the diſtracting ' 
ſentiments by which I was agitated, I was fo impru- 
dent as to write a letter the next day to the Marchio- 
neſs of Venuzi : complaining of my cruel fate, and de- 
ploring the fatal on which I could not conquer. 
The Marchioneſs, in her anſwer, queſtioned me concern- 


ing 
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ing the Duke's behaviour. I was explicit in my reply: 
I did not ſcruple to declare, that every day I diſcovered 
ſuch faults and vices in the Duke, together with ſuch a 
ferocity of character, as but too well juſtified the antipa- 
thy I had conceived for him. Thus, by the reiterated 
imprudence of my conduct, I actually compleated, as 
it were, the digging of that abyſs, which was already 
half open under my feet. —A bout this time I again en- 
joyed the happineſs of ſeeing my father and mother: I 
was near my time : they came to Naples to be with me : 
I was delivered of a daughter: I aſked, and obtained 
permiſſion to ſuckle her. This delightful employment, 
while it laited, ſuſpended all my ſorrows, and made me in- 
ſenſible to the ill treutment of the Duke, who, for a long 
time, had ceaſed tu put any reftriint upon his conduct, 
and had permitted me to behold ail the violener and im- 
petuoſity of his character. The day after J had weaned 
my child, he came to me, and ſaid that we muſt im- 
mediately ſet out for a ſeat he had, thirty-ſix miles from 
Naples. My daughter was with me : I took her in my 
arms, and followed the Duke without uttering a word. 
We got into the carriage : I held my daughter on m 
lap 151 careſſed her. The Duke „„ Pele 
during the whole journey to be quite abſorbed in thought. 
When we arrived at the caſtle, we paſſed over a draw- 
bridge : I ſhuddered at the ratthng of the chains ; and 
at that inſtant, by a kind of involuntary impulſe, I look- 
ed at the Duke.—* What ails you,” faid he: the an- 
tique appearance of this caſtle ſeems to ſurpriſe you? 
What then, do you think you are entering a priſon? 
He uttered theſe words with a forced and malicious ſmile; 
and I could perceive in his eyes ſuch a cruel pleaſure, as 
made me ready to fink with horror. Wiſhing, howe- 
ver, to conceal it, I reclined my head on my daughter's : 
could not refrain from tears. Feeling them trickle on 
her face, ſhe began to cry : her cries pierced my very 
ſoul : I preſſed her to my heart with ſenſations of unde- 
{cribable tenderneſs ; and I wept and ſobbed again. In 
this ſituation I alighted from the carriage: the Duke 
| 3 tearing, 
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tearing, as it were, my child from my arms, gave her 
to one of his ſervants, and ſeizing one of my hands, he 
led, or rather dragged me towards the caſtle. He then 
made me aſcend a Rtair-caſe, which terminated in a lon 
gallery. The evening came on: the gallery, which 
we were crofling, was very ſpacious and gloomy. The 
Duke, at firſt walked extremely fait : then ſtopping, 
ſuddenty, © You tremble,” ſaid he, * whence can pro- 
ceed this terror? Are you not with a huſband whom you 
love, aid whoſe duty is to protect you ?—* Oh, Hea- 
vens!“ [ exclaimed, what means that gloomy and diſ- 
tracted lock, that terrible tone of voice “ Come, 
eome,” he reſumed, „we are going to finiſh the explana- 
tion. At theſe words, almoit carrying me in his arms, 
(for I could neither follow him nor walk) he dragged 
me out of the gallery into a large bed-chamber, I 1 
myſelf into a chair, and gave a free paſſage to my tears. 
He leſt the room, but ſoon returned with a candle, which 
he ſet on a table oppoſite to me, ſeating himſelf by it. 
1 durſt not look at him : ſcarcely breathing, ſinking 
his breaking fence. My memory inſtantly pictured all 
the errors of my conduct: I had a confuſed apprehen- 
ſion that the fatal ſecret of my heart had been divined : 
that heart, which had cheriſhed a guilty paſſion, palpi- 
tated with terror, and trembling before an irritated judge. 
Oh ! with what refohition wauld innocence have infpired 
me ! But I was depreſſed by conſciouſneſs ; and I had 
not the fortitnde to ſapport the dreadful farebedings 
which that conſciouſneſs excited. At laſt the Duke 
ſpoke : * You have ſuficiently enjoyed the ſecret re- 
proaches of your conſcience; it is now time to over- 
helm you with confuon. Read thoſe letters; 1 have 
copied them myſelf. He then gave me a packet of pa- 
pers, and ſeeing that I helitated to take them, he took 
a ſheet, and read it aloud. From the firſt words, I knew 
it was one of the letters which I had written to the Mar- 
chioneſs of Venuzi, in which I had mentioned without 
relerve, not only the fatal ſeatiments af my heart, but 
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my unconquerable averſion to the Duke, _—*© Ah!” I 
exclaimed, I am undone ! ! Perſidious woman,” 120 
plied the Duke, © I have not then had the happineſs tp 
pleaſe you! I ſelected you; I preferred you to 2 
women: I adored you, and you hated me. You fanci- 
ed yourſelf unhappy :. I inſpire you with an wnconguera- 
ble — Well then, I will juſtify your hatred: I 
will give you ſufficient reaſon to deteſt me. Betrayed, 
diſhonoured by you, do you think I can ſuffer ſuch out- 
rages with impunity ?— Hold!“ interrupted I, you 
may accuſe and puniſh, without afperſing me. I am 
_ guilty, indeed, in ſome degree; but if 1 Hos not been 
able to ſubdue an unhappy paſſion, at leaſt your honour 
and mine are yet unſullicd; and I have © . 
myſelf with the imprudent eonfcſhon hich Friendſhip 
extarted from me. Pcrjured woman,” returned the 
Duke in a rage, * hear your condemaation.'—Then tak - 
ing up another of the — he read the following pa 
fage : That object, alas, which nothing can eradicate 
from my heart, is as much to be pitied as myſelf. Does 
ke not w to what exceſs he is beloved ? Does he nat 
kaow how ſeverely I ch 
which now renders. me ſo guilty 
reeollected but too well this paſl; 
I alſo 
dorne to name the Count of Belmire i in any of them, but 
that I had even ſpoken of him in ſuch an indirect man- 
ner, that it was impoſſible to know from theſe letters, 
at what. period the attachment I confeſſed firſt took po 
riſe ; and the Duke, who had been violently j 
the time of our marriage, of two perſons at the court of 
Naples, who had given proofs of particular attention to 
me, had not the leaſt doubt that one of theſe was the 
object of my paſſion. 

This 24 left him no room to heſitate about my 
guilt; for, after the paſſage he had juſt read, it appear- 
ed unqueſtionable, that I had avowed my ſentiments lince 
my marriage. The only method, therefore, which I 
could take to juilify myſelf, was to declare, that when 
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I gave him my hand, I had no longer a heart to diſpoſe 
of, But I well knew what a deſpicable opinion he had 
concerved of the ſex, and how very much diſpoſed he 
was to entertain the moſt odious ſuſpicions. Senſible of 
this, the welfare of my daughter would not permit me 
to be more explicit. I did not leave Rome till ſix weeks 
after my marriage: and had the Duke underſtood that I 
had conceived an affection for another, before I became 
acquainted with him, it was very probable that he would 
harbour the moſt injurious doubts reſpecting the birth of 
my daughter. Beſides, this confeſſion might have led 
to a diſcovery of the whole truth. He might have ſoon 
recollected a thoufand circumſtances to aſcertain it; the 
letter which I had received from his nephew, my emo- 
tions in reading it, my bluſhes every time he mentioned 
his name to me; he might, at laſt, have diſcovered the 
connection between the Marquis of Venuzi, and the 
Count of Belmire's father; in a word, if I had deſtroy- 
ed that eſſion which centered all his ſuſpicions at 
Naples, I ſhould have riſked a ſecret, which it would be im- 
* to betray, without expoſing the object of my af- 

ion to all the fury of his reſentment. And this was 
the more to be dreaded, as the Count of Belmire, who 


'was only nineteen, was abſolutely dependent the 
Duke, who was his uncle and guardian. All theſe re- 


flections roſe at once to my imagination, and involved 
me in unſpeakable embarraſſment. Thus, not daring to 


juſtify myſelf, what anſwer could I give? The Duke in- 


terpreted my filence as the tacit confeſſion, which de- 
monſtrated his own diſhonour and my diſgrace. His 
paſſion then knew no bounds. He roſe ; and with his 
face inflamed, and his eyes ſparkling with fury, you 
have nothing then,“ ſaid he, to alledge in your de- 
fence ?P—* Alas, anſwered I, are you in a ſituation 
to hear me? I am innocent: I invoke Heaven to wit- 
neſs it. * Yon, innocent !* interrupted he, dare 
you perſiſt in it? Have you not written yourſelf that 


your lover knows to what exceſs he is beloved? And 


yet,“ replied 1, burſting into tears, I am innocent. 
| | Heaven 


* 
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Heaven knows that I am. — Oh, thou monſter of 
deceit !* exclaimed the Duke, trenible at the venge- 
ance that is ready to overwhelm thee.” At theſe words, 
uttered in a menacing and dreadful tone, I thought I 
heard the inevitable ſentence of deſtruction: I threw 
myſelf upon my knees, and lifting up my hands to Hea- 
ven: O God,” I cried, © God, my only refuge, pro- 
tet me! Riſe, ſaid the Duke, in a milder voice, 
« fit down and attend to me.” I obeyed; looking at 
him with a timid and ſuppliant air. He was for ſome 
moments ſilent : then fetching a deep ſigh, you ought 
to be ſenſible,” ſaid he, to what a degree I am offend- 
ed ; you, who accuſe me of being paſſionate and vin- 
dictive; you, ungrateful woman, to whom I have hi- 
therto given only proofs of love; you, who have ſuch 
juſt 4 now to dread the effects of my vengeance. 
Nevertheleſs, it is yet poſſible for me to forgive you, 
But your ſincerity only can diſarm my anger: remem- 
ber that, henceforth, the ſlighteit concealment _. will ir- 
recoverably ruin you. I can be content with one victim; 
but one 1 am determined to have. Name inſtantly the 
vile ſeducer, who has thus made you violate the moſt ſa- 
cred vows, the moſt ſacred duties.“ No,“ inte — 
ed I, no, I have broken no vows, I have violated no 
duties. —“ I will know,” replied the Duke, raiſin 
his voice, I will know the name of your lover. 1 
command you to tell me. At this moment I ant ĩcipat- 
ed all the Eorror of my fate; but with the ſenſe of my 
danger, I received an acceſſion. of caurage ; and, prefer- 
ring death itſelf to the baſe action he propofed, * If 
replied I, you muſt have a victim, facrifice her whom 
you have in your power. Let the whole weight of your 
vengeance Gul on me; for the name you demand, 
you ſhall never know. A ſtoniſſied and confounded, at 
this unexpected intrepidity, the Duke ſat for ſome time 
motionleſs. He could find no words expreſſive of his 
rage. At laſt it burſt out: WretchY faid he, I 
ſhall never know it! Ah! I perceive that you have no 
idea to what exceſſes I can proceed: you do not yet know 
; . D 5 f | me.” 
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me. I expect every thing, and, miſerable as I am, I 
can bid bs as to death.'—* Death! Ceaſe thus to 
flatter thyſelf. Go; I have not deftined ſuch a conſo+ 
lation for thee. For a year paſt I have been foſtering 
my hatred and revenge in the boſom of my ſoul ; I have 
been meditating the puniſhment of thy infidelity ; and 
doſt thou think that the vengeance of a moment can 
ſatisfy me ? No, thou ſhalt not die. Thy tomb, in- 
deed, is prepared; but thou muſt deſcend into it alive 
nor ſhalt thou find there that death which' thou de- 
fireſt.”—Theſe dreadful words chilled my blood; my 
eyes cloſed ; and I ſunk ſenſeleſs on the floor. When 1 
recovered, I found myſelf in the arms of my women. I 
enquired eagerly for one of them who had ever evinced 
the tendereſt affection for me, and who was the only one 
that had accompanied me from Rome. - They informed 
me that ſhe was left behind at Naples. It was then 
evident, that the Duke had expreſely ordered her not to 
attend me ; as no doubt, he was apprehenfive of a wit- 
neſs who would be ſo vigilant and troubleſome, perhaps, 
as to countera@ his views. This circumſtance heighten- 
ed my terror beyond conception. I paſſed the night, 
encircled by my women; under a ſenſible conſtraint in 
«their preſence, yet dreading to be alone ; neither daring 
to complain before them, nor to ſend them away ; and 
in y ſuffering all the pangs which recollection and 
regret, which terror and the expectation of ſome dread- 
ful cataſtrophe, could excite. About fix in the morn- 
ing, I defired them to lead 'me to my daughter's cham- 
ber. She was ſtill aſleep: I diſmiſſed my women, and 
ſat down by her cradle. The fight of her, far from mi- 
tigating, did but augment my forrows.—* Alas, dear 
child,” faid I, * thou 1 * in peace! What ſweet re- 
poſe doſt thou enjoy ! Thou canſt neither imagine, nor 
partake with thy wretched mother, the forrows that dif- 
tract her. I ſee thee, perhaps, for the laſt time. Re- 
ceive, O receive my tendereſt bleſſings. Gracious God, 
continued I, falling upon my knees, I ſubmit to my 


Creadful fate; but let my daughter, my dear * 
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be happy. May ſhe live in innocence and peace. If 

have the inhumanity to tear her from me, be thou, 
O God, her father and protector! My tears and ſob- 
bings now increaſed, and deprived me of utterance. At 
this inſtant the door flew open, and the Duke appeared. 
i ſhuddered at his aſpe& ; my tears ceaſed to flow; I. 
roſe; but being unable to ſupport myſelf, I funk upon 
a fofa._* Well, faid the Duke, has reflection taught 
you to be more reaſonable ? Are you ſenſible of all the 
conſequences you hazard by reſiſtance to my will? 
A dcep ſigh was my only anſwer. —* That name which 
1 have demanded, continued the Duke, are ſtill 
determined that I ſhall never know t 2—1 L my 
eyes to Heaven; I perfiftcd in my filence. © I iuſiſt 
upon a poſitive anfwer, faid he; will you name him 
or not ?!— I cannot,” anſwered I. Ah ! cned 
the Duke, thou haſt pronounced thy own ſentence ! 
Lok at that child, and take leave of her tor ever. 
No,“ iuterrupted I, vou cannot be ſo barburous as 
to tear her from me. Oli, leave me my child Let me 
ſee her at leaſt Cometimes, and I will endure, without 
murmuring, whatever your hatred can inflict. Alas, my 
Lord, is your heart then quite inacceffable to pity? Ob 1 
if it be true, whatever be the ſuffermgs you have prepar- 
ed for me, you will be much more an abje& of compaſ- 
fion than myfeF. But I, cannot believe it. No, you 
will not rob me of my child for ever! That moment 
my daughter awaked : ſhe opened her eyes, and ſmiling 
upon her father, lifted up her little hands, almoſt claſp- 
ed, towards hun.— Alas, faid I, * the ſeems to 
plead for me. Oh, my child, my dear child, why canft 
thou not ſpeak ? Thou wouldſt ſoften thy father !'—TI 
was then going to take her in my arms; but the Duke 
i:12ed her: Leave her,“ ſaid he, * the is no longer 
yours.'— Oh,” cried I, takr, take my life, or reſtore 
me my chid '—1 threw myſelf at his feet; I bathed 
them with wy tears; I embraced his ners. The barba- 
run, unmoved, ſcemed to enjoy my humiliation : he 
aoutcraplated me for a moment in this ſituation ;; then 

| {purning | 
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ſpurning me from him in a rage, he went ſome ſteps to- 
wards the door. 1 followed him, ſtill on my knees, 
crying out, my daughter, my daughter !'— The child, 
terrified, utt a plaintive cry, ſtretching her little 
arms towards me. She ſeemed to bid me a laſt mourn- 
ful adieu. Alas! at that inſtant I loft fight of her: the 
Duke ruſhed furiouſly out of the room, and left me in 
agonies of deſpair. He returned a moment after, and 
made me go into my own apartment. 'Then compoſing 
his countenance, * You think,” ſaid he, that I have 
an obdurate heart; and yet.'—He ſtopped, his eyes 
bent upon the ground; thoſe eyes, whoſe wild and ill- 
boding looks, might have diſcovered his vile deceit. I 
was in his power; I had no idea of his dreadful views; 
I could perceive no advantage that he could derive from 
diflimulation : I was only eighteen : I thought that, at 
ft, he had begun to reproach himſelf with this exceſs 
of cruelty ; and that, at leaſt, he ſhould mitigate the 
puniſhment on which be had meditated before. A ray 
of hope ſomewhat revived my heart; I again talked to 
him of my daughter ; the Duke heard me with a gloomy 
air, but not expreſſive of diſpleaſure : he even affect- 
ed to be then ſuſceptible of a tenderneſs and compaſſion 
that he was defirous to conceal. He gave me to under- 
ſtand, that his affection for me had alone impelled him 
to ſuch violent meaſures; and that if I would take care 
of my health, I might ſee my daughter again. So dear 
a hope made me forget all my ſufferings. Seeing the 
Duke leſs cruel, I began to tonceive myſelf more guil- 
ty. Aſter the letters which he had read, I thought it 
natural that he ſhould ſuſpect me of abſolute infidelity ; 
and his hatred was an obvious conſequence. I excuſed 
the violence of his conduct; I was deeply impreſſed by 
that compaſſion which he had affected for my ſuffcrings ; 
and, while the moſt ſincere 8 ſuffuſed my eyes 

with tears, the cruel author of my woes was ſecretly ex- 
uliing in the fucceſs of his black artifices, and was pre- 


A fever, 8 


paring every thing for my deſtruction. 
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A fever, occaſioned by the violent agitations I had 
undergone, obliged me to go to bed. The Duke then 
appeared to feel the utmoſt anxiety : he diſpatched an ex- 
preſs to Naples for two phyſicians : he never quitted my 
bed-fide : be affected the greateſt tenderneſs for me be- 
fore my women: when we were alone, he ſaid every thing 
to perſuade me that his affection was much ſtronger than 
his reſentment : and he poſitively aſſured me, that as 
ſoon as my fever had left me, I ſhould ſee my child 
again. At this promiſe I forgot all the ſufferings he had 
made me endure: I ſnatched one of his hands, and 
preſſed it between mine; and I bedewed with tears of 
gratitude that barbarous hand, which in a few hours 
was to drag me from my chamber, and to plunge me in 
a dreadful dungeon. The phyſicians aſſured him that 
my illneſs was not ſo dangerous; and their practice at 
Naples being urgent, they ſet out in two days The very 
morning of their departure, the anxiety which the Duke 
expreſſed for me ſeemed to be greater than ever; and al- 
though I had no longer any fever, he obliged me to keep 
my bed. As he had made all my women fit up with me 
the three preceding nights, they were overcome by fatigue, 
and he now diſmiſſed them to take repoſe for the whole 
day; declaring that he would nurſe me himſelf, with 
one of his valets, and an old woman, the keeper of the caſ- 
tle. The choice of theſe two witneſſes wes not the reſult 
of accident. He ſelected them in preference to any of 
his other ſervants, becauſe he knew them each to be 
equally credulous and ignorant. 'The curtains of my bed 
were drawn, and I thought that my women were ſtill at- 
tending me, when, at noon, I perceived that there was no 
one in my chamber but the two perſons I have juſt men- 
tioned. I expreſſed my ſurpriſe at this. The Duke 
came to my bedſide, aſſuring me that I ſhould not be the 
worlc attended on that account, and that he would not 
leave me.—* Oh, why then? I exclaimed with great 
emotion: I am no longer ill! To this queſtion 
he gave me no other anſwer, than begging me not to 
talk, and to endeavour to compoſe myſelf. He then 
ſat down by my bediide. I felt a ſecret uncaſineſs, with- 


out 
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out knowing why ; and my eyes were ſuffuſed with tears. 
He now appeared very much diſturbed and agitated ; 
and I obſerved a very extraordinary alteration in his 
countenance. About three in the afternoon, he defired 
to ſee my arm: I preſented it trembling: he felt my 
pulſe : on a ſudden he ftarted up: he ran to my two 
new attendants: he told the valet abud to go that in- 
ſtant to the ſtables, and ſend an expreſs to Naples for a 


Phyſician; and the old woman he diſpatched in all haite 
for the lain. When he had given theſe orders, he 


exclaimed with a voice of grief and conſternut ion, She 
is dying, ſhe is dying. Imagine, if poſſible, the exceſs 
of my aſtoniſhment and terror! My firſt idea was to get 
up, and endenvour to eſcape ; but I ſunk down again 
upon my bed without ſtrength, with a palpitation of 
heart which deprived me of reſpiration, and a terror 
which chilied me, and left me quite motionleſs. My 
two attendants, after having each reecired orders that 
muſt take them at leaft three quarters of an hour to exc- 
cute, inſtantly leſt me and the Duke twgether. He then 
came to me, and preſbntiug mea cup: Here, ſaid he, 
take this draught. At theſe words my hair Rood erect; 
a cold ſweat ran down my face; it was the Init moment, 


T thought, of my life : for I had not a doubt that he was 


giving me poiſen.— Drink it, reſumed he.“ Alas!“ 


anſwered I, what is it you ars giving me? —“ What 
you muſt drink.“ Leave me then time to implore In- 
finite Mercy! Dare you ſufpe& me? Du you accule 
me of a crime ?—* Alas, I accuſe my own imprudence 
and my hard fate. Oh, my God!“ I continued, claſp- 
ing my hands, forgive me, forgive my perſecutor; 
comfort my father and mother; protect my child! 
After this ſhort prayer, I felt all my courage revive. I 
hoped even that my reſignation would render me wor- 


thy to appear before God. I looked at the Duke with. 


afteady eye. He was pale, trembling, and diſconoert- 
ed. He ſpoke ſome words ſcarce articulate, and then 


raiſing my head with one hand, with the other he appli- 


ed the cup to my lips. I no longer heſitated: without 
the leaſt rcſitance, I drauk all the liquor he gave me; 


aud 
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and believing that I had now received my death, I ſunk 
down upon my pillow. Some moments after, my eyes 
heavy, and clofed ; a total ſtupefaction deprived me 
of my ſpeech and of my ſenſes, and I fell ivto a deep 
lethargy. In about half an hour, the valet and old wo- 
man returned. The Duke, with his hair in diſorder, 
and his face bathed in tears, ran to meet them, and told 
them I had juſt expired. He brought them again into 
my chamber, in order, he added, to have a confirma- 
tion of his misfortune, or to aſſiſt me if I had yet any 
remains of life. He approached my bed ; and having 
had the precaution to draw my curtains cloſe, and make 
the room extremely dark, he pretended to give me all 
imaginable — At laſt | pe ppeared — abandon 
himfelf to the moſt violent grief. The Chaplain arrived: 
he ordered him to read the prayers for the dead. In 
the mean time, my women who had juſt awaked, and 
all the ſervants, came crouding into my room. The 
Duke was upon his knees by my bedfide : my two at- 
tendants told their fellou- ſervants all the endeavours that 
had been ufed to recover me. After this, the Duke 
balf-opened my curtains for a moment : they ſaw me 
pale and lifelefs, and not one had any doubt of my death. 
The Duke made every body retire into the next room, 
except the Chaplam, a venerable man of eighty, who 
remained with him, and continued the prayers for the 
dead till midnight. He then ordered all his ſervants to 
retire to reſt. He declared that I ſhould not be inter- 
red till the next evening, and that not being able to tear 
himſelf from me, he ſhould ſtay there the remainder of 
the night. He ſhut all the doors of my apartmeat. He 
ordered the Chaphin, and my two attendants, to wait 
his orders in an antichamber, that was ſeparated from 
my apartment by three large rooms. Hetold them that 
he ſhould not leave me till ſeven in the morning, and that 
he choſe to remam alone with me, that he might not be 
diſturbed in his grief and in his preyers. The whole fa- 
mily, exhauſted by fatigue, eagerly accepted the per- 
miſſion to retire, and, by four o'clock in the morning, 
every one was aſleep. Then, by degrees, recoverag 


from 
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from my lethargy, I awoke. On opening my eyes, and 
looking round me, I perceived the Duke ſtanding by 
my bedſide. I ſtarted at the fight of him; although I 
had not any remembrance of what had paſſed. But af- 
terward, looking ſteadily at him, I had a confuſed recol- 
lection that he was exaſperated againſt me. I felt an 
emotion of terror: I turned my head away; and being 
deſirous of compoſing myſelf, that I might recollect 
ſome ideas of what had happened, a thouſand vague and 
fantaſtic forms roſe in my imagination, aud I funk into 
a ſtupid reverie, which was followed by a kind of drow- 
fineſs. The Duke then gave me a ing bottle, and 
made me take ſome drops of a liquor, which entirely re- 
vived me. I roſe up; I looked around me with aſt o- 
niſhment. My ideas growing clearer by degrees, I re- 
collected, that I had thought I was taking poiſon, and: 
I almoſt queſtioned my exiſtence. —* Oh! I exclaimed. 
at laſt, by what miracle am I reſtored to life?. You. 
have experienced only an imaginary terror,“ ſaid the 
Duke: © compoſe yourſelf, and baniſh theſe injurious 
apprehenſions. ] durit not anſwer: I half drew my 
curtains: 1 looked round the room, and ſeeing that I 
was alone with the Duke, my terrors the more ſenſibly 
increaſed, as I had now entirely recovered my ſenſes. — 
Why then,” faid I, do you watch me alone ?—* You 
ſhall know it preſently,” did he, now get up. —At. 
theſe words he brought me a gown; he aſſiſted me to 
put it on; and ſupporting me in his arms, he led, or ra- 
ther carried, me to a great chair. As he ſaw me ſtill weak 
and trembling, he made me take ſome more of the drops 
which he had juſt given me; and after a moment's 
flence, I will now,“ ſaid he, conceal nothing from 
you. The draught you took yeſterday was a ſleeping 
potion.'—* For what ?— Hear me without interrup- 
tion. You have betrayed and diſhonoured me: I have 
offered you your pardon, and you have refuſed it. Con- 
victed of infidelity, you ſtill cheriſh in your heart a guil- 
ty paſſion. Neither my anger nor my threats have been 
able to perſuade you to declare to me the name of your 


lover. You thought, per ps, that my regard for your 
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family would prevent me from taking your child from 
you, and depriving you of liberty. Vou thought no 
doubt, (for there is not a crime of which your hatred 
will not think me capable) you thought that the only 
method I could adopt to avenge myſelf. was ſecretly to 
attempt your life, and your mwvincible averſion for me 
could eafily determine you to die. But know, at laſt, 
that you ſhall live, and that you ſhall be torn for ever 
from your parents, your friends, your ſervants, and the 


whole world.“ O Heaven,“ I exclaimed; * and do. 


you think, barbarous man, that an affectionate father, 
and the beſt of mothers will not demand me at your 
hands ?—* They will receive to-morrow,” replied the 
Duke, the falſe intelligence of your death. Great 
God! and how will you be able.“ I have already 
announced your death in the caſtle. During your pro- 
found ſleep, all my people beheld you, as they imagin- 
ed, dead.'—* Alas!” interrupted I, I exiſt no longer 
then but for you ! I ſee all the horrors of my fate!” 
—* You do not yet know all,” ſaid the Duke; ©learn 
that I have under this caftle ſome vaſt caverns, unknown 
to all the world, and to which the light never comes 
Oh! God! I am undone then! I am loſt for ever l* 
—* No,” reſumed the Duke, your fate is ſtill in your 
own power. [I can inſtantly go and awake your people, 


and declare that you were only in a lethargy. I have 


not yet ſent my letter to your father. I can yet reſtore 
you to the world, and forgive you. I only exact a 
word, a fingle word from you. I muſt have a victim; 
I have already declared it. Name your lover, and you 
ſhall reſume your rights: I will reſtore you toithe world, 
to life : What is it you propoſe to me? To deliver 
up to your reſentment an object, who, +I repeat it, 


has never mjured you? Oh! I ſhould be unworthy to 


hve if I could have the baſeneſs to conſent to it! 
Think well of it,” ſaid the Duke, darting at me a 


furious look, yet another refuſal, and I will drag 
2 to that dark abode, from which nothing can re- 


4 


caſe you. To- morrow, your father and your mother 
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will be either deploring yourdeath, or rejoig in your 

; To-morrow, you will ance more be your 
daughter and the day, or you will be for ever deprived 
of light, and groaning at the bottom of a horrid dun- 
geon. In a word, to-ragrrow we ſhall fee you in this 
caltle, enjoying perfect health, or we ſhall be 3 
the ſolemaitice os your funeral. Reflect ſeriouſly upon 
it. This mameat paſt and not a hope of pardon 1 left. 
In vaia would you implore it by repentance ; I ſball no 


longer have it in my power 7 | 
Ar this urgent and dreadfyl fpecch I roſe in the ut- 
moſt conſternation. I turned with 8 
door, and giving a lamentahle ſhriek, Ah, me! ſaid 
I, am I then abandoned by all the world? Oh my 
Gates: i one toe ao ee mare) 
My father, my mother, to-morrow. 11 
death. My child! oh let me once more ſee my child! 
—— Speak but one word,” — the Duke, * * and 

i a quarter of an hour Er u. be in your arms. 


2 the — 1 of my perſecutr, I - 
jected this groundleſs temptation. L = 
C CIs w0+ that this cornfulion, with axfape ay child 
and my liberty? Ought I not rather to fear that the 
Duke, certaiy of my averfion, will never SEO the 
vengeance he has meditated, or, at leaſt, that he will 
be content only to mitigate its inhuman rigour ? And, 
in this doubt, can I be tempted to abandon to his rage 

ahe object I have loved ? —All theſe reſtections occurred 
to me with extreme rapidity. The Duke imagined I 
was helitating : he — his urgency. The day,“ 

be added, * will ſoon appear. It is time to determine. 
I am now going to a the family, and inform. them 
that you are "> Aug or to take you inſtantly to your 7 
Spe 
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Speak: will you name the author of your misfortunes 
and of mine ??—At this queſtion I lifted up my eyes to 
Heaven, and ſummoning to my aid all my reſolution, I 
anſwered, I cannot.“ Wretch!“ faid the Duke, what 
is it you ſay ?—* No,” I refumed, *abandon that hope: 
I will never name him. Perfidious woman! exclaim - 
ed the Duke, thou preferreft then thy lover to thy 
child, to liberty, to life, the whole world ! Tremble, 
tremble at thy fate ! The moment of ve ce is at laſt 
arrived. At he finiſhed theſe words, he was going to 
ſeize my arm. Penetrated with fear and horror, I eſ· 
caped from him. 1 ran to the other end of the cham» 
ber, and, flinging my arms round one af the bedpoſts, 
I kept faſt hold of it. In making this effort, my ni 
cap came off, and my hair fell down my ſhoulders. The 
Duke, who was coming to me, ſtopped : be appeared 
ſurprized, and evidently {truck ; he gazed on me filent- 
3 nt ; then forci A. 
t me oppoſite a in 0 ppy Wor 
man, ſaid be, — be the laft-time that beaw- 
ty, which the moſt horrid darknefs will ſoon conceal for 
ever. Lift up thy eyes: look at thyſelf! Be not more 
inhuman than I am. Think of thy youthful charms ! 
Think, with pity, on the fate that awaits thee ! It is 
yet in thy power to change it.*—1 could not then re- 
frain from caſting an apprehenfive and languid look at 
the glaſs. I preſently cloſed my eyes, and felt ſome 
tears trickle down my checks. —* Well” reſorned the 
Duke, is your reſolution yet unſhaken ??—* Oh !* an- 
fwered I, have yau indeed fincercly offered me a fight 
of my child ?—Scarce had I uttered theſe words, when 
the Duke, in a tranſport of rage, caught me in his arms. 
and carried me out of the room. I made no reſiſtance: 
In the exceſs of terror I was motionleſs and ſilent. Af, 
ter having croſſed two or three rooms, he made me de- 
ſcend by a private ſtair-caſe, and 1 found myſelf in a 
ſpacious court, at the end of which was a door which 
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the Duke opened. We went out, and I obſceived that 
we were in a garden, At this inſtant, the Duke per. 
ceiving 
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ceiving day appear, this morning,” faid he, is the 
laſt which thy eyes will ever behold !'—I threw myſelf 
upon my knees, and raiſing my head to Heaven: 0 
God! I cried, God who knoweſt my innocence, wilt 
thou ſuffer me to be interred alive, and deprived for 
ever of the light of heaven ?—At theſe words, the Duke 
me about twenty paces to a rock, and puttin 
a key behind a large ſtone, a trap-door ſprung open. 1 
trembled. The Duke ſtopped: This moment,” ſaid 
he, is ſtill left : this is your tomb: it is yet but half 
open. Repent at haſt: convince me ef your remorſe by 
an ingenuous confeſſion, and I am ready to pardon. you. 
You may imagine, perhaps, that*in the moment of com- 
pletely gratifying my juſt reſentment, I may dread the 
conſequences to myſelf. But I have long mcditated my 
plan; I have been attentive to every circumſtance ; and 
nothing can deter me. He then gave me a dreadful 
account of all the precautions he taken, He told 
me, that he had cauſed a pale and livid figure of wax to 
de made, which he ſhould place in my bed; and that, 
under pretence of dif ing an act of piety, he would 
bury it himſelf, with the affiſtance of the old woman, 
who would be a witneſs of the interment without his be- 
ing obliged to place any confidence in her. Once 
more, added he, will you accept the pardon which I 
Kill deign to offer you for the laſt time? Speak: ſacri- 
fice your lover to my reſentment: tell me his name; or 
for ever renounce your hberty, the world, and the light 
of day.'—At theſe words, I extended my arms towards 
the rifing fun, as if to bid an everlaſting adieu. The 
bright and majeſtic clouds with which the ſky was ſkirt- 
ed, formed a moſt glorious ſight ; the momentary con- 
templation of which exalted my foul, and endued me 
with unexpected courage. I looked with contempt up- 
on the earth, and turning to the Duke, Take,“ ſaid 
I, with an undaunted voice, take your victim !'—At 
this inſtant he dragged me: my heart panted with vio- 
lence; I turned my head to behold yet once more the 
day that I was going to abandon for ever. We deſcend- 
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ed into a gloomy cavern, my trembling unable to 
ſupport me. I was now dreadfully convulſed: I firug- 
led in the arms of my cruel perſecutor, and fell at his 
et without ſenſe or motion. I know not how long I 

remained in this condition. I was to revive, alas, 
to abhor ſuch a ſhocking exiſtence. How ſhall I de- 
ſcribe the extreme horror of my ſoul, when, in opening 
my eyes, I found myſelf alone in thoſe vaſt dungeons, en- 
circled by impenetrable darkneſs, and lying on ſome 
ſtraw mats? I ſcreamed out; and the echo repeating the 
dreadful found from the inmoſt receſſes of the cavern, it 
made me ftartle, and redoubled the terror that oppreſſed 
me! Oh, God!” I cried, * is this then the only voice 
that will anſwer me, the only ſound I am henceforth to 
hear P—At this idea I wept profuſely. While I was 
thus indulging the violence of my grief,' I heard the: 
door of my dungeon open ; and the Duke preſently ap- 
peared, with a lantern in his hand. He placed by my 
tide a pitcher of water, and ſome bread. * Here,” ſaid 
he, is your food for the future: you will find it every 
day in the turning-box “ oppoſite you: I ſhall bring, and 
put it there myſelf; and ſball never more enter this 
frightful dungeon.'—At theſe words, I looked around 
me: I ſaw a ſpacious cavern the extent of which my 
eye could not reach. The part 'I occupied was hung 
with coarſe ſtraw mats, to keep it from the cold and 
| damp : 


* Le Tour, the turning box, is a kind of machine uſed 
in nunneries ; being a round preſs or cupboard, made to turn 
on a pivot, and fixed in the wall. When the open part is 
turned to the exterior of the wall, it receives for the nuns 


date ver necefſaries they have occaſion for ; and when” 


turned to the interior part, it likewiſe receives from them- 
hate ver they- wiſh to have conveyed without ; and, in ei- 
ther caſe, without their being ſeen. In the conclave of the 
Cardinals at Rome, they employ a ſimilar machine. — By ibis 
method the unfortunate Dutches of C———— regularly re- 
ceived, in the ſequel, not only food, but a fupply of linen and 
clothes, whenever they became indiſpenſably neceſſary. 
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damp : for the barbarian who had plunged me into this 
horrid » bad taken all the precautions in his pow- 
g my life in it. After having obſerved, 
the diſmal ſcene around me, I turned again 
„and at laſt a hatred ſo merited, 
yo? no longer be concealed, burſt forth at 
1 THER, him with the exceſs of his barbari- 
ty, and expreſſed without reſerve all the deteſtation with 
which he had inſpired me. He heard me for ſome tune 
with concerted rage; then, no longer able to contain 
himſelf, he flew into a moſt violent paſſion, and precipi- 
tately left me. From that day, whenever he came to 
bring me food, he conſtantly knocked at the turning- 
box till I anſwered him, and then went away without 
uttering a word. I foon repented of having thus, by 
my reproaches, increaſed ſtill more, if poſſible, his ha- 
tred and reſentment. I recollected that he was the 
father of my child, and that that dear child was in his 
power. Beſtdes, notwithſtanding the horror of my ſitu- 
> ation, Hope was not yet entirely extinguiſned in 
boſom. The more I revolved it in my mind, the les 
probable it appeared, that he really intended to detain 
me for ever in that dreadlul captivity. I even flattered 
myſelf that he had not announced my pretended death, 
either in the caſtle, or to my family ; that he had found 
out ſome ather method of eluding their enquiries; and 
that he h:d ſtill reſerved the poſſibility of making me re- 
appear, whenever he might chooſe it. How could 1 
imagine that he had impoſed upon himſclf the painful 
neceflity of bringing me every other day the necefſaries of 
life; and be reduced, in conſequence, to the wretch- 
ed flavery of being never abſent from this caſtle more 
thau two or three days; fince he was my only r 
not daring to entruſt the ſecret to a fingle perſon ? 
Alas! I did not imagine that hatred, in order to obtain 
its gratification, would impoſe thoſe chains upon itſclf, 
which the moſt ardent love could not bear without re- 
gret. Theſe reflections ' perſuaded me, that he would 


une City put a period to his vengeance ; and full of this 
| idea, 
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idea, every time he knocked at the turning-box I 
to him; and although he did not anfwer me, I implor- 
ed his compaſſion, and affured him of my innocence. 
As I was abſolately deprived of light, I cannot tell how 
many months I preferved this hope; but, at laſt I en- 
tirely loft it. My reafon then forſook me: I accufed 
Providence: I murmured at its decrees. My dejected 
foul, harrowed with grief, loſt its fortitude and princi- 
ples, and 1 ſunk into the moſt gloomy and deſponding 
melancholy. I had the preſumption to imagine, that 
the exceſs of my misfortune gave me a right to diſpoſe 
of my life ; as if one were ted to violate a ſacred 
obligation, whenever it ceaſed to be agreeable. Deter- 
mined to die, I was now two days withont taking any 
nouriſhment, or fetching it from the turning-box. In 
vain the Duke knocked, and called me; I obſtinately 
forebore to anfwer him. At laft, he entered my priſon. 
When he appeared, with the lantern in his hand, not- 
withſtanding all the horror which his preſence excited, 
I felt a ſecret joy, in again beholding the light: but I 
did not ſpeak to him. He offered to ſoften the rigour 
of my captivity, and to give me a hght, fome books, 
and better food, if I would at laſt tell him the name he 
had fo often demanded. At this propoſal I looked diſ- 
dainfully upon him.—“ Now,” ſaid * that you have 
broken all the fatal ties that united us, my heart is free. 
It now indulges, without remorſe, the ſentiments which 
once it vainly endeavoured to fnbdue. That object, 
whoſe name you demand, with no other view than to 
ſacrifice Him to vour vengeance, is now dearer to me 
than ever. My laſt figh fhall be for him. And do you 
think now that I will declare him? Then,“ reſumed 
the Duke, every ſentiment of religion is extinguiſhed 
in your ſoul. You cheriſh in your heart an adulterous 
paſſion, and you would be guilty of ſuicide !'—* Barba- 
riau!“ interrupted I, am I ſtil your wife-? Dare you 
aſſert it; you, who have planged me into this abyſs ; 
ou, who are even in mourning for me? It is true, I 
ra no longer the fortitude to endure exiſtence 3 but 
that 
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that God, who hears and obſerves us both, will puniſh 

ou alone for the deſpair to which you have reduced me. 
Fa ſuch a ſituation as this, if I commit a crime, you 
alone will be reſponſible for it. No living creature can 
ſee my tears and lamentations. But do you think that 
the deepeſt caverns, the thickeſt walls, can keep from 
the Omniſcient Being the cries of perſecuted and help- 
leſs innocence ? Tremble: that dread Being obſerves us 
both! He compaſſionates, he will pardon me; but his 
avenging arm is lifted over you!!—The Duke ſhudder- 
ed as I ſpoke : he gazed at me with an air of wildneſs. 
I enjoyed for a moment the ſatisfaction of ſtriking ter- 
ror and remorſe into a ſoul equally weak and cruel. 
Pale, thunderſtruck, and agitated, with downcaſt eyes, 
for ſome time he ſtood in malignant muſing and ſullen 
filence. At laſt, he ſpoke : * impute nut to me, ſaid 
he, *but to yourſelf alone, the calamity you lament. 
You were guilty : I have unqueſtionable proofs of it : 
you have not been able to contradict them : and yet I 
did not puniſh you till after I had repeatedly offered 
you pardon. I again propoſe to mitigate your puniſh- 
ment, and you refuſe it. Yes, were 1t your pleaſure, 
notwithſtanding your RT, notwithſtanding your 
averſion for me, you might ſtill be in my palace, you 
might there ſee your child.'-—* Oh, my child,” inter- 
rupted I, alas, is ſhe ſtill alive? What, what is become 
of her? She is with your mother. She is no longer 
then in your hands—is it really true ?—The Duke then 
perceiving that this idea revived me, took a letter 
from my mother out of his pocket, and permitted me to 
read it. This letter, which I bedewed with my tears, 


was as follows : 


My grand-daughter arrived here yeſterday evening. 
Oh! how ſhall I defcribe all the emotions I felt while 
I folded; her to my heart! You give her to me: ſhe is 
mine. TI feel that I already love her to exceſs. She 
may be able to attach me to life; but oh! I muſt ſt ill 
be inconſolable. Alas! how can I now enjoy the hap- 


pineſs 
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pineſs of being yet a mother, without feeling the moſt 
diſquieting uneaſineſs ? After the loſs 1 have ſuſtain d, 
is — a felicity on earth on which I can depend ?— I 
will come and fee you next ſummer, and bring your 
daughter with me. We will ſpend two months with 
you. Since you cannot tear yourſelf from the melau- 
choly ſpot which your grief ſo much endears to you, I 
will find refolution enough to come to you. I ſhall ſee 
the magnificent monument, which your love has erected 
to the memory of en object ſo worthy of our tears. Per- 
haps I ſhall there find the period ef all my ſuſfenngs ! 
Alas, is it impoſſible that a mother, without dying, can 
embrace the tomb of her daughter? — And yet, f evill 
live Religion commands it, and Nature herſelf enjoins 
the ſacred law. I will live for the dear child you have 
the goodneſs to confide to me. Oh! how ſhall I ever 
acknowledge ſuch an obligation, ſuch a ſacrifice ? How 
tenderly ſhould you love this child ? She has-all her mo- 
ther's features; ſhe has all her charms ! My own dangh- 
ter is thus reſtored to me in her infancy ! Oh, too flat- 
tering an illuſion !—Unhappy mother, thou haſt no 
longer a daughter! The violence of thy grief cannot 

deliver thce from liſe.“ | 
I had ſcarce finiſhed this letter, when falling upon 
my knees, O God!” I cried, my child is in the arms 
of my mother! That tender mother conſents to live 
for my child! O God, I praiſe thee ; thou haſt wound- 
ed only me. I now bow ſubmiſſive to thy will. Par- 
don my diſtracted murmurs ; pour down thy bleſſings on 
all I love ; and prolong my painful exiſtence at thy plea- 
ſure.—I now funk again upon my ſtraw ; for I vas fo 
weak I could not ſupport myſelf. The Duke ſeized 
that inſtant to offer me ſome refreſhment, which I very 
readily took. He then left me, and from that moment 
I never ſaw him more. Yet, fajttE-ful to the vow which 
I had made, I now took care of my life. The idea 
that my prayers and reſignation would draw down upon 
my mother and daughter all the bleſſings of Heaven; 
this dear, this con ſolatory idea, revived and ſupported 
E | me. 
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me. The recollection of my errors became now my 
greateſt affliction : * Alas,” ſaid I, all my misfortunes 
are my own creation. I wanted confidence in my mo- 
ther: I deviated from my duty, when I ceaſed to con- 
ſult her. Ungrateful and guilty daughter! Heaven, to 
puniſh me, blinded my parents in their choice. The 
huſband they gave me not was formed for my felicity. 
And yet, but for repeated imprudence in my conduct, 
the ſentiments of nature would at length have made me 
happy. But far from endeavouring to ſubdue a guilty 

ion, I foſtered it in ſecret. I did not even heſitate 
to deſcribe all its violence, in the imprudent letters that 
have been my ruin, and to complain at the ſame time of 
the huſband I inſulted.*—Theſe reflections made me 
ſhed torrents of tears. Nevertheleſs, I felt ſomething 
inexpreſſibly ſweet and ſoothing, in weeping for my 
faults. I was fond, morcover, to repreſent them to 
my imagination in the ſtrongeſt colours. In true con- 
trition and ſorrow there is ſomething expiatory and heal- 
ing. The remorſe of guilt harrows up the ſoul ; but in 
the repentance for involuntary weakneſs, there is no- 
thing painful nor ſevere. Theſe virtuous ſentiments con- 
ſole us for our faults, and reconcile us to ourſelves. 

Bereaved of all, torn from the world, my heart, formed 
for love, ſoon devoted itſclf wholly to that ſublime paſ- 
ſion which could alone enable me to think life ſupport- 
able. Religion taught me to know and to reliſh all the 
inexhauſtible conſolations which it is in her power to of- 
fer. She inſenſibly baniſhed from my foul that unhappy 
naſſion, which had been the greateſt misfortune of my 
life. In a word, ſhe inſpired what human wiſdom and 
mere philoſophy could never give, the fortitude to en- 
dure without deſpairing and without murmuring nine 
years of long captivity in a dungeon in which light 
could never enter. 

I will acknowledge, however, that, for the firſt two 
or three years, my ſufferings were fo extreme, tl.at even 
now the bare recolleion of them makes me ſhudder. 
That time in which I ſuppoſed (from the beſt calcula- 
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tions it was in my power to make) that my mother and 
daughter muſt be arrived in the ſame caltle under which 
I was a priſoner; this time paſſed away with me in the 
molt agonizing manner, and forms the molt cruel period 
of my captivity. My heart was rendin ; in this idea that 
my mother and daughter were near me, while I was in- 
capable of cheriſhing the hope of ever ſeeing them again. 
— Oh, my mother,“ I cried, you are lamenting my 
death, and I exiſt. And ah! what a hand have you 
choſen to wipe away your tears? It is in the boſom of 
my perſecutor, of my aflalin, that you ſhed them! 
Alas the tomb to which he leads you is not mine! You 
will trample it under your feet without knowing it ! You 
will behold without a tear the rocks that conceal it! 
Perhaps, in the ſilence of the night, unable to taſte the 
ſweets of ſleep, you will come to wander about my ca- 
vern. Perhaps, at this very moment you are fitting on 
that horrid trap-door, which for me, alas, will never 
more be opened! Ah, if i: be fo, you are thinking, no 
doubt, of your wretched daughter; you are ſtill weep- 
ing for her; but you cannot hear plaintive cries, nor 
her voice which calls you !'—Theſe ideas were diſtract- 
ing beyond ex pre lion : they often affected my under- 
ſtanding. To theſe cruel paroxyſms of grief, ſucceeded 
a kind of ſtupid inſenſibility, the image as it were of an- 
nihilation, which was more dreadful, perhaps, than de- 
ſpair itſelf. But in proportion as piety gained the aſcen- 
dancy in my heart, theſe violent agitations grew weak - 
er. I found in prayer unſpeakable conſolation. Thoſe 
= wful themes, which moſt commonly ſadden the human 
mind, were to me the moſt agreeable ſubjects of medi- 
tation. With what pleaſure did I reflect upon the ſhort- 
neſs of life! With what ſerenity anticipate the approach 
of death !—* Is the happieſt of human beings,” would 
I ſay to myſelf, ever truly ſatisfied with the frail and fu- 
gitive felicity which this world affords? His mind is leſs 
intent on the bleſſings of the preſent hour than on thoſe 
which he has ſtill in expectation. Encircled by illuſive 
ſcenes of happineſs, his imagination is fond to wander in 

| E 2 futurit y. 
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Futurity, But of what moment is it whether his deſtiny 
be happy or miſerable? Of what moment is it, whether 
his wiſhes attain to conſummatian and enjoyment, or ter- 
minate in vanity and deluſion ? Will not new defires 
ſpring up in perpetual ſucceſſion ? Has he ever the wiſ- 
dom to enjoy, to be contented with the preſent ? Why 
then do I fo bitterly deplore the bleſſings I have loſt, 
ſince the beſt of them cannot confer felicity ? I am, in- 
deed, to linger out my life in this mournful gloom. My 
chilled imagination can behold nothing in the future but 
a long and melancholy light. Well then! let me think 
only of my refurreQion. Let me forget this tranſitory 
lite, and direct all iy thoughts to eternity. Let me 
deſpiſe theſe momentary ſufferings, which are to be ſuc- 
ceeded by everlaiting joys ; and let me henceforth devute 
all my defies, all my hopes, to that Being, who alone 
is worthy to attach and to occupy the human heart. 
Theſe falutary reflections enabled me to riſe ſuperior 
to my fate, and to acquieſce in it with entire reſignation. 
Reftored to reaſon and to myſelf, I not only experienced 
an alleviation of my ſuffer but I became accuſtomed 
to darkneſs and captivity. I even contrived ſome employ- 
ments. My priſon was ſpacious. I walked about great 
of the day, or rather night. I made verſes, which 
2 aloud. I had a fine voice: I was a perfect 
miſtreſs of muſic : I compoſed ſome hymus; and one of 
my greateſt pleaſures was to ſing them, and to liſten to 
the reſponſive echo. wy ſleep became peacefyl. Agree- 
able dreams repreſented to me my father, my mother, 
and daughter. Thoſe dear objects ſeemed eyer ſatisfied 
and happy. Sometimes I was tranſported intq magni- 
ficent palaces or beautiful gardens. I again beheld the 
ſkies, the trees, the flowers. In fine, theſe ſweet il- 
luſions reſtored to me all the bleſſings I had loſt. I 
awyke, it is true, with a ſigh; but I ſlept with pleaſure. 
Even when awake, joy was no longer a i to my 
boſom: my imagination was raiſed into a kind of ſweet 
enthuſiaſm. . In the preſence of the reme Being, I 
flattered myſelf with humble boldneſe, that wy Jn 
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and reſignation would not render me an unworthy ob- 
ject in his fight. Witneſs of all my actions, he deigne d 
to hear me, to whiſper to my heart, to revive it, to ele- 
vate it to himſelf; and I now ſcarcely felt a ſolitude 
in my cavern. After the privation of all the objects of 
my love, the only thing which I might ſtill regret, in 
ſpite of myſelf, was the light and the view of the ſky. 
I could not conceive how any one could give way to de- 
ſpair in the moſt diſmal captivity, if he enjoyed a win; 
dow that had a proſpect of the country. At laſt, I was 
ſo habituated to my ſituation, that ſo far from deſiring 
death, I more than once found, that I was ſtill appre-, 
henſtve of it. I often wanted food: the Duke ſome- 
times brought me ſufficient for three or four days: I ima- 
gined that he was then compelled to go a ſhort journey; 


cutor: I pictured to myſelf the dreadful ſituation of his 
foul ; his. diſtraction, his terrors, his remorſe; and I 
found that I was indeed feverely avenged. In the be- 
ginning of my captivity, I had never heard him approach, 
without being ready, at the time, to faint with terror. 
By degrees, theſe violent emotions grew weaker. Some 
ſenfations, indeed, he always excited, that were not un- 
mingled with horror. "Nevertheleſs, I was deſirous that 
he would come, not only for the preſervation of my life, 
but that he thus broke the deep and frightful filence of 
my ſolitude. He made me ſenſible of motion and found ; 
in a word, he occaſioned a kind of agitation, which, 
though it was never agreeable, was yet become neceſſa- 
ry to me. I cannot expreſs how very ardent and fingu- 
lar was my defire to hear ſome ſound; When it thut - 
dered very much, I heard it: I cannot deſcribe whet 
were my ſenſations then: I imagiacd that I was leis” 

E 3 alone. 
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alone. I liſtened to the awful ſound with eagerneſs and 
extaſy ; and when it entirely ceaſed, I ſunk into the 
deepeſt melancholy and dejection. Such was nearly my 
ftuation for ſix or ſeven years. During that period, 
nothing ever really affected me much, but the chagrin 
I felt in being totally ignorant of whatever concerned m 

mother and daughter. In vain I queſtioned the Duke 
through the turning-box, whenever he approached it: 
I could not obtain one word in anſwer ; for fince his laſt 
ap nce in my dungeon he had never ſpoken more. 
All my fortitude was neceflary to ſupport this cruel un- 
certainty, on a ſubject ſo intereſting to my heart. Of- 
den, when I invoked Heaven for my mother and daugh- 
ter, my heart felt a ſudden oppreſſion, and my tears fiow- 
ed apace.— Alas!” cnied I, do they ſtill exiſt? I pra 

for their happineſs, and perhaps I have the dreadful miſ- 
fortune to ſurvive them. At other times, I felt fo forci- 
bly the animating conſolations of hope, that I did not 
even feel the ſlighteſt anxiety on their account. In 
thoſe happy moments, I would flatter myſelf, that ſome 
unexpected event might yet extricate me from my pri- 
ſon. This idea made ſuch an impreſſion upon my mind, 
perticularly during the laſt year of my. captivity, that I 
made 2 yow to God, that if I ever recovered my liberty, 
I wou'd conſecrate my life to him, in a ſolitude remote 
from Rome, and would there ſpend the remainder of my 
Cays, as ſoon as my daughter ſhould no longer have oc- 
caſion for my care.— In the mean time, I was approach- 
ing tl. moſt intereſting period of my life: I was ap- 
pProaching the happy moment of deliverance ; and the 
Divine goodneſs was about to recompence me amply for 

-nine years of ſuffering and grief. For ſome time, I ima- 
gined th:t the Duke conſtantly reſided in the caſtle, be- 
cauſe he regularly brought me my food. But one day 
he failed to come at the appointed time; I grew impa- 
tient at the delay: I had entirely finiſhed my allowance. 
1 ſlept, however, with ſufficient tranquillity. The next 
day, 1 expected in vain the ſuccour which every inſtant 
became more neceſſary, There was no remedy but pa- 
tience : 
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fience : anxiety, as much as hunger and thirſt, deprived 
me of ſleep, and 1 remained in this ſituation near ano- 
ther day. Then, abſolutely exhauited, I had no other 
proſpect than of a ſpeedy diffolution. I contemplated 
death with tranquillity ; yet the remembrance of all that 
was dear to me would intrude, to embitter my dying 
thoughts.—* Unhappy daughter, unhappy mother!“ I 
eried, © in what a forlorn condition am 1 doomed to ex- 

ire! My dear parents! muſt 1 then die without receiv- 
ing your laſt bleſſing ? Oh! my child, I cannot give 
thee mine: I cannot enjoy the ſweet ſatisfaction of ex- 
piring in thy arms! Thou canſt not even regret me! In 
the 5 moments of thy wretched mother thou art en- 
joying, no doubt, the amuſements and pleaſures ſuitable 
to thy age! Dreadful idea! I am dying, and all that 
are dear to me hay? been reconciled to their loſs! But 
what am I ſaying, inconſiderate that I am? I complain, 
I murn.ur, when all my miſeries are juſt going to termi- 
nate! Great God, forgive me this guilty weakneſs! 
My heart rejects and di ſavows it. Oh! my judge, my 
father, deign at laſt to call me to thyſelf. Full of hope 
and confidence, certain of immortal bliſs, I expe& death 
with ſecurity. I would even invoke it, did not reſigna- 
tion teach me to wait thy pleaſure.”—As I concluded 
theſe words, I ſunk down almoſt lifeleſs, on the _ ſtraw 
that ſerved me for a bed. I felt a ſerenity of ſoul, the 
ſweets of which, till that moment, I had never taſted. 
Like a ſalutary balm, it ſeemed ſuddenly to heal every 
wound of my heart. Exceſſive weakneſs ſoon diſordered 
my ideas. I imperceptibly fell into a delicious kind 
of ſleep, during which the moſt. raviſhing ſcenes ſucceſ- 
fively appeared to my imagination. Around my bed, I 
thought, were encircling angels and bright celeſtial forms. 
T heard afar harmonious voices, and more than mortal 
ſounds. I ſaw heaven half-opened, ard God, on a re- 
ſplendent throne, extend his arms and graciouſly bid me 
approach. In reality, he was then watching over me. 
tas paternal hand was going to break my chains. On 
2 ſudden I.awoke, quite ſtartled. I fancy I heard a 
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knocking at the turning box: I liſten: TI hear it again: 
my panting heart—but what ſurpriſe | what unuttera- 
ble extaſy ! I hear a voice; and that voice is no longer 
my tyrant's—it is new to me. It appears to me like 
the voice of an angel deſcended from heaven to deliver 
me. Aſtoniſtied, diſtracted, I claſp my hands with an 
emotion of gratitude inexpreſſibly fervent : Oh! God,” 
I cried, is it a deliverer whom thou ſendeſt? Ah! I 
accepted death with joy, and thou reſtoreſt me to life!“ 
— With theſe words I cndeavour to rife, and haſten 
to the turning-box : I cannot: my ſtrength forſakes me; 
I fink again upon my bed. At this moment, my door 
is opened, and I perceive ſome light. Somebody en- 
ters. I riſe. I would fain lcok I can diſtinguiſh no- 
thing: my eyes, ſo long deprived of light, cannot bear 
the glimmer of a lamp, and cloſe in ſpite of me. The 
obje& ſtill approaches: Who, who are you ?? I exclaim, 
with a faultering voice. At theſe words I again open 
my eyes, ſtill dazzled by the light: I perceive a perſon 
on his knees before me, who putting his arm under my 
hand tenderly ſupports it, and preſents me with ſome 
food. Then, almoſt famiſhed with hunger, 1 have no 
longer any idea than that of ſatisfying this imperious 
appetite : every other thought, as it were, is ſuſpended ; . 
and I ſciae with eagerneſs the offered ſuſtenance. At 
laſt, finding my ſtrength revive, I turned all at once to- 
wards my deliverer. His face was inthe ſhade : I could 
not diſtinguiſh his features: Oh ! fpeak,” faid I, are 
you the accumplice cf my perſecutor, or are you come to 
deliver Y—* Ob! Heavens!” interrupted the ſtranger, 
* what voice is this! Where am I ?— Then haſtily riſing, 
he fetches the light nearer, and looks at me with an ear- 
neſtneſs mingled with compaſſion and horror. I fix my 
eyes for a moment on lus face, now qa chang by 
the lamp. His hair ſeemed to ſtand erect: he was pale 
aud trembling : but it was impoſſible to miſtake him. 
I with to * my tears almoſt deprive me of utter- 
ance : I can only pronounce the name of the Count of 
Belmire. It is he indeed. He falls at my 1 he 
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bedews them with tears: he looks at me again: he re- 
proaches and he praiſes Heaven. Thie exceſs of his com- 
paſſion gives an air of wilenefs and grief to what was ex- 
taſy and joy. We each ſpeak at once, without hearing, 
without aufwering each other. The cavern echoes with 
our cries. At length the Count, riſing urp<tuouſly, 
O motit inhuman of men !” cried he, © moit execrable 
monſter, is there a puniſhment at all adequate to thy 
crime? And you,” continued he, affiſting me to rife, 
the unfortunate victim of a relentleſs tyrant's rage, 
come; you are free. At thefe words, my firſt impulfe 
wus to fpring toward the door, bat inſtantly checking 
myſelf, * Ah,” faid I to the Count, you are my deli- 
verer; to you I owe my life, my liberty but the blef- 
fings you reftbre—can 1 ſtill regard them as ſuch? Alas! 

I dare not aſk—my father, my mother? They are 
alive.“ O Heavens! And my daughter ?—* She is 
at Rome: ſhe will foon, be in your arms. O Goc,“ 
FT cried, proſtrating myſelf, what gratitude can ever 
acquit the debt I owe thee ? This moment only rewards 
me for all my ſufferings —O my generous benefactor,“ F 
continued, addreſſing myſelf to the Count, now, for 
your recompenfe, know that I am innocent. Bat bes 
fore I relate the particulars of my melancholy hiſtory, 
allow me to aſſc you one queſtion | Doubtlefs the Duke 
is ll?” — He is attacked by a mortal diſtemper : he 
cannot ſurvive three days. Come, leave this horrible 
dungcon. Let the barbarian, before he expires, know 
that you are at liberty.“ No, interrupted I, my pa- 
rents only muſt deliver me from this * then en- 
treated the Count to ſend an expreſs that inſtant to my 
father. He promiſed me that he would; and giving 
me a piece of paper aud pencil, I immediately wrote the 
following note: 


O my father, my mother; I am ſtill alive: I am in- 
nocent. Come, and by your preſence reſtore me really 
to life. ever me from a dreadful dungeon, and make 
me forget a the mifertes I have cndured. 
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This note was ſcarcely legible : I was nearly a quar- 
ter of an hour in writing it; for I no longer knew how 
to form a letter, and ſpelling I had totally forgotten. 
The Count, perceivin that? was abſolutely determin- 
ed to remain in the priſon till the arrival of my mother, 
gave me the keys of all the doors, and left me with in- 
expreſſible regret, after having promiſed to diſſemble 
with the Duke if he were yet living, and to ſee me 
again the next evening. When I found myſelf once 
more alone, I felt a terror almoſt as ſtrong as that which 
I had formerly ex — at the beginning of my cap- 
tivity. And yet no longer in the dark ; for the 
Count had left me à lamp and a dark lanthern. I had 
alſo aſked him for a watc op that I might count the hours ; 
r I did not imagine it would be poſſible for me to 
p one moment. Immoveable on the ſpot where the 

Count had left us, I could ſcarcely draw breath. I durſt 
not lift my eyes, and yet I could not forbear, by ftcalth, 
10 caſt a look around me. The light, ſo far from cheer- 
ing me, added to my terror, by giving me a full view of 
my gloomy and mournful habitation. At laſt, unable 
r to ſupport this ſituation, I roſe; I ak my 
Echt; ed my firſt door, and entered a kind of 
fang gallery, where the turning-box was placed. I al- 
ready felt great relief, in findi Ging my in a new place, 
and which me to the lait door of my priſon. . I 
hurried on to end of this ry, and opened the 
door by which it was terminated, I then found myſelf 
at the foot of the ſtair-caſe of my a con, and being 
no longer encloſed but by the double oor that opened 
into _—_ garden, I ſhut that of the gallery, as if to ſe- 
| myſelf from my frightful cavern. Then aſcend- 
. =” ir- caſe precipitately, I fat down on the laſt 
| daß, and at length began to hreathe. One would i ima- 
that after an event ſo happy, ſo unexpected, 1 
— uld have felt a joy moſt * pure. But I 
had ſuffered ſo long, 1 had been fo wretched, that my 
heart could not at once be ſuſceptible of thoſe faſcinat- 
ing pleaſures which the ſweeteſt hopes would * 
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afford. I thought, indeed, with tranſport, that the dear 
objects of my affection were {till in 1 But when 1 
reflected on the inexpreſſible happineſs I ſhould enjoy in 
ſinding myſelf once more in the arms of my mother, and 
embracing my father and my child, I could not flatter 
myſelf that ſuch felicity was ever to be my lot. A thoù- 
ſand diſmal apprehenſions ſprung up to diftreſs and 
darken my imagination; and in this ſtate of melancholy 
and dejection, the moſt chimerical fears appeared to me 
ſo many preſages of real woe. This mtereſting period 
of my life, the day when the Count of Belmire entered 
my priſon, was the zd of June, 17** : He left me at 
midnight, and till fix in the morning I remained in the 
fituation I have juſt deſeribed, when all at once I thought 
I heard ſome gentle ſounds. I hſtened with the - 
eft attention at the door of my priſon, and notwithſtand- 
ing its thickneſs, and that of the rock which covered 
it, I could very diſtinctiy hear the warbling of the: 
birds, that were waked by the appearance of day. The 
emotion of joy, which I experienced at this inſtant, 
is neither to be defcribed nor conceived. All my me- 
lancholy vaniſhed ; and my heart was again open to: 
hope and felicity. The ſweeteſt tears flowed from my 
eyes, although my ideas were ſtill extremely confuſed, 
and I was incapable of refleQing on the unexpected 
change in my ſituation; for my attention was engroſſed 
| by the defire of hearing what was paſſing in the garden: 
With my ear cloſe to the door, and holding my 1 
1 liſtened with an attention from which no other thought 
could divert me. I heard dogs barking, men walking 
about, and even talking indiſtinctly; and all theſe dif- 
ferent ſounds were productive of mexprefſible pleaſure. 
However, towards the cloſe of day, I earneſtly longed' 
for night, that I might again ſee the Count of Belmire, 
and that I might queftion him in a thouſand circum- 
ſtances of which I was impatient to be informed, and which 
fucceſſvely occurred to my imagination, in proportion 
as my ideas aſſumed a more reguhit form. For inftance,, 
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priſon. Before the Count appeared there, I imagined 
that I was near fifty years old. His youthful aſpect con- 
- vinced me, that grief and weariſome days are bad calcu- 
lators of time; but ſtill I could not divine my age with- 

19 four or five years. The Count returned exactly at 
midnight. I could eafily perceive by his pale counte- 
nance, how deeply he was affected by ſorrow and com- 
paſſion for the event which had produced ſuch a happy 
revolution for me. Reſpecting my ſituation, which 

me to receive him Sos at ſuch an hour; 
reſpecting the fatal tie now ready to be broken, bat 
which ſtill connected me; he neither mentioned the ſen- 
timents, which in happier times I had not heſitated to 
avow, nor thoſe which he ftill retained for me. Aſter 
having informed me, that he bad encloſed my note in a 
letter to my father, and that the Duke was at the lait 
extremity, I begged him to acquaint me with the Mo- 
tives that had determined the latter to entruſt him with 
ſuch an important ſceret. He accordingly proceeded to 
gratify my curioſity in the following words: 

I had been a year on my travels when I received the 
news of your death. I learned at the ſame time, that 
the Duke was inconſolable for his loſs. This circum- 
Juace greatly diminiſhed my natural aatipathy to him. 
I travelied two ycars more, and then, being recalled by 
ſome affairs, I returned to Italy. Obliged to ſee the 
Duke, it was neceſſary to repair to this caſtle ; for he 
very ſeldom abſented himſelf from it, and that only to 
ſpend two or three days at Naples. Here I ſaw the mo- 
nument. erected to your memory. I beheld your picture 
placed in almoſt every apartment. I attached myſelf to 
this manhon, and even to the inhuman monſter who had 
thus made you the victim of his fury. He diſcovered 
ſuch violence of grief, ſuch a deep melancholy, that 
Don preferring his ſociety to every other, 1 came every 

year to ſpend five or fix months in this caſtle. About a 
year ago the Duke was ſeized with an incurable diſtem- 
per; but yet, not in the Icaſt apprehending it to be fo, 
he till continued to make ſome excurſions to m_ 
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Laſt winter he entirely left off going to court, and wrote 
to me at Rome, to deſire that I would come and fee 
him. I arrived here about the end of January, and 
found him rapidly declining, although he was not con- 
fined to his bed, and ſtill continued to walk about. I 
even thought I could perceive, at times, that he was not 
entirely in his ſenſes. A prey to remorſe, life, for nine 
years paſt, has been an inſupportable burthen to him, 
and yet he could not perceive the end of it approach with- 
out horror. At length, dechning every diy, he was 
ſeized at once with convulſions that obliged him to keep» 
his bed. He remained in this condition three days, at 
the end of which one of his valets came to acquaint me 
at nine o'clock in the evening, that he wanted to ſpeak. 
with me. The man added, that the Duke, that night 
and the preceding one, had ſent his ſervants out of the 
way, in order to endeavour to riſe without aſſiſtance; 
but that being too weak to ſtand, he had rung for 
them, and they had found him out of his bed, half 
dreſſed. I went that inſtant into his chamber. He 
diſmiſſed his phyſician and attendants, and informing me 
that he was going to entruſt me with an important ſecret, 
made me ſwear to keep it inviolably. Then looking at 
me with an air of wildneſls. Family reaſons,” ſaid he, 
© oblige me to conſine in this caſtle a woman whoſe 
crimes have merited death. She muit want ſuſtenance : 
go, and carry her ſome. Knoek at the turning-box,. 
which ſerves for that purpoſe. If ſhe does not anſwer 
yon, enter her priſon, and give her what is neceſſary. 
But I mult previouſly inform «you, that this woman is 
not in her ſenſes. Pay no regard to what ſhe ſays ; but: 
when you have given her ſome ſuſtenance, return imme- 
diately. I promiſe to acquaint you one day with her 
name and hiſtory.” The Duke then diſcloſed to me the 
ſecrets of his caverns, and taking from under his pil- 
low a parcel of keys, he put them into my hands, deſir- 
ing me to execute this commiſſion without delay. 'The 
barbarian, ſuppoſing that I had never ſeen you, thought: 
that he could not conſide in a more proper perſon, and 
thus 
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thus committed into my hands both your deſtiny and 
mine. 

When the Count had finiſhed this recital, he entreated 
me to make him acquainted with my hiſtory. But 
as I could not relate it without ſpeaking of the ſentiments 
which I had once entertained for him, I declared that I 
could not comply with his requeſt but in the preſence of 
my father and mother. From the calculation of the 
Count, I expected my father to arrive in leſs than two 
days at furtheſt. Leſs agitated now, and more capable 
of refleQtion, I enjoyed, for twenty-four honrs, all the 
happineſs which b dear an expectation could inſpire. 
My impatience then increaſing, as the hour of my deli- 
verance approached, it preſently knew no bounds, and 
became an inſupportable torment. I never felt any thing 
which I can compare to the violent emotions which I 
experienced, on the night preceding the happicſt day of 
my life. My eyes intently fixed on the watch, I mourn- 
fully conſidered, at my leiſure, the: low progreſs of its 
hands. Every moment I thought I heard a noiſe; 1 
ſtarted ; I fek my blood boil in my veins, and my poor 
heart palpitate with violence. Theſe agitations grew 
ſtronger, when the ſinging of the birds announced the 
dawn of day, that happy day in which I was: going to be 
born again, and reſume the name, with all the dear and 
ſacred claims, of daughter and of mother. That moment 
formed to compenſate for an age of ſufferings, that mo- 
ment ſo impatiently longed for—it approaches—it comes 
at laſt ! Reiterated cries and tumultuous voices are heard. 
I ſoon diſtinguiſh a confuſed noife of carriages, horſes, and 
armed men. The clamour increaſes—it approacheg—1 
tremble—* O Heavens! what voice ſtrikes my ears, 
and penetrates my very ſoul?— Oh! my mother! She 
calls her daughter My heart ſprings toward her! O 
God, who gaveſt me fortitude to 1 my misfortunes, 
let me not tink under this exceſs of joy !—I faint—I am 


dying—muſt I expire at the feet of my mother? At 
theſe words my door 1s opened : I ruſh out of my ca- 
vern. Notwithſtanding the bright glare of day, that 
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ſtrikes and hurts my dazzled eyes, I fee, I recolle& my 
mother, my father. I give a viclent ſcream; I fling 
myſelf into their arms; I faint away. Oh! who can 
deſcribe the extaſy of my ſoul when I recovered my 
ſenſes? I found myſelf on the boſom of the deareſt of mo- 
thers; my face bedewed with her tears; my father on 
his knees before me, preſſing both my hands in his. I 
beheld again the day, the ſun. I was ſoon to behold 
again my daughter. That inſtant realized all my deareſt 
hopes, and fatisficd the utmoſt wiſhes of my heart. I 
can give no account of my ideas in the firſt moments of 
this affecting ſcene. I felt too much to be able to think, 
or to — the violenee of my JOY» otherwiſe than by 
ſobs and tears. At laſt my father, raiſing me in his 
arms, Come, my dear child,“ faid he, quit this dread- 
ful abode, where Guilt has been fo long the oppreſ- 
ſor of Innocence, come. — At theſe words I roſe up; I 
looked around me; and I faw with ſurpriſe that we 
were ſurrounded by a troop of armed men, among 
whom I recollected many relations, and ſome old friends 
of my father's, who informed me, that having affembled 
them before he leſt Rome, he had conducted them to 
Naples; and that having thrown himſelf there at the 
King's feet, and ſhewn him my note, he had not © 
obtained lcave to go and take me away by force, if force 
were neceſſary, but alſo ſome troops to aſſiſt him.— 
When I arrived here,“ continued my father, I was 
informed that your vile perſecutor had juſt expired. 
This happy day then reſtores you to all you love, deli- 
vers you from an execrable tyrant, and ſecures you per- 
ſect liberty. All the anſwer I could give my father 
was by embracing him with tears. At the ſummit of 
felicity, and having. nothing now to dread, I could not 
forbear pitying from my very ſoul the wretcke® Duke 
of . * Alas!” thought I, if I had loved him, 


he might not have polluted his life by ſuch guilty exceſ- 
ſes; he might have lived and been happy. — This re- 
flection, while it excited my compaſũon, made it pain- 
ful and melancholy, and for ſome moments embittered 


all 
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all my joy. At laſt, we ſet out, and the next day, the 
delight of the daughter was increaſed by that of the mo- 
ther -I found again that child ſo paſſionately beloved; 
J folded her in my anns; I ſaw her ſhed tears; and I 
heard her call me her mother. I was in. > kind of in- 
toxication the two firſt days of my arrival at Rome, 
ſtunned with noiſe, aſtonithed at every thing, and enjuv- 
ing nothing truly but the happineſs of feeing my daugh- 
ter again, and of finding myſelf between my father and 
mother. Then, my heart being fully ſatisfied,. I began- 
to feel the value of all the bleſſings that were reſtored to 
me. I. found enjoyments, equally agreeable and new, in- 
the moſt common things of life: in every object I be- 
held a ſpectacle of wonder. "The firſt time I walked out 
by moon light, I experienced an ineffable ſenſation of 
admiration and extaſy, in beholding again that ſerene and 
heautiful ſplendour, with the ſkies all beſpangled with 
| innumerable orbs. I could not walk in the country, or 
in à garden, without itopping at every ſtep, to examine 
minutely every object. I was never tired with contemplat- 
ing the flowers, the fruits, the trees, the verdure of the 
ſields, the cloſing evening, and the riſing ſun, that ſub- 
lime, that enchanting ſpectacle. O God,” thougbt 
I, * what wonders has thy goodneſs created! What 
treaſures has it Iaviſhed upon us 


Vet wand ring oft, with brute unconſcious gaze, 
Nan marks not Thee! 


Surrounded by ſuch a variety of bleſſings, he can even 
think himlclf unhappy. In ſuch meditations did my 
heart indul;;e, with tranſport, in all that felicity of which 
it had ſo long been deprived I alſo felt inexpreſſible 
picaſure in finding m If again in the palace in which I 


was born, and in which I had ſpent the happy years of 
infancy and youth. But I —_— that I could not 
again behold, without pain, the Marchioneſs of Venuzi, 
that early friend, who was the firſt cauſe of all my miſ- 
fortuaes. The Count of Belmire ſoon followcd me to 

Rome; 
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Rome; and, in the preſence of my father and mother, 
the Marchioneſs of Venuzi, and ſome of my relations, 
I gave him my hiſtory. 1 had ſcarcely finiſhed, when 
throwing himſelf at my feet, he expreſſed, in che moſt 
pafſionate terms, the exceſs of his ſenſibility and gratitude. 
* What!” cried he, © you might, by naming me, have 
extricated yourſelf from that horrid deſtiny! it was I 
who plunged you in that abyſs; and while you were 
weeping there, I beheld the day of which you were de- 
prived br me! May I be permitted to flatter myſelf, 
that Love may ſtill recompenſe you for all the miſeries 
it has cauſed you to endure. Could that heart, ſo noble 
and ſuſceptible, be otherwiſe than faithful? Have your 
misfortunes led you to diſcard thoſe ſentiments, without 
which it is impoſſible for me to live? - At theſe words, 
my father affectionately embraced the Count of Belmare, - 
and gave. me to d, by this action, how much he 
approved his ſentiments. But for my part, having loſt 
even the idea of a paſſion which had once ſuch an aſcen- 
dancy over my heart, I could not conceive how any one 
could be devoted to it, and till leſs how it were poſſible . 
that I could be the object of it. Aſter ſome pauſes L 
addreſſed the Count, and deſcribed to him fo naturally. 
the ſituation of my heart, that he inſtantly gave up every 
hope. He retired from Rome for ſome time; but 
the ſentiment which made him fly, ſoon recalled him; 
and cuonſoled by the friendſhip which I expreſſed for him, 
he fixed his reſidence there entirely. | 
In the mean time, far from lobng my reliſh for the 
happineſs I enjoyed, every day ſeemed to make me ſtill 
more ſenſible of its ineſtimable worth. How delightſul 
were my ſirſt thoughts every time I woke ! I felt the 
moſt exquiſite delight in looking round, in beholding 
daughter's bed by the fide of mine, and in finding myſelf 
again in my paternal dwelling, I could no longer com- 
prehend how I had been able to ſupport the privation 
of that felicity which I now enjoyed, or even of the plea- 
ſures and conveniencics, which habit began to make me 
think abſolutely nceeſſary to life. Theſe ideas inſpired. 
| me 
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me with the moſt tender compaſſion for all the nufortu- 
nate. I had lain for nine years upon a bed of ſtraw ; I 
had endured hunger, thirſt, and cold. I owed at leaſt to 
my misfortunes that fentiment which brings us neareſt 
to the Deity. I could never hear with inattention the 
complaints of thoſe poor objects who were imyloring my 
compaſhon. In their fate I recollected mine; I conſi- 
dered them as my fellow creatures; and I enjoyed the 
moſt heart felt ſatisfaction in ſoothing and relieving them. 
To receive, to welcome tliem, was not ſufficient; I 
thought it my duty to go in ſearch of them. Alas! who 
can have a better claim to be thus anticipated, than the 
fuffering wretch, who often dares not afk for the lender 
aſſiſtance that would fave his life? This defire of finding 
out the unfortunate, in order to convert their tears into 
rejoicing, was not a virtue in me; it was the moſt urgent 
appetite of my ſoul, and the ſweeteſt of all my pleaſures. 
But the more I became accuſtomed to the eaſe which was 
reſtored to me, the ſtronger was the impreſſion which the 
remembrance of my captivity excited; and it ſoon be- 
came impoſſible for me either to mention my misfortunes, 
or to liſten with tranquillity to ſuch hiſtories or converſa- 
tions as had any tendency to recal them to my recollec- 
tion. This weakneſs was the ſource of many others, I 
could not bear darkneſs, nor abſolnte ſolitude, were it 
only for a moment. One night, I remember, my light 
went out. I awoke, and perceiving myſelf in utter dark- 
neſs, I felt a terror which my al could neither con- 
quer nor diminiſh. I ſcreamed out: my ſervants haſtened 
to me, and found me pale, terrified, and almoſt ſenſe- 
Teſs. Theſe groundleſs terrors, this involuntary weak- 
neſs, the melancholy confequences of my ſufferings and 
captivity, were not my greateſt dift-eſs. I found myſelf 
abſolutely incapable of ſuperintending the education of 
my daughter. I was obliged to learn again to read, 
write, and caſt accounts; but by a fingularity remark- 
able enough, I had hardly forgotten the leaſt thing of 
what I had read in my youth; for not having had, for 
nine years, any kind of occupation, had ſought for one 


un. 
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ia the paſt, by often recalling circumſtantially whatever 
I had learned from books and converfation. Thus all 
thoſe things were imprinted in my memory, better, per- 
haps, than if I had never quitted the world. T was 
twenty-feven years of age when I left my priſon, and my 
daughter was then ten. Solely engaged with her, living 
quite in retirement, conſtantly ſhut up in my apartment, 
and ſeeing no one but my father, my mother, and ſome- 
times the Count of Belmire, I paſſed thus five years of 
my life. My daughter, at laſt, attained her fifteenth 
year, and being the greateſt fortune in Italy, all the fa- 
milies of diſtinction at Rome made propoſa's to me. For 
a long time I had ſecretly made my choice. I conſulted 
my daughter: ſhe confeſſed that her ſentiments coincided 
with mine; my father and mather entered into my 
views: and I no longer delayed their accompliſhment. 
The Count of Belmire, ſtill young, of a captivating 
figure, equally virtuous and amiable, and maſter of a noble 
fortune, had conſtantly refuſed the moſt advantageous and 
| ſplendid alliances. It was to that too faithful lover, to 
that dear friend, in a word, to my deliverer, that I 
offered my daughter.—* I give her to you, ſaid I, 
ſhe is yours. She loves you; ſhe is fifteen, which 
was my age when I firſt beheld you. Her perſon and 
ſentiments will recal to you whatever I was then. Pro- 
videnee reſtores to you now what it deprived you of for- 
merly ; and as I was never born for your felicity, I can 
derive no other conſolation on that account, than in ſee- 
ing you bappy with my daughter.'—At theſe words, 
the Count of Belmire feized one of my hands, bedewed 
it with his tears, and as | urged him to anſwer me, Ah l' 
faid he, at laſt, * have you not a right to diſpoſe of my 
deſtiny? The very evening that this converſation paſſed, 
the marriage articles were ſigned, and eight days after 
the Count was married to my daughter. I remained 
at Rome another year, and then ſecing my daughter ſet- 
tled, and perfectly happy, I turned all my thoughts to 
that retirement and ſolitude, to which, when I was in 
my priſon, I had vowed to devote myſelE Beſides, the 
air 
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air of Rome being very detrimental to my health, the 
pliyſicians had ordered me to repair to Nice for ſome 
time. I undertook this journey by La Corniche; and 
was ſo delighted with the ſituation of Al that I 
determined to fix my refidence in this charming place. 
FE built here a neat and convenient houſe, in which I 
tpok up my abode on my return from Nice. Here, for 
our years paſt, I have perfectly recovered my health, 
and my life glides away in the ſweeteſt repoſe. Here I 
have written this hiſtory, which I intend for my grand- 
daughters, when they ſhall be of proper to derive 
benefit from it. In quitting the world I have not re- 
nounced. the objects that are dear to me. Since my re- 
ſidence here I have made two journies to Rome, to ſee 
my father and mother; and every year my daughter 
and ſon-in-law come to ſpend three months in my re- 
treat. In a word, it is impoſſible to be more com- 
pletely happy than I am. I praife God every day for 
the ble I enjoy, and even for the miſeries L have 
cadured, they have expiated my faults, purified 
my heart, and taught me the incitimable wortk of the 
felicity that is veſtored to me. RET 
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FEW leagues from Forges, which is about 

twenty-ſix ＋ ＋τ from Paris, in the province bf 
Normandy, and in the neighbourhood of the rich Ab- 
bey of Bobec lived Anſelm, with his wife and children, 
cultivating their little farm. He was far from rich; 
but truly happy; inſomuch that, except to church, he 
ſcldom ſtirred from home. He had no neighbours, and 
he wiſhed for none—his peaceful habitation ſtood alone 
in the midſt of a foreſt - and honeſt Anſclmo, knew no 
higher enjoyment, than his own litile family, after the 
fatigucs of the day. 

A wife and - children, a ſervant-maid, and an 
heydſman, made up his houſehold ; and three acres of 
land, two cows, and a little poultry were his riches. 

The maid's name was Jacquelina, Bred in the houſe 
of Anſelme, ſhe had imbibed the manners ard recluſe 
- habits of his fainily.— She had heard of Forges, but four 
leagues us a yu journey; and the little church of 
Bobec, was a fight of as great ſurpriſe to Jacqueliaz, 
as the Colonade of the I. ouvre or St. Peter's at Rome 
to moſt travellers. She never ſaw a book in her life but 


at 


| | 
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at church; and making good checſe and” milking the 
cows, were her principal qualifications. 

It may be eaſily diviaed, that Jacquelina's mind was 
not capable of any extenſive knowledge ; indeed had not 
her rulers been poſſeſſed of a competent ſhare of huma- 
nity and patience, ſhe would oftener than once have loſt 
her place; yet her faults were involuntary, ſhe meant 
well; and although ſhe frequently ſh2wed much want of 
memory and reflection, yet her intentions were ſo up- 
right, that Anſelmo and his wife could not even ſcold her. 

Michael, the cow-keeper, was patient, peaceable, 
and honeſt, and fo caſy tempered, that it was unpoſlible 
to make him angry. He was however, ftill more indo- 
lent and ignorant that Jacquelina, but the indulgent 
Anſelmo found excuſes for all Eis defects. 

The ſimilarity of diſpoſitioa and manners between 
Jacquelina and Michael, their long acquaintance with 
each other, and total ignorance of all mankind beſides, 
would have made it miraculuns, had not an attachment 
to each other taken place. —The lovers were married, 
and in four years time were the parents of four children, 
whom Anſelmo brought up with his own. 

It has been long obſerved, that few people are endowed 
with an extraordinary qualification, but have one day 
or other an opportunity to exerciſe it: poor Michael 
and Jacquelina were about this time to have their pati- 
ence and equanimity put to the teſt. Anſelmo and his 
wife died within a ſhort time of each other, and the re- 
lations and guardians took poſſeſſion of their little heri- 
tage, and turned off the two faithful ſervants. 

Anſelmo's children had juſt learned to give Jacquelina 
the tender epithet of mother, when ſhe was torn from 
their arms und after tenderly weeping over them, ſhe 
and her huiband are forced to bid adieu, not to them 
only, but to that hoſpitable cottage, where they had 
been ſo long cheriſhed, and had regarded as their pater- 
nal manſion. © Luckily their feelings were not increaſed b 
thoſe diſtracting ir quietudes which fancy and forethought 

produoe 
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produce their ſorrows were momentary.— The future 
was to them ſo obſcured, that they never dreamed of 
what was to happen to-morrow. They had dined well 
before they left the cottage, and the thoughts of their 
ſupper did not diſtreſs them. With their children around 
them, and their worldly riches in a bundle under Mi- 
chael's arm, they trudged along, regretting the death of 
their benefactors, and reminding one another of their for- 
mer happineſs. Regardleſs whither they went, it was 
not till Jacquelina, who was fix months gone with child, 
found herſelf fatigued, that they obſerved they were be- 
xwildered in a foreſt. She ſat down at the foot of a tree, 
with her huſband at her fide, and the children rauged 
themſelves around. 

It was the month of July, and the day fait declining, 
when one of the children complained of hunger, and 
all the reſt cried for bread ; Michael produced his wallet, 
and they made a good ſupper. They ſpeut the night in 
the foreſt, and in the morning purſued their journey by a 
little beaten tract, which led them to a wilderneſs, on the 
outſide of the foreſt, There they found a ſtream of 
pure water, to the great joy of Jacquelina. But what 
was their extaſy, on proceeding a little further, to ſind 
abundance of wild raſpberries, mulberries, nuts, and an 
infinity of ſtrawberrice. 

O Michael! cried Jacquelina, quite enraptured with 
this natural garden, let us ſettle and live here; here are 
ſruits and water in abundance ; and let us make a hut of 
the branches of theſe trees. She juſt then recollected, 
and the reflection made her ſorrowfſul, that it was ne- 
ceſſary to cbtain the permiſſion of the owner, before ſhe 
ventured to lop branches from trees. A peaſant gather- 
ing ftrawbernes at jome diſtance, ſtruck her eye, to him 
ſhe run ard enquired if he knew to whom this place be- 
longed. 

To the Abbey of Bobec, replied the praſant. 

Is the Abbey tar diltant ? 

About three quarters of a league; I go there preſently 
with {ume ftrauerrics. 


Jacquelina 
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- Jacquelina then went and conſulted with Michael, who 
ſet off with the peaſant for the Abbey, loaded with 
her inſtructions, and leaving her with the children at 
the entrance of the foreſt. 

He arrived at the Abbey, and related his caſe to the 
Abbot, from whom he aſked work, or liberty to ſettle 
and build a hut where he had left his family. 

What can you do, faid the Abbot ? 

Keep cows. 

We have no need of herdſmen ; beſides, you do not 
belong to our diftrict. 

But I have no means of a ane and that is all 
the ſame, 

Alas! we cannot relieve all the poor. 

I am not poor; I aik no alms ; our hearts are willing, 
and we can work. 

You can do nothing; beſides I tell yon, that the in- 
habitants of our own diſtrict mult have the preference. 

But I am very weak and ſickly, I aſſure you, and ſo 
you ought to take me into your ſervice. 

What, becauſe you are incapable of working? 

Yes to be ſure ; it was for that reaſon that my dead 
maiter Anſelmo took me into his ſervice, and would ne- 
ver turn me away; but if you do not like ſiekly people, 
at leaſt, Mr. Abbot, give us leave to build a little hut 
with boughs, upon the heath. 

How will you live there? 

With wild fruits and roots; there are watercreſſes, 
ſtrawberries, nuts, and water. Truly i is a paradiſe. 

What will you do in winter? 

Winter! We never thought of winter; but winter 
will not be here ſo ſoon, this 1s only ]:ly. 

Hark you, good man, fince you are fo very defirous 
ef it, I permit you to build your hut; and, morcover, 
I authoriſe you to come every other day to the Abbey, 
for a ſupply of bread and — for you aud your la- 
mily. 

J have a wallet. 

Go, that is all that I can do for you. 


Oh! 
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Oh! that is more than I aſked—Jacquelina will be {6 

happy ! 

boy run Michael, and had got to a good diſtance 
ere the Abbot's ſervants overtook him, and brought 
him back by their Mafter's orders to give him brown 
bread and roaſted potatoes —Honeſt Michael, at firſt 
refuſed them, as the Abbot ſaid they were only to come 
every other day, fo, ſays he, I will come for them the 
tay after to-morrow. 

In ſpite of his reſiſtance, however, they filled his 
pockets and hands with the proviſions deſtined for two 
days, and he departed, highly ſatisfied with the ſucceſs 
of his journey. He found Jacquelina, came up. to her 
with a triumphant air, and anſwered all her queſtions. 
Jacquelina, though quite happy at the recital, ſcolded him 
a little notwithſtanding, for not having bought an axe, 
in the village of Bobec, to cut down the branches; for, 


ſaid ſhe, here we have ſeven ſhillings and elevenpence, (it 


was the fruit of ten years ſavings) and what are we to do 
with all that money ? | | 

That is true, replied Michael, but one cannot think of 
every thing ; we had forgot, you know, that winter 
would come. 

Oh! now you mention winter, you muſt keep the 
money to buy ſheeps ſkins, that we may lie comforta- 
bly. | | | 

* ſo I will; we will have every thing comfortable 
1 warrant, ſince we are to live here. | 
Come, let us go to work, we can cut the ſmall bran- 
ches with our knives. | 

Jacquelina went towards the wood, her huſband fol- 
lowed, and they worked till night. The huſband and 
the wife were neither of them robuſt or active, for which 
reaſon they were a fortnight in conſtructing their hut ; 
which was tolerably ſolid, it is true, but which had one 
inconvenience unperceived by them, till their work was 
almoſt finiſhed. They had forgot; for, as Michael ſaid, 
they could not think of every thing, that they were to 
live in the hut, and that conſequently it was neceffary it 

* ſhould 
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ſhould be as high as themſelves. It is eaſier to work 
within your reach, than to clamber and raiſe your arms 
above your head, and they did what would give them the 
leaſt trouble 


Jacquelina and Michael could lean upon their hut, as 
you would lean upon a balcony. Jacquelina was the firſt 
who remarked this defect of conſtruction, and though 
the building was far advanced, had ſo much fortitude as 
to be tempted to begin the work again, had not Michael 
perſuaded her to the contrary ; for, ſaid he, people do 
not want a houſe, except to reſt in, and we can either 
fit or lie L in ours. _ 

Jacquelina had nothing to anſwer to this reaſoning, 
and notwithſtanding its erroneous dimenſions, the Tae 
was finiſhed. 

The day on which they dined in it, for the firſt time, 

was a holiday: Michael had been, in the morning, to 
the Abbey, whence he had brought potatoes and freſh 
bread, and likewiſe a pint of milk and ſome eggs, which 
he had purchaſed in the village. The joy of the children 
was exceſſive at the ſight of this delicious feaſt, and their 
gaiety excited that of Michael and Jacquelina, fo that 
nothing was wanting to the happineſs of the banquet, for 
the gueſts had good appetites and good humour ; when 
night came, ſound ſleep and tranquillity came alſo. After 
having paſſed above cight-and-twenty nights expoſed to 
the injuries of the open air, they found an inexpreſſible 
ſatisfaction in laying themſelves down beneath a thick 
foliage, and on freſh ſtraw ; in the morning they awaked 
in the moſt perfect health. ; 
There is nothing ſo comfortable, ſaid Michael, as to 
have every thing at one's eaſe. They may well ſay, that 
uſe makes all things eaſy ; yet I ſhould never have ſlept 
ſo well upon the ground, and with the ſkies for a cover- 
ing. 

1 nor I, replied Jacquelina; for I could not 
avoid thinking of the comfortable ſtable, where we lay 
when our old dear maſter lived. 

But, Jacquelina, our hut is as good as the ſtable. - 
h, 
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Oh, yes; and as our good maſter was wont to ſay, 
let us be happy at home, now we have a houſe. 

Michael had the evening before laid out his ſeven 
ſhillings and eleven pence, thus—Some warm ſhee 
ſkins to ſleep on, flax and diſtaff for Jacquelina to ſpin 
with—with a platter and five wooden ſpoons—and he 
employed himſelf in catching birds with lime, which 
he took with him, and once a month, carried Jacqueli- 
na's work to ſell, which did not amount to much, for, 
as was ſaid, ſhe was neither remarkable for activity nor 
induſtry. 

Summer glided away, and in September Jacquelina 
was delivered of a little daughter Winter arrived, and 
they found it far from comfortable ; even the ſheep ſkins 
did not keep them warm, and there were no fruits to 
gather, yet they ſtood it ſurpriſingly—They had never 
ſlept in a chamber with fire. That ſtable, they remem- 
bered with ſo much gratitude, was open in many places, 
fo that the difference betwixt it and their hut, was not 
very great even in winter, and in ſummer the latter was 
valtly preferable, built on a healthy ſoil, ſheltered by a 
ſpacious foreſt, and abounding with all manner of fruits 
and flowers—while the ſtable ſtood in a yard, encompaſ- 
fed with dung, aud in its center, a pond of ſtagnant fil- 
thy water. 

Towards the end of winter Michael, who, for the laſt 
two months could hardly walk as far as the Abbey, at 
laſt found it impoſſible to go thither and receive their ſub- 
ſiſtence. Jacquelina therefore went in his ſtead, and 
poor Michael was obliged to ſtay in his hut, gloomily 
extended on dry leaves, tle did not ſuffer any great 

pain; and his natural piety and tranquillity preſerved 
him from laſſitude and impatience : he prayed to God all 
the day, and Jacquelina ſpun and told her beads by his 
ide : his children continually came to careſs him, ſo that 
he could not abſolutely be called miſerable ; and a year 
paſſed away in & is manuer. | 2 

Michael and Jacquelina had lived two years in their 
hut, when oue day (it was the month of July) Jacqueling, 

© 
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who had been gathering fruits round the foreſt, came 
running, quite out of breath. Oh Michael cried ſhe, 
you cannot think what a fine thing I have juſt ſeen ! 

Ay, what ? 

Oh dear! a coach without a top; it is made for all 
the world hke a cart; but then it is all ow, and 
ſhines fo——befides it is drawn by fix horſes, all over 
flver———and there are ſuch fine ladies in the coach, and 
ſuch fine gentlemen behind, with coats as red as our 
Billy's cheeks —— And 

' Jacquelina heard the noiſe of the landau which ſhe had 
been deſcribing ; her heart beat with joy, ſhe ran from 
her hut, and all her little ones followed her. The lan- 
dau was not thirty paces from her; in it, ſuperior to all 
the reſt, was one angelic lady, who, looking at her and 
her children with gentle ſmiles, ordered the coachmen 
to ſtop. | 

Jacquelina, ſurpriſed and aſtoniſhed, durſt not ad- 
vance, whilſt the young and beauteous ſtranger, followed 
by four ladies, who alighted with her from the carriage, 
approached. Are theſe five children all yours? ſaid 
ſhe. 

Yes, my lady, 

Poor little creatures! Why they are almoſt naked. 

Oh! the three youngeſt have jackets, but we keep 
them againſt winter. | 

And do you live all day in this hut? 

Yes, my lady, and all night too. 

What, have you no other dwelling ? 

No, my lady; we have not had for theſe two years 
paſt. We live very well in the ſummer ; but to be ſure 
it is a little cold in the winter: eſpecially ſince my huf- 
band has been ill. 

Your huſband ill! and lying in that hut! 

Yes, my lady. 

Merciful.providence ! How happy am I we have 
loft our way, and that chance has conducted us hither. 

The angelic ſtranger went towards the hut, and with 
her atttendants endeavoured to enter; but ow high 
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hecled ſhoes, and their hats and feathers, obliged them to 
ſtoop ſo much, that the ranger, unable to ſupport the 
pain of ſuch an attitude, kn down in the hut. 

God! ſaid ſhe, turning her tearful eyes on Michacl, 
and have you had no other aſylum than this for two years ? 
Could you find no relief at Forges ? 

Forges is fo far off, my lady ! 

It is but three lea 

My huſbaud has been fickly this year and a half, and 
I could not leave him to undertake fo long a journey; be- 
fides we have wanted for nothing, they have always given 
us bread and potatoes at the Abbey. 

The ſtranger took out her ra” Take theſe, ſaid ſhe 
to 3 I will fend hoe or you this evening ; but 
fince you love this place ſo much, I promiſe you ſhall re- 
turn again. 1 only deſire you to pas ſome time at 
Forges, for your hutband wants the ailitance of a phy- 

ian. 

While the ſtranger was ſpeaking, Jacquelina was con- 
ſidering the pieces of gold the ſtranger had given her. — 
Since you are ſo very good, my lady, faid ſhe, I muſt 
make bold to tell you, that theſe pieces you have given 
me will do us no good ; they do not know what they are 
in this coun 

What, have you never ſeen gold ? 

Oh yes, my lady, to be ſure It have ſeen the gilding in 
the church at Bobec; but as for golden money I never 
heard ſpeak of any ſuch thing, and I am ſure nobody 
will take it. 

The ſtranger, ſtruck by an exceſs of poverty, of which 
ſhe had never before had an idea, could not retain her 
tears; ſhe prevailed, however, on Jacquelina to keep 
the gold ſhe had received; but for her better ſatisfac- 
tion ſhe gave her ſome crowa pieces, which were received 
with gratitude and joy. After which, ſhe and her at- 
tendants left the hut, remounted their carriage, and re- 
turned to. Forges, leaving Michael and Jacquelina aſto- 
niſhed and tranſported. 


F 3 They 
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They talked of nothing but the beautiful lady; and 
their converſation was ſtill on the ſame ſubject, hen 
the meſſengers arrived to take them to Forges. Four 
men carefully placed Michael on a kind of bier, on which 
he was carried lying on a mattreſs. Jacquelina and her 
chileren were ſeated in a covered cart ; and our little 
troop arrived at Forges about nine o'clock in the even- 


"= 
They were conducted to a houſe, where they found 
clean linen and beds. As ſoon as Michael was put 


to bed, Jacquehna ran to interrogate her hoſteſs, and 
in leſs than half an hour returned. Oh Michael, ſaid 
ſhe, thou wilt be ſo ſurpriſed ! That beauteous lady 
Doſt thou know what a Princeſs is? 

No, truly. 

Well, that fine lady is a Princeſs ! And moreover 
the is called a Ducheſs——and beſides all which, ſhe 
has another name ſtill—— But that I have forgot; 
however, what is moſt of all, ſhe the is a 
relation to the King ! 

How can that be ? She has no pride ! 

No more ſhe has, as thou ſayeſt. 

How can a relation of the King's bave fuch mildneſs 
in her looks, and ſuch gentleneſs in her words ? | 

Thou wilt never an, what ſhe is come to Forges for! 
It is to drink of a certain water here that makes 
women have children ; for my ſhare, I have no opinion 
about any ſuch water; but I will ſay my prayers once a 
day the oftener for her, that God may give this dear good 
lady as many children as her heart could wiſh, that fo 
ſhe may be happy. 

Their converſation was interrupted by the hoſteſs, 
who brought them an excellent ſupper. Michacl and his 
wife had before this time drank bad cyder, but never any 
ſort of wine, and, for the firſt time in their lives, they 
taſted it to the health of their benefaQtrefs. After 
which r went to bed, thanking God, and pour- 
ing forth a thouſand bleſſin. s on her young and virtuous 
Protectreſs. A 

| n 
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On the morrow Jacquelina was awakened by a wo- 
man, who came to tell her, the Princeſs had ordered 
her to take meaſure of her and her children, and make 
ſhifts and clothes for all the family. Accordingly ſome 
days after Jacquelina received all kinds of neceſlaries ; 
ſhoes, ſtockings, caps, nothing was forgotten. 

Jacquelina's joy was ſo much the greater, for that her 
huſband's health was preſently re-eſtabliſhed. The aſſi- 
duous care of the Phyſician, a healthy lodging, and 

food, ſoon produced a ſurpriſing alteration, and 
in three weeks time he was able to riſe and walk about 
his chamber. 

At, this epocha, Jacquelina bad an interview with 
her benefactreſs, who preſented her with a bunch of 
keys. There, ſaid ſhe, are the keys of your houſe, your 
cloſets, and your cupboards ; return home, my good Jac- 

uelina, and to-morrow morning I will come and break- 
faſt with you. Jacquelina, aſtomſhed at what ſhe heard, 
ſtuttered a few words, and received the keys with a ſtu- 
pid air, thinking it impoſſible that ſhe could have a houſe 
with cupboards and cloſets, or that a relation of the 
King's could come to breakfaſt with hier- 

The ſame day Michael, his wife, and children were 
re- conducted to the wilderneſs, where they had been ori- 
ginally found 3 but what was their amazement, when 
they faw, inſtead of their former rude hut, a well - built 
little houſe, ſitoated in the midſt of a large garden. The 
children ran and danced with joy, and Michael and Jac- 
quelina kifſed and wept over them — Oh! my God, 
ſaid Jacquelina, claſping her hands, what have we done 
to deſerve all this happineſs ? | 

They entered their habitation, and found it compoſe 
of two good rooms, with a pile of wood at the end, and 
a little kitchen, well furniſhed with houſchold utenſils: 
there was a chimney in the bedchamber and for furni- 
ture they had two good beds with ſtrong curtains, two 
wooden tables, four ruſh-bottomed chairs, two armed 
charrs, and a large preſs. | 


F 4 Jacquelina 
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Jacquelina took her bunch of keys,. opened her preſs, 
and there found two complete fuits of clothes for her. 
huſband, and the ſame for herſelf and children ; there 
were ſhifts, ſtockings, bonnets, and, moreover, ſheets 
and towels, and a large quantity of flax to ſpin. 

As ſoon as ſhe had taken an inventory of her preſs, 
Jacquelina was brought into her garden, already well 
ſupplied with vegetables, and afterwards ſhewn a hen- 
roolt, where were a ſcore of fowls. At lil her Con- 
ductor opened the door of an out-houſe, in which were 
two milch cows, and informed her ſhe was the owner of 
a ſmall meadow, about a quarter of a mile from the houſe. 
Jacquelina thought herfelf in a dream. * | ſaid ſhe 
to her huſband, are we richer than our dear good maſter 
Anſelmo was? Why his cottage was but a fable, when 
compared to this Our garden too is twice as large 
— DD [Michael! we muſt never forget our hut, eſpe- 
cially in the winter, when with our children we fit 
round our fire; for we ought always to thank Godas 
lincerely as we do at preſent, 

While ſhe ſpoke thus, tears of joy dropt from her 
eyes; Michael alſo wept, and both kiſſed their children, 
who received their careſſes with a pleaſure they had ne- 
ver felt before, though they had been always tenderly 
beloved. 3 

Jacquelina could not cloſe hor eyes all night ; ſhe had 
a lamp upon the chimney-piece, and ſhe paſſed the 
hours in Dr v admiration, her chamber 
and her goods, an LI to bleſs her illuſtrious 
benefactreſs. At ag day ſhe roſe, and ſo did Mi- 
chael, and the happy couple again went to viſit their 
kickes, their garden, their hen-rooſt and their Tow- 
houſe. They afterwards dreſſed their children, put on 
their beſt clothes, and prepared breakfaſt ; the table was 
ſpread with a napkin quite new, and furniſhed with 
two large pans of cream, brown bread, freſh butter, and 
a baſket of uts juft gathered, after which my waited . 


for their dear good lady, with equal anxiety and im- 
At 


patience. 
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At cleven o'clock the eldeſt fon, who ſtood centinel 
at the wocd-ſide, quitted his poſt, and came running to 
announce the firlt ſight of the landau. Michael and Jac- 
quelina, with heating hearts, each took the child by the 
hand ; and Michael, who was yet far from being ſtrong, 
was ſorry that he could not run faſter. The children 
ſoon outſtript them, and ran tumultuouſiy towards the 
carriage, while their father and mother in vain called to 
them to. keep back. 

Scarcely had Jacquelina and Michael got out of their 
vard- gate, before the young Princeſs had alighted. 
hey threw themſelves at her feet, bathed in tears; and 
Jacquelina, pointing to her huſband, with a faultering 
voice, ſaid, Lok, my dearelt lacy, look, Ke is quite 
well He can run. Here too are our chilies, they 
will not complain of cold; and here is our houſe, where 
we ſhall be as happy in winter as in ſummer. 
This is all your doing, and a righteous God only can 
reward you. As for us, alas! we do not know how to. 
thank you. 

A L of tears interrupted * ſpeech, while the 
charming and virtuous Princeſs wept in company, raiſed 
Jacquelina, took hold of her arm, and entered the houſe.. 
You may well ſuppoſe the breakſaſt was thought excel- 
lent ; that they walked afterwards in the garden, and. 
that Michael and Jacquelina pointed out all their aqui- 
fitions and all their wealth. 

The Princeſs departed at one o'clock, and ſoon ar- 
rived at Forges; where ſhe learnt with pleaſure and emo- 
tion, that there is no condition, no claſs, in which the 
ſame generous and ſublime ſentiments may not be found, 

us thoſe by which ſhe was fo nobly dittinguiſhed. The 

maſons, who had built the houſe in the wilderneſs, af- 
tected by an action which thus made a whole family 
happy, were defirous, as much as in them lay, of partici- 
pating ; they worked day aud night at the building, and 
as ſoon as it was finiſhed, unanimouſly refuſed to ac- 
cot the money offered in payment. It was impoſſible to 
3 make 
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make them receive the leaſt recompenſe ; and there was 
no other way of rewarding, but by immediately em- 
ploying them about other jobs, for which they were 
paid double the ſum they aſked. 


THE 
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ADELA AND THEODORE. 


4 HE father of our venerable guide, was called 
Monfieur de Vilmore. He was a man of mean ex- 
traction ; but, in a few years, had amaſſed a prodigious 
fortune. He had ſeveral children, of whom our good 
St. Andre was the youngeſt. M. de Vilmore aſpired to 
the honour of marrying his daughters into ſome noble 
families, in order to give diſtinction to his own by the 
ſplendour of his alliances; and being deſirous, moreover, 
to leave his eldeſt ſon in the poſſeſſion of a vaſt eſtate and 
of exalted rank, he ſcrupled not to facrifice the young 
St. Andre to theſe ambitious views. He ſent this pro- 
ſeribed ſon to a diſtant and mean boarding ſchool, where 
his education was quite neglected; but, having natu- 
rally a fine genius and excellent underſtanding, the youth 
ſoon ſurpaſſed the expectations of his maſters. When 
he arrived at his fixteenth year, he was informed that 
the church was the only choice he had to make. A 
lively imagination, powerful paſſions, and his knowledge 
of the affluent circumitances of his family, all inſpired 
him with an inſurmountable averſion for that profeſſion... 
Deſirous of diverting his father from a reſolution which 
was ſo fatal to his peace, he requeſted leave to return 
home, 
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home, that he might open his mind to him. M. de 
Vilmore, as he had no ſuſpicion of theſe views, had no 
objection to grant him this favour ; and conſequently, 
after a kind of exile ever fince he was five years old, he 
reviſited his father and his family for the firſt time, at 
the age of ſixteen. He arrived at his-father's* houſe on 
the very day when one of his ſiſters was married to the 
Marquis de C“. In the ſcenes of opulence and gran- 
deur which he now beheld, he ſaw his brother and ſiſters 
treat him as a ſtranger, and even his father behave to him 
with indifference and contempt. From ſuch a welcome 
he ſoon divined what misfortunes were to await him. He 


rſiſted, however, in communicating his ſentiments to 


his father, to whom he addreſſed himſelf with equal firm-. 
neſs and reſpect: © I do not alk, Sir,“ ſaid he, * for afflu- 
ence : a-maderate competency will content me; but do 
not deprive me of my liberty, nor compel me to enter 
into a ſtate to which I have an invincible averſion.” 
M. de Vilmore, enraged at this unexpected oppoſition, 
loaded the generous youth with the moſt 3 re- 
proaches; * Your obſtinacy,” ſaid he, will ruin you. 
But my kindneſs induces me to give you yet ſome time 
for reflection. I will ſend you to one of your aunts in 
Flanders, where you ſhall remain fix months; and if, at 


the expiration of that time, you do not ſubmit to my plea- 


fure, I ſhall employ the moſt forcible means to make you 
ſenſible of your duty.” | 

The unfortunate St. Andre ſet out for Liſle over- 
whelmed with the deepeſt affliction, but unſhaken in 
his reſolution. A captivating perſon, an amiable cha- 
racer, and a certain ſweetneſs and dignity in his man- 
ners, attracted univerſal notice in an exile, the ſeverity 
of which was ſoftened by the pleaſures of ſociety. Of 
an eaſy temper, and perfectly mexperienced, he knew 


not how to reſiſt the ſolicitations of a variety of new | 


friends, by whom his company was perpetually courted. 
The regiment of ***** was then at Liſle: the; officers 
played very high; and knowing the valt riches of M. 
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de Vilmore, they frequently. engaged him as one 1n their 
dangerous parties. began, as 1s moſt commonly the 
caſe, by winning; and he ended, which is ſtill more in- 
evitable, by loſing. The hope of recovering his money 
plunged him into deeper play, till, at laſt, his honour 
was en for 24,000 francs*. In this extremity he 
wrote to his father, and confeſfed his folly in the moſt 
pathetic terms, He received no anſwer ; but he was 
arreſted, and confined in the caſtle of Saumur. To 
this puniſhment he ſubmitted with a reſignation, which 
no one could have expected from a temper that was na- 
turally violent. Knowing that all his debts were paid, 
he felt ſentiments of gratitude, that enabled hum to en- 
dure patiently a treatment, which he had no reaſon to 
imagine would be of long duration. Buf he had yet no 
idea of the inexorable cruelty of his father. Contrary 
to his expectations, he was detained a priſoner two years, 
At length, the doors of his priſon were opened, and he 
heard this ſentence announced: Lou muſt either give 
your word of honour to enter into holy orders, or go 
out a cadet to the Eaſt-Indies.— I do not heſitate a 
moment,” anſwered St. Andre; I ſhall rejoice to leave a 
country, which is now à forcign one to me, ſince it no 
longer contains either a father, a relation, or a friend.” 
his anſwer determined his fate: he was ſent to 
Breſt, where he embarked two days after. Thus did an 
unnatural father ſend beyond the. ſeas a youth of cigh- 
teen, of the moſt promiling expectation, without mo- 
ney, without connections, and without rank ; and with 
the hope, perhaps, that, ſurrounded by perils, and over- 
* whelmed by miſery and grief, he miglit there terminate 
his unfortunate life. 
A fine conſtitution, however, enabled him to ſup 

the moſt ſevere faiigues ; while fortitude and brave 
rendered him ſuperior to misfortune. He diſtinguithed 
himſelf greatly; he roſe to preferment; and ſoon emerg. 
ed from poverty and obfturity. Theſe early — 
were productive of others more advantageous ſtill. Hav- 
ing acquired reputation and friends, he was aſſociated 
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in ſeveral enterpriſes, which, in a country at that time 
fo fertile in reſources, in leſs than five years ſecured him 
a happy and independent ſituation. Content with a mo- 
derate fortune, in the acquiſition of which he had not 
once deviated from virtue; and having riſen to an honour- 
able poſt in the ſervice of the Company ; he now began 
to turn his thoughts towards his native country. Still 
young, his heart was not inſenſible to the defire which 
vanity inſpired, of diſplaying before his family the rapid 
produce of his ſervices ; with a reſolution, however, of 
returning to the Eaft Indies, 32 not as the ſlave 
of neceſſity, but as ardently aſpiring ſtill to ſuperior ho- 
nours. His father, informed of bs fortune, had 
condeſcended for two years paſt to acknowledge him as - 
his fon. He even wrote to him, and appeared to have 
got the better, at laſt, of all his former prejudices. St. 
Andre embarked, with his whole fortune in paper. A 
truce, concluded between the two rival Companies for 
a year, ſeemed to promiſe that ſecurity in his voyage, 
which could-not permit him to defer it. This impru- 
dence was the ſource of all his ſubſequent misfortunes. 
He was ſcarcely at ſea, when the truce was broken ; his 
ſhip was attacked by the Engliſh, and he was conveyed 
a priſoner to Falmouth, a port town on the ſouthern 
coaſt of England. He loſt, at once, his liberty and for- 
tune; and all his flattering proſpects inſtantly vaniſhed. 
' He wrote to his father; but to augment his calamity, 
the only anſwer he received, was full of the moſt bitter 
reproaches. 

At the expiration of ſix months he was releaſed from 
confinement. He embarked at Falmouth, and ſoon be- 
| held his native ſhore, but with emotions far different 
from thoſe he had fondly ' hoped to experience; and he 
arrived at Breſt, nearly in the fame fituation in which 
he had left it fix years before. Without money, with- 
out the common neeeſſaries of life, and without reſour- 
ces, he recollected a ſurgeon, named Bertrand, at whoſe 
| houſe he had formerly lodged, and from whom be had | 
received many proofs of friendſhip... He ſoon youre 
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this worthy man, who offered him his houſe, his purſe, 
and all the ſervices in his power. St. Andre did not bluſh 
to be indebted to the kind offices of friendſhip. He 
wrote to his father ; and, having never received his por- 
tion, which in happier times he had even forgotten, he 
now found himſelf obliged to demand it. M. de Vil 
more anſwered, that he would give him no money, but 
on condition that he would immediately embark again 
for the Eaſt-Indies, in a ſhip that was juſt ready to fail. 
This unexampled ſeverity now entirely alienated a heart, 
which had long before been ſufficiently exaſperated. In 
the anguiſh of reſentment and deſpair, his fortitude for- 
ſook him. He fell dangerouſly ill, and was ſoon reduc- 
ed to the laſt extremity. Bertrand left him neither 
night nor day ; but was laviſh in all the attentions of 
tenderneſs, which the moſt generous friendſhip could in- 
ſpire. This good man had a daughter about eighteen, 
who, imagining that ſhe only obeyed the dictates of 
virtuous compaſſion, was conſtantly at the bed- ſide of 
the unfortunate St. Andre, and joined with her father 
in the employment of a nurſe. Bertrand related to her 
the adventures of his unhappy patient, with his great 
proſperity in the Eaſt-Indies ; he extolled his courage, 
perſeverance, and good conduct, of which there were 
many witneſſes then at Breſt ; and they both bewail a 
fate that was ſo calamitous and unmerited. St. Andre, 
who, from the commencement of his illneſs, had been 
debrious, was not in a ſituation to enjoy this affecting 
goodneſs ; and having been before oppreſſed with the 
unutterable anguiſh of grief, he had ſo conſtantly kept 
in his chamber, that he had hardly even ſeen Blanche, 
{which was the name of Bertrand's daughter) nor had 
he ever taken any notice of her. But this young wo- 
man, notwithitanding her father was in very humble 
circumſtances, was celebrated in Breſt for an education 
ſuperior to her birth, for the beauty of her perſon, and 
the ĩnexpreſſible modeſty and ſweetneſs of her deport- 

ment. | 
One night, when St. Andre was given over, Blanche, 
ſeated 
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ſeated ſorrowfully on the bed-fide, was obſerving with 
attention and compaſſion the unhappy object of 
fo much care and anxiety. The paleneſs of death over- 
his features; but the traces of youth were ſtill vi- 
ble, and rendered them more afflicting. His cloſed 
eyes ſeemed cloſed for ever: one of his hands were cx- 
tended on. the bed. Blanche, with an irreſiſtible im- 
pulſe, dro one of her hands on his, and finding it 
cold and lifeleſs, ſhe thought him dead. —* O Heaven!“ 
ſhe exclaimed, it is all over! unfortunate young man!“ 
error, compaſſion, a ſofter emotion ſtill, now de- 
prived her of all utterance, and ſhe funk down on the 
bed, without ſenſe or motion. At this inſtant, St. An- 
dre opens his eyes, and the firft object that ſtrikes him 
is Blanche near him in a ſwoon—it is youth and beauty 
ſurrounded by the ſhades of death. He utters a picrc- 
ing cry ; nce arrives; and Blanche is recovcred. 
is affecting ſcene is explained; and St. Andre re- 
vives, only to feel all the emotions of the moſt paſſionate 
gratitude. Thus, in the midſt of painful horrors, and 
on the borders of the grave, did Love unite for ever two 
unfortunate hearts. | 
St. Andre, who ſoon began to be ſenſible of his gra- 
dual recovery, yielded to the dangerous impreſſion of a 
n, that for the firſt time he now experienced. He 
ſoon obtained the confeſſion on which his happineſs de- 
pended. Blanche had betrayed herſelf even before ſhe 
was beloved ; and now, happy and tranquil, confirmed 
by tranſport of joy what her deſpair had already declar- 
ed. Bertrand himſelf, impelled by pity, tenderneſs, 
and ambition, conſented, after a faint reſiſtance, 
to the united entreaties of St. Andre and his daughter. 
He approved of the idea of a ſecret union; and St. An- 
dre, fix months after his illneſs, being then twenty-five, 
married Blanche, and attained the height of his wiſhes. 
Neither deſiring nor expecting any aſſiſtance from his 
father, he reſolved to conceal his marriage, and to take 
the firſt favourable opportunity of returning to the Ealt- 


Ludics, accompanicd by his wife and her father. Gr 
took 
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ook the neceſſary meaſures ; and, by the aſſiſtance of 
his reputation and his friends, ſoon ſaw the poſibility 
of being employed in an advantageous manner. In the 
mean time Blanche became pregnant. This induced him 
to urge his ſolicitations with more earneſtneſs, in the 
hope of being able to ſet fail, and to arrive in India be- 
fore his wife could be dehvered. But unexpected . 
occurring, he perceived, at laſt, that it would be impoſſi- 
ble to avoid the fatal diſcovery that muſtrender his ſecret 

blic. Indeed, it began now to be no longer a myſtery 
in the town. He therefore took the reſolution to com- 
municate it himſelf to his father; which he did in the 
following letter ; 


Sir, 

Can you recollect the name and exiſtence of an un- 
fortunate man, who has been ſo long forgotten? I ought 
to ſuppoſe, that you have for ever renounced that right 
over my deſtiny which nature gave you. I know w 
were my early errors. If my youth could not then ren- 
der them excuſable in your eyes, I have ſometimes flat- 
tered myſelf ſince, that an exile of fix years, ſpent in 
uſeful and (I may preſume to add) glorious labours, 
may have induced you to forget them. Nevertheleſs, 
cruelly forſaken in my laſt misfortunes, I have found in 
a ſtranger only the compaſſion, aſſiſtance, and tender- 
neſs of a father. Without renouncing him who has re- 
jected me, I have thought myſelf at liberty to adopt him, 
whoſe virtue and beneficence render him worthy of ſuch 
a ſacred title. The father I have choſen is in obſcure 
and needy circumitances ; he 1s neither diſtinguiſhed by 
family nor fortune, but he is virtuous and ſenſible. By 
accepting his favour, by entering into his family, and 
marrying his daughter, I am become his ſon ; and the 
happineſs he has conferred on me, far exceeds, as a 
compenſation, all the mifery I have endured. I have 
a due reſpect for the diſtinctions eſtabliſhed in ſociety 
and had I been of a rank that ſuch an alliance would 
have diſhonoured, I ſhould have had the reſolution to 
ſacrifice 


. 
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ſacrifice my paſſion, and with it the whole happineſs of 
my life, to the honour of my family. But I thank 
God, no ſuch obſtacle exiſted. My wife's birth is 
equal to my own; and her fortune is not inferior to 
mine. Her father, indeed, is poor, and mine is rich: 
which conſtitutes all the difference between us. No 
reaſon, therefore, could or ought to have diverted me 
from this ſtep. Bound by a tie, which Love and 
Honour render equally dear and facred, I entreat you to 
believe, that ambition, authority, and even the laws 
them{clves, would be armed in vain to diſſolve it. I am 
going to the Eaſt-Indies, to begin a new career. I con- 
jure you not to trouble my deſtiny, by clamours which 
cannot change it. I deſire only peace, and that I may 
totally forget a country, which I abandon perhaps for 
7 This is the only 8 I can preſume to implore; 
— 1 es it your juſtice. 
* 7271 have the . be, &ec.” 


5 


This letter excited the moſt terrible emotions in the 


breaſt of M. de Vilmore. His vanity was too deeply 


hurt, not to raiſe the utmoſt fury of indignation. The 
compariſon between his family and that of Bertrand ap- 
peared to him the height of inſult. He inſtantly pro- 
cured two letters de cachet. St. Andre was torn ' 
the arms of his diſtracted wife : he was hurried, loaded 
with irons, into a dungeon; and Blanche, notwithſtand- 
ing her youth and condition, met with a fimilar fate. In 
her priſon, this unhappy woman brought into the world 
the unfortunate fruit of her love for St. Andre. They 
would have robbed her of her infant ; but her reſiſtance, 
her lamentations, and her tears, were powerful enough 
to melt the ſavage boſoms, that now for the firſt time, 
were ſenſible to pity. They permitted her child to re- 
main, and, that ſhe might preſerve his life, ſhe was care- 
ful of her own. In the mean time, St. Andre, driven 
to deſperation, raving and furious, invoked vengeance, 
and demanded Blanche or death. Three months were paſ- 
ſed in this dreadful ſituation. At length, he * in- 
formed, that a perſon was arrived, with a meſſage "ow 

| rom 
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from his father. —* My father!“ he exclaimed, *© I have 
no father! At this inſtant, he beheld a perſon, whom 
he knew to be a ſteward of M. de Vilmore. Ah! cried 
St. Andre, has the barbarian, who ſent you, at haſt 
heard my prayers? Are you the meſſenger of death ? 
That is the only favour I can expect from him. Com- 
poſe yourſelf, Sir,“ anſwered the ſteward, * compoſe your- 
ſelf. I come to announce to you that good fortune to 
which you could have no reaſon to aſpire. While you 
were accuſing Fortune ſhe was active in your favour. 
Your brother is dead, and you are become the natural 
heir of a father, who is {till diſpoſed to pardon you, and 
to receive you with open arms.“ What !* interrupted 
St. Andre, * is my brother dead! Heaven is juſt : it has 
torn from my perſecutor the object which his pride ren- 
dered ſo dear to him; and 1, the victim of his cruel am- 
bition, have not in vain called for vengeance.'—* Hear 
me, reſumed the ſteward : * inſtead of inveCtive, endea- 
your rather, by penitence, to merit this returning 
neſs. M. de Vilmore, has been the creator of his own 
fortune, and can diſpoſe of it as he pleaſes. He has two 
daughters, whom he can enrich at your expenſe. But 
having no grandchild of his name, and pitying your er- 
rors and misfortunes, he invites you to that ſucceſſion 
From which death has juſt ſnatched your brother. But 
you muſt imagine what an abſolute ſubmiſſion is requiſite 
to 8 this patei nal bpunty.— Speak, Sir,“ coldly 
replied St. Andre; * a father, who would at length 
acknowledge me, who calls for my hand to wipe away 
his tears, is certainly incapable of requiring any diſgrace- 
ful conditions. Speak, therefore; I liſten to you, with- 
out fearing ſuch.'—* You muſt then,” replied the ſteward, 
* for ever renounce a degrading as well as illegal mar- 
riage. A decent fituation in life ſhall compenſate 
Blanche for the diſtreſſing conſequences of your mutual 
imprudence. Your conſent alone is wanting to diſſolve 
this ſhameful connection: every other ſtep is already 
taken; in a word, it is on theſe terms only that you can 
aſpire” * Enough,” interrupted St. Andre, I _ 
w 
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ſaw this deteſtable propoſal from the beginning. I have 
had the patience to hear you; and now, in your turn, 
obſerve my anſwer. I may be perſecuted and oppreſſed ; 
my wife and child may be torn from me; and I may be 
deprived of life itſelf : all theſe cruelties may be inflicted 
by tyranny armed with power: but honour is a jewel they 
can never tear from me : I will ever preſerve it pure and 
unſpotted: and I ſhall be happy to ſuffer all for the dear 
objects of my eſteem and love. This is my final and 
irrevocable reſolution, Neither violenee, nor tortures, 
nor the dreadful apparatus of death; nothing in the 
univerſe ſhall ever compel me to change it. The ſteward 
would have replied ; but St. Andre refufing to hear 
another word, he retired, with the ſhame and regret 
of having in vein endeavoured to ſeduce an incorruptible 
man, Blanche, in her perſon, experiences a perſecu- 
tion ſtill more odious and unjuſt. They importune her 
to renounce her rights, and her title of wife of St. 
Andre. They propoſe, on theſe terms, an advantageous 
ſettlement for herſelf and child. Entreaties and menaces 
are employed by turns. Her invariable anſwer was, 
that ſhe expected from her huſband the example ſhe 
ought to imitate. She hoped for an example that would 
evince kis courage and fidelity; and ſhe added, that, in 
every thing, ſhe was determined her conduct ſhould be 
conformable to his. M. de Vilmore, deſpairing to van- 
quiſh ſuch inflexible reſiſtance, abandoned himſelf to all 
the outrages, which pride and reſentment could excite in 
the moſt cruel and obdurate mind. From the weeping 
mother's arms they tore that dear child, the only ſupport, 
the only conſolation of her life. The unhappy pair were 
loaded with heavier chains. Their impriſonment was 
rendered more cruel and more dreadful ſtill; and, to 
heighten this barbarity, they were informed, that ſuch 
was the treatment they were ever to expect. Four 
ears elapſed in this "Horrible ſituation. St. Andre, 
— ſupported by Love, made it his duty to 
live and ſuffer for the dear objects that were torn from 
him. By indefatigable pains and perſeverance, he at laſt 
ſucceeded, 
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ſucceeded, in ſome meaſure, in influencing one of his 
goalers ; who, although he could not be prevailed upon 
to connive at his eſcape, procured him the conſolation 
of pens, ink, and paper. He then drew up a memorial, 
in which he wrote a very circumſtantial Hiſtory of 
his Life. This he concluded, by declaring, that he de- 
manded no other favour than his liberty, his wife, and 
child ; and that he had no pretenfions whatever to his 
father's fortune, nor even to his own legal portion. 
This memorial was inſcribed with theſe words: To my 
Country. It began thus: * I have ſhed my blood for 
my country. I am an obſcure citizen, but innocent and 
perſecuted. My cauſe is the cauſe of every virtuous and” 
feeling heart. Loaded with chains, forlorn and dying 
in an infamous dungeon; as a father, huſband, and ſon 
equally unfortunate ; I throw myſelf on the virtue and 
magnanimity of the firſt of my countrymen, into whoſe 
hands this memorial may fall; and I conjure him to 
have the generous compaſſion, to exert himſelf in the 
protection and defence of an unfortunate man, who, for 
near five years has been enchained by violence and o 
prefſion. May a beneficent and virtuous hand lay this 
memorial at the foot of that auguſt Tribunal, which is 
the protector of injured innocence; and may I, one 
.day, in embracing my wife and fon, forget for ever, in 
their arms, all the torments I have ſuffered.” | 
The man, whom St. Andre had gained, cauſed this 
memorial to be ſecretly printed; and many copies of it 
were ſoon diſperſed. A Counſellor, celebrated for great 
talents and public virtue, was deeply affected by the pe- 
ruſal of this Hiftory ; and he was nobly ambitious of 
the glory of ſupporting ſuch a ſingular and intereſtin 
cauſe. In ſpite of the influence and oppoſition of N 
de Vilmore, he ſoon made the courts of law reſound 
with the cries of the unfortunate St. Andre. He en- 
quired after the fate of Bertrand; and he found that 
ief had put a period to his days about fix months be- 
— Thoſe who detained the young ſon of St. Andre 
were compelled to deliver him into bis hands; and he 


obtained 
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obtained an order for the immediate enlargement of the 
unhappy pair. He then repaired to the priſon where 
Blanche was confined : ſhe was quite ignorant of the 
meaſures he had taken ; and in the agonies of deſpair, 
ſhe expected from death alone the period of all her woes. 
The generous Counſellor, led by humanity, entered this 
dreary abode, where youth, beauty, and virtue, in diftreſs, 
preſented a moſt affecting picture. He held St. Andre's 
child in his arms; and, by the gloomy light of a lamp, 
he ſaw Blanche lying upon ſtraw, in a horrid dungeon; 
her hair diſhevelled! with no other covering than rags ; 
her face drowned in tears; and her hands, loaded with 
- chains, lifted up to Heaven. He ſtopped ; and, with a 
pity mingled with admiration, contemplates her youth, 
her beauty, and the horrors that ſurround her. Blanche, 
imagining him to be the goaler, lifts up her languid 
head, and with a faint and dying voice, demands what 
was intended.“ I am come,” crics the Counſcllor, to- 
pay my homage to ſuffering Virtue, and to terminate its 
ſorrows.'— He then proſtrates himſelf at her feet, and 
preſents her child to her. Blanche recollecting him, ex- 
claims, Ah ! if he be reſtored to me, life is yet ſupport- 
able !'—She would embrace this dear child, but the 
effort is tov much. The exceſs of joy, the tranſports of 
her ſoul, with the weakneſs to which ſhe is reduced, ex- 
bauſt her little remaining ſtrength, and ſhe faints in the 
arms of her deliverer. Who can expreſs the emotions of 
ſurpriſe and ecſtaſy in this virtuous and feeling heart, 
when, on recovering her ſenſes, ſhe is informed, that ſhe 
is now going to ſee her huſband ; that liberty is reſtored 
to both ; and that the beneficence of an utter ſtranger 
would reunite them for ever? Come, ſaid the Coun- 
ſellor, leave this dreadful place, that has too long wit- 
neſſed the lamentations of innocence. Come, that I may 
© reftore to the arms of a father and a huſband two objects 
ſo dear to his heart. But, continued he, you cannot 
depart in this unworthy dreſs; I have foreſeen every thing. 
In this bundle you will find whatever is neceſſa y. Dreſs 
yourſelf; while I go to the goaler, to ſhew him my or- 


der, 
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der, and, in a quarter of an hour, I will return to you.“ 
—He left her, without waiting for an anſwer ; and 
Blanche, opening the bundle, finds linen, and a complete 
dreſs, in which nothing had been forgotten. She be- 
dews with her tears theſe precious pledges of a goodneſs 
at once ſo delicate and confiderate ; and her ſoul, now 
open once more to — is overcome with the un- 
utterable ſenſations of grateful joy. 

The Counſellor returns; not leſs delighted nor leſs 
affected than Blanche, He preſents to her a trembling 
hand; he aſſiſts her in carrying her ſon ; and he takes 
her with tranſport from the abode of bitterneſs and woe. 
A coach in waiting ſoon conveys them to the priſon of 
St. Andre. They are admitted. Blanche, fondly claſp- 
ing her ſon, runs to thcow herſelf in the arms of her 
huſband. At this moment, they experience whatever 
Love and Joy can inſpire in two fond hearts, exalted 
ſuddenly from the depth of deſpair to the ſummit of fe- 
licity. The Counſellor ſtood oppoſite to them, contem- 
plating with rapture this delightful ſcene. * Ah, 
thought he, * this is my work ;* and doubtleſs, he was 
not the leaſt happy of the three. On a ſudden Blanche 
tears herſelf from her huſband's arms, and throws herſelf 
at the feet of her generous benefactor. Here,” ſays ſhe, 
is that guardian angel, that goalike being, that reſtores 
to thee thy wife, thy ſon, thy liberty! She cannot pro- 
ceed : her tears, her ſobbings deprive ber of utterance. 
St. Andre flies—he proſtrates himſelf by her fide : Ah!“ 
he exckims, my heart, that has been tainted for five 
years paſt by the black ſenſations of hatred, renounce, 
from this inſtant, every idea of anger and revenge. 
Henceforth, it ſhall be only occupied by gratitude and 
love. Yes, I forget my perſecutors and my misfortunes. 
I renounce the torment of hating ; and 1 devote, for 
ever, every ſentiment of my ſoul to the dear objects that 
are reſtored to me, and to the moſt generous of men.“ 

But the misfortunes of St. Andre were not exhauſted 
yet. Aſter this affecting ſcene, the rewainder of his 
life preſents nothing 

But a long ſeries of perpetual woe.” 
I will 
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I will relate the moſt intereſting events of it. The Coun- 
ſellor, his benefactor, received him into his family, and 
ſettled him, with his wife, in his country ſeat. There 
St. Andre lived in tranquillity for the ſpace of ſeveral 
years. Having engaged himſelf in the management of 
the farm, his care and induftry almoſt doubled its yearly 

roduce, and afforded him the delight of being able to 
= uſeful to his generous friend. He often endeavoured 
to enter again into the ſervice ; but he conſtantly found 
inſurmountable obſtructions in the active and inceſſant 
hatred of M. de Vilmore. He had the. misfortune to 
loſe his ſon, and, ſome time after, his benefactor and ſole 
ſupport. Overwhelmed with grief, he removed from the 
vicinity of Paris, with his wife, and bore his miſery and 
afflictions to a remote province, where he reſolved to live 
unknown by the labourof his hands. It was in Auvergne 
that he fixed his wretched deſtiny. His talents for 
huſbandry, with the fortitude and reſolution which this 
hapleſs pair exerted, enabled them to procure the means 
of ſubſiſtence ; and they both entered into the ſervice of 
a rich farmer. St. Andre cultivated the earth, while his 
wife, forgetting the natural delicacy of her conſtitution, 
engaged in the management of the houſho!d buſineſs, and 
foon overcame her averſion for that laboriousemploy ment. 
During fix years ſpent in this manner, St. Andre had 
ſeveral children, to whom he gave an education ſuitable to 
their preſent condition ; and having thus inured himſelf 
to his laborious but tranquil kind of life, he became, at 
laſt, the proprietor of a ſmall ſpot of ground, in the cul- 
tivation of whichhe fqund a competent ſubſiſtence. To 
this he retired, and for ten years enjoyed all the ſweets of 
ſerenity and peace. Content with his humble fortune, 
he forgets, in the embraces of his wife and children, 
that ſplendid ſituation to which his birth had entitled 
him. But even this felicity, lowly as it was, was too 
great to be permanent. An unexpected event deſtroy- 
ed all the efforts of time and reaſon, and plunged him 
again into the depths of 'miſery. M. de Vilmore hav- 
ing been lingering, about a year, under a diſeaſe, _ 

whic 
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which his phyſician aſſured him it was in vain to expect 
recovery, was awakened. to ſome remorſe for his unnatu- 
ral conduct towavtls his fon. His troubled conſcience 
pointed to the tomb, and diſplayed to his affrighted ſoul » 
all the horrors Þf azgroaching diſſolution. Religion, ſo 
conſolatory after a well-ſpent life, could only augment 
the inward terrors that inceſſantly haunted him. In vain, 
did he endeavaur to divert his attention from theſe diſ- 
tracting thoughts. He was „ faſt to that 
cloſing ſcene, when the moſt perverſe of mortals muſt 
ceaſe to have the pernicious power of deceiving himſelf. 
Truth, fo dreadful to the guilty, appeared with irreſiſti- 
ble brightneſs, and terrible conviction, to dazzle and con- 
faund him. At laſt, he determined to cauſe ſome enqui- 
ries to be made aſter the ſituation of his ſon. He opened 
his mind to his fleward, who was a man of probity, 
and greatly intereſted for the fate of St. Andre; and 
who, after various fruitleſs enquiries, diſcovered the place 
of his retreat, and wrote him the following letter : 
M. de Vilmore is dying and wiſhes to ſee you. His 
diſtracted heart is {till capable of returning tenderneſs. 
Do not heſitate a moment, but fiy to the arms of a fa- 
ther, who is now inceſſantly reproaching himſelf with all 
the miſeries you have endured, Haſten to him, it is not 
yet too late: take advantage of theſe awful moments 
when the vain deſires of pride awd ambition vaniſh for 
ever. He wiſhes to ſee you, but has not ſufficient reſo- 
lation to defire it. He is ſurrounded by your enemies, 
who are already, in idea, ranſacking his ſpoils and yours. 
I give you this intimation of his ſecret wiſhes, Vou 
have only to appear, and to lay your unfortunate family 
at his feet, and yvu will recover all your rights. But- 
be ſpeedy : every thing depends on your activity and ex- 
pedition.“ 

St. Andre did not heſitate. The intereſt of his chil- 
dren prevails over all the refleftions, which ſome forebod- 
ing fears ſuggeſt. He ſells lus little incloſure for a pal 
try ſum, and ſets out with his family. He cannot quit. 
this favourite ſpot, without emotions, that bedew his 
face with tcars. He regrets his humble cottage z nor 


can 
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can he tear himſelf from it, without an inexpreſſible de- 
gree of anxiety and grief. To expedite his journey he is 
vbliged to purchaſe a carriage, and to travel poſt ; and his 
expences, in courſe, conſume almoſt the- whole produce - 
of {ixteen years of hard labour. AtVength, he deſeries 
the walls of Paris, and ſoon after the magnificent houſe 
of his father. At the ſight of it, Blanche claſps her 
Huſband in her arms: * AhY ſhe exclaims, * this would 
have been yours but for me ; and can you regret the cot- 
tage we have left? St. Andre, all in tears, tenderly 
embraces her; and this moment, which at once diſplays 
to her eyes the great ſacrifices with which her huſband 
had never once reproached her; this moment, ſo flatter- 


15 and ſo affecting, is perhaps one of the ſweeteſt of her 


But, alas! what diſtreſſing news awaited them ! The 
good ſteward haſtened to them ; and informed them, that 
the evening before he had acquainted his maſter of their 
approaching arrival; but that this intelligence had not 
yet ſettled his fluctuating reſolution ; that he had paſſed 
a dreadful night, and, in the morning, perceiving his end 
to be baſtening, he had at laſt ſent for his Confeſſor, and, 
after two long conferences, had determined to make a 
new will. —* Hitherto,” continued the ſteward, * ever 
thing was in your favour. The good Prieſt, whom he 
eutiulled with his conlidence, ſo forcibly remonſtrated 
with him, with reſpect to his conduct towards you, that, 
terrified with horror and apprebenſion, he did not heſi- 
tate to ſend for his Notary. But a moment after, your 
meſſenger being arrived, with information that you would 
be with him in two hours, M. de Vilmote was ſeized 
with ſuch a perturbation of mind, as produced a molt 
fatal change. He inſtantly loſt the uſe of his ſpeech ; a 
ſituation ſo much more deplorable, as be ſtill retains his 
ſenſes and recollection. Iu a word, he knows that you 
are here; and he manifeils the moſt earneſt deſire to ſee 
you. The phyſician ſays, that your preſence. may be 

uctive of another change, and reſtore him to his 
ſpeech.— Come, Sir, let a, 25 no time.“ At tlieſe 
words, St. Andre, followed by his family, — to his 
ather's 
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father's apartment. M. de Vilmore, on ſeeing him en- 
ter, lifts up his eyes to Heaven, and extends his arms to 
him. St. Andre throws himſelf on his knees, at the foot 
of the bed. M. de Vilmore regards him with a look of 
the moſt pathetic expreſſion ; and the name of St. An- 
dre eſcapes from his lips. His Coufeſſor runs to him: 
Make an effort,“ he cries : your notary is here: one 
word more, one ſingle word, may confirm the future hap- 
pineſs of an unfortunate man, whom your ſilence and 
death would doom for ever to the moſt dreadful miſery. 
Pray to God for grace to enable you, in theſe few re- 
maining moments, to make reparation for all the ſuffer- 
ings of injured innocence.” At theſe tremendous words 
M. de Vilmore claſps his hands together, and lifts them 
to Heaven, He opens his mouth, and appears earneſt to 
ſpeak ; but, being only able to utter a few confuſed and 
inarticulate ſounds, grief, terror, and remorſe, are painted 
on his face. His arms begin to (tiffen, and the pale- 
neſs of death appears. The Confeſſor would preſent the 
crucifix to him: the dying wretch, raving in an agony, 
of deſpair, caſts a look of horror on his ſon; then be- 
holding the offered crucifix with a wild and ſavage 
aſpect, he trembles, he puſhes it aſide; and, at this in- 
ſtant, the moſt ſhocking convulſions terminate his guilty. 
life. What an awful leſſon does this dreadful ſcene af-i 
ford thoſe fathers, (if any ſuch remain) who are ca 
ble of hating and abandoning their children! He gied 
without making any altcration in favour of St. Andre;. 
no otber will was found, bui what had been long before; 
dictated by reſentment. Thus, his reſolution, aud too 
late remorſe, only ſerved to render his end more fatab 
and deplorable, without reveriGivug the ſituation of his 
unhappy ton. 1 
In the mean time, St. Andre, a thouſand times more 
to be piticd than ever, perceived with horror, in what, a 
variety of cruel misfortunes this, laſt ſtroke had plunged 
him. He had fill ſome money He hired a room in 
an obſcure part of the ſuburbs, and retired thither, with 
his ſamily, to reflect, at lealt in the night, on the reſolu- 
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tion it might be beſt to take. His children, fatigued by 
their journey, and ſtill too young to feel the torments of 
anxiety, ſoon fell aſleep, and peaceably enjoyed the moſt 
profound repoſe. One melancholy lamp gave light to 
this gloomy retreat. St. Andre, now ſilent and motion- 
leſs, fot with diſtraction in his eye; then ſtaiting up, 
walked about the room, with precipitate and uncertain 
ſteps ; every geſture beſpeaking the violent agitation of 
his foul. Blanche, till then quite abſorbed in her grief, 
beholds her huſband ; ſhe trembles, and throwing herſelf 
at his feet: Oh! unhappy man,” ſhe cries, in what 
mifery have I involved you ! But for me, but for this fa- 
tal love, that is now your ruin, you would have been 
happy, and your life would have been as fortunate and 
proſperous as it is now wretched and deplorable. But if 
thou love me till, thy courage will not forſake thee : let 
ie revive at the voice of thy children!” My children!“ 
anſwered St. Andre, © my children! I have been able to 
endure thy miſcry and mine, but have theſe poor things 
thy reaſon and thy ſtrength ? Can I ſce them in miſery 
and grief! No, nv———it is better,” At theſe words, 
he pauſes, and, retiring to the other end of the room, 
Ranks into a chair.—* O Heaven l' cried the terrificd 
Blanche, what do you make me forbode ? What dread- 
fu} defign-??—She could ſpeak no more : grief deprived 
her of utterance. St. Andre drew near her, and with a 
wild and diſtracted air, Blanche,“ ſaid he, believe me; 
dy up thy tears; we have endured life long enough ; our 
tafk'is finiſhed ; a moment can deliver us from our wile. 
ries ; and my courage ſhall ſet thee the example.” 
Blanche, collecting all her fortitude, exclaimed with a 
Ready voice, Who? I] ſhall I thus defy heaven and 
nature? Shall I abandon my children ? How cruel and 
impious ſhould I be at once! Ah, as yet I am only un- 
fortunate. Innocence ſtill is mine. All, all I can yet 
endure. ' Yes, if thou doom me to the W of ſurviving 
thee, I ſhall have the courage to endeavour to prolong at 
Nast my deplorable exiſtence. I will live for thy chil 
cen for thoſe Poor innocents whom thou 22 

tray, 
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betray, and abandon without reſource, to thoſe miſeries, 
which thou thyſelf haſt no longer the fortitude to en- 
dure. At theſe words, ſome tears dropped from the 
eyes of St. Andre, and his wife ſeeing him ſoftened ſeized 
the favourable moment to melt him flill more, and 
lead bim back to virtue. , St. Andre, recovering from his 
diſtraction, acknowledged the impiety of his intentions: 
he renounced, he deteſted it; and he confeſſed, that Re- 
ligion, Honour, and Nature, all commanded him to live. 
But his body funk under ſuch violent agitations ; he 
was fcized with a burning fever; and brought to the 
point of death. Blanche was now reduced to the. lowelt 
depth of miſery. On one fide, ſhe beheld a dying huſ- 
baad ; on the other, her wretched children ſtrugglin 
with all the hardſhips of cold and hunger. In this dil- 
treſs, ſhe invoked Heuver, to terminate at once the miſe- 
rable ex:itence of ſo many innocent vidtims. One morn- 
ing, ſitting by her huſband's fide, ſhe beheld his face, 
disfigured by the ſhades of death; and ſhe recollected 
that period of her youth, when, in a ſituation nearl 
ſimilar, ſhe felt the firſt impreſſious of a paſſion fince fo / 
fatal to them both. This recolle tion reviving her tender- 
neſs more forcibly than ever, ſhe ſnitched one of his 
hands, and bedewing it with tears: O my dear huſ- 
band,“ ſaid ſhe, falling upon her knees, / cault thou for- 
give me the torments with which my fatal love has em- 
bittered thy life ?—* Ah!“ anſwered St. Andre, my 
laſt moments indeed are dreadful. I leave thee and m 
children in the depth of miſery ; but if this career of ſuf- 
fering and ſorrow were to commence again, I would en- 
dure all for thee —As he ended theſe words, the door 
of the chamber ſuddenly flew open, and a moſt unexpecteil 
ſight attracted the attention of this unbappy pair. 
A beautiful young lady, about four-and-twenty years 
old, enters the room, and with an air of benignity and 
compaſſion approaches the bed, leading by the hand a 
little girl, about ſeven years of age. Having diſmiſſed 
her attendants, and ſhut the door, ſhe addreſſes Blanche 
in a ſweet voice, requeſting her name. Blanche, con- 
| G 3 founded 
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founded and abaſhed, heſitates, and is incapable of ut- 
terance. St. Andre, in ſpite of his weakneſs, makes an 
effort to raiſe himſelf, and briefly explains his unhappy 
ſit uation.—“ I ſee,” ſays the lady, that I have not been 
deceived. God grant that I may not be come too late! 
And you, my daughter,“ ſhe continues, turning to her 
child, who was crying, * take notice of this room and the 
affecting objects it contains. Never let the remembrance 
of them be effaced from your memory. Take this purſe, 
and lay it at the foot of the bed. Approach it with 
that re ſpect we owe to the unfortunate. Never forget 
it; and render yourſelf worthy ane day of the ſacred em- 
ployment with which I honour you.“ ; 
You will ſurely be defirous to know who was this ge- 
nerous and charming ſtranger ? It will intereſt you till 
more, when you learn, that it was Madame de Laga- 
raye, in all the bloom of youth, with that daughter 
whom ſhe has fince loſt ; that only daughter, who died 
at fifteen; and whom ſuch examples, and ſuch an edu- 
cation, could not but render the delight of this virtuous 
mother. Rut to return-to St. Andre; M. de Lagaraye 
baving learned his hiftoty, was ſo ſenſibly affected by 
his misfortunes, that he offercd him an aſylum on his 
eſtate; and, at length, placed him at the head of his 
new eſtabliſhments, of which St. Andre has had the 
direction for fix years. M. de Lagaraye has provided 
for all his children; end to his other benefits has added 
the. gift of a charming houſe, furrounded by an excellent 
kitchen-garden. It is in this agreeable retreat that the 
remainder of a life, hitherto ſo turbulent, now fteats 
away in delightful repoſe. Here the praiſes of Monſieur 
and Madame de Lagaraye are uttered every hour; and 
here their venerable names are inſcribed on every wall, 
and incefſantly celebrated by the affectionate voice of 


ſentiment and gratitude. | 
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IN TWO ACTS. 


A difintereſted and generous man is born a ruler; and he is at 
the ſame time the greateſt of politicians, were policy only to 
be conſidered. 


Sin C. Gnanpison, vol. wo 


THE PERSONS 


Motaſſem, The Caliph, 7 
Vathek, Son of Moraſſem. | 
Almanzor, FYathet”s governor. 
The Vizier. 2 

Oſmyn, Son of the Fizier. 
Naſſer, Friend of the Vizier. 
Jaffier, Friend of Almanzor. 


Scene in the Cahph's palace. 


IN 
8scENE I. 
Repreſents the Infide of an Apartment in the Palace; 
elle and Finke. 


Nafer. | 

ET us wait here ; the young Prince has not yet 
returned from hunting ; let us therefore converſe 
freely. 1 wiſh to communicate a ſecret of ſome import- 
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ance to you: Fortune has at length given us an oppor- 
tunity to overthrow our common enemy; that enemy, 
who is in as high favour with the Caliph as yourſclf, and 
bas totally deſtroyed my credit with him—the /auſtere, 
unſociable, Almanzor. ' | 

Vizier, Let me bear. 

Naſſer. Theſe infamous verſes, which are intended to 
— _ Sovereign and his Vizier with ſuch daring in- 
I have certain f are the production of 
n e 

Vizier. 8o! This diſcovery may be of ſervice ; and 

as Almanzor has obtained with much earneſt 
intreaty, a plæce of ſome importance for this ſame Bou- 


Naffer. Preſent the verſes to the Caliph ; let him 
know their -author ;-affure him that theſe verſes weile 
publiſhed previous to Almanzor's application vin his be- 
half; and then inſinuate his hatred àgaitſt you. 

Vizier. It is rather unfortunate, that the character 
of the Caliph has been abuſed Along With mine — It will 
not appear probable to him, that AlminaZor can have 
any intereſt in ſuch a 8 | 

Naſſer. Our point is not ta convince him that Alman- 
zor was the author, but that the'verfes met his ſecret 
approbat ĩon; you may alſo inſinuate that for theſe twelve 
months paſt, he- has been diſſatisfied with the Caliph, 
becauſe, when the place of Vizicr was vacant, he ex- 

Qed it, in preference to that of Governor to the young 
Prinee ; which js alſo the cauſe of his umbrage at you: 
in fine, you muſt warily hint all theſe circumſtances, as 
if reluctantly; and if a Night ſuſpicion only is raiſed, 
the progreſs from diſtruſt to averſion is with princes 
very ſhort. 

Viaier. The Caliph has abundance of diſcernment, 
and eſteems Almanzor ; indeed, notwithſtanding my diſ- 
like to him, I cannot but at times approve the friend- 
ſhip he ſhows him. Employed theſe ten years paſt in 
the education of the young Prince, Almanzor, inter- 
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meddles with no public affairs; but with the ntmolt diſc. 
intereſtedneſs ſeems to have no other ambition than dif- 
charging his duty; Flattery and Intrigue he ke wo 3 ig- 
norant of; and exhibits a rare pattern of 
\virive und diſcretion, were there not * 1 to { 
his deſigns are deep and well concealed. 

Nafer. Believe me, Vier, if ſuch a CS. 
it is not at court ; and, I have no doubt, all this ſeem- 
ing moderation, is but a covering to deep rooted atabi- 
tion: and indeed, it has ſerved his purpoſe well— Does 
not fortune purſne him, anxious to give more favours 
than he ſeems willing to receive Does he aſk-avy think 
in vain ? True, he does not appear a man of intrigue ; 
yet every day he is higher in favour with the Catiph 
than yeſterday ; ſee, how he bas wheedled into the good 
graces of the Prince: — I pretend not to know the ſe- 
cret motives of Almanzor's policy, but ſure I am has 
deſigns are well laid, if we may judge of them by thar 
ſucceſs : Beware then left you prove his dupe. + » 

Vizier. My dear Naſſer, your femiments are mine: 
I am convinced Almanzor 1s a rival the more dan 


becauſe his ambitious views are well concealed ; and do 


return your confidence, let me tell you, I have made a 
diſcovery, which will T hope put it in my power n | 
vince the Caliph, and detect Almanzor. | 
Naſſer. I am anxious to hear it. 
g Visier. Young Vathek is deeply enamoured of a 
Ca. . 1 
Naſſer. Almanzor's daughter !J—— 
Viaier. The fame ; my fon Oſmyn has had che ad- 
dreſs to extort a confeſſion from him. 
i Naſſer. And Oſmyn told you what paſſed W 
them. 
Vizier. He did—it was only yeſterday. . 
Naſfer. So there can be little doubt that Almansor 
fecretly favoured the young Prince's paſſion, for the fur- 
— of his ambitious projects. ? 
Freier. There is every reaſon to think ſo. - 
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- ” Nafer. But what opportunity had Vathek to get 
acquainted with Zulica ? 
; 86 By means of the Princeſs, the Caliph's mo- 
£1 Naſſer. Right —and this is a very natural reaſon for 
Almanzor's attention and regard for the Princeſs. The 
. Caliph and his mother were not on very good terms, 
— found means to reconcile them to each 
ol her. ö 
Vier. And in reward for ſuch ſervice, the Princeſs 
has almoſt adppted Zulica as her daughter; ſhe cannot 
ear to be abſent from her one inflant. She is undoubt- 
- edly acquainted} with Vathek's love; and, ſeduced by 
ber favourite, perhaps conceives the fooliſh hope of gain - 
ing the approbation of the Caliph. What confirms me 
in this opinion is, the Caliph's having been for ſome 
months paſt deſirous of fixing on a wife for the Prince; 
and the choice he bad made might be a very advantage- 
ous connection for the kingdom; but the Princeſs his 
mother, and Almanzor, diſſuaded him on different pre- 
tences, which were more ſpecious than ſolid ; alledging, 
among other reaſons, the extreme youth of the Prince. — 
Naſſer. How will the Caliph be provoked when he 
diſcovers this criminal intrigue ! —Do not delay one mo- 
ment to acquaint him with it ; it is your moſt important 


a ee, - I ſhall certainly diſcharge it. and I am 
perſuaded, that Almanzor cannot eſcape the artful ſnare 
which I have laid for him.—T this morning entreated 

. the Ciliph.to' demand his daughter Zulica for my ſon ; 
and if he refuſes, of which I bave no doubt, he is ruin- 
Mater. Come to my arms, my dear Vizier, you tran- 
ſport me with admiration ! I am leſs animated by 

- the hatred I bear Almanzor, than from the joy I ought 

to feel at the important ſervice you are about to render 
to the ſtate, by overturning the audacious projeQs of an 
ambitious man, who, I find, is capable of every thing. 

We ſhall at lat, then, be witneſſes of the dowufal * 
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this pretended philoſopher, that haughty man, agaiaſt 
whom hatred and conſpiracies ſeemed only to inſpire him 
with indifference and diſdain. Now he will loſe that 
unjuſt ſuperiority which he has maintained over us: how 
provoking his affected moderation! our ears will no 
longer be fatigued with the tireſome repetition of his 
praiſes !— By his hypocritical conduct he has obliged his 
enemies, theſe fifteen years, either to join in his praiſe 
or to be filent : but, thanks to your zeal and abilities, 
we ſhall now be revenged. "Riot 
Vizier. . Yes, yes, we ſhall indeed; but let us conduct 
ourſelves with prudence, and by diſſimulation conceal our 
juſt reſentment. Being obliged for ſome time paſt to 
yield to the torrent, or rather to the will of the Caliph, 
I have affected to be reconciled to Almanzor, and we 
muſt ſtill keep him in that perſuaſion; but this very day 
T would wiſh you to have a converſation with that inti- 
mate friend of Almanzor, that gloomy miſanthrope, 
Jaffier ; a ſevere man, who lives at court only to con- 
temn its honours, to flight its cuſtoms and manners, and 
who ſeems to be virtuous with no other view but to have 
a right of cenſuring others. See him, and converſe with 
him; and endeavour to perſuade him that I ſincerely 
wiſh for the friendſhip of Almanzor.— | 
Naſſer. 1 have little hope of any good from ſuch. a 
converſation. Jaffier is ſo diſtruſtful, ſo filled with pride 
and contempt for us !\—He has all the ſavage auſterity 
of Almanzor, without his aff.Cted gentleneſs, his polite- 
neſs or addreſs Ia ſhort, the ruſticity and bluntneſa of 
Jaffier are (o diſguſting 192 
Vizier.. Hum I hear a noiſe ; certaivly it js the 
* returned ſrom hunting; let us go and preſent our- 
Lelves. | 


Nafer. Here he como 


. 
* *. 


SCENE 
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SCENE 1. 


* 


Vizier, Naſer, Varbel, Almanzor, Oſmyn, after. 


FATHERK. I underſtood my father was here. 

Vizier. He will prefently, my Lord; my orders 
were to requeſt you would wait his coming. 

Ofmyn, (to the Vizier.) The Prince has done a noble 
action this morning. 

Vizier, I doubt it not indeed. | 

2 7 It deſerves to be recorded with the Prince” 
permiſſion, Almanzor will tell you the particulars. 
Almanzor. I will ;—The Prince took the lead in the 
chace this morning, contrary to my advice, and left us 
all behind. 

Vier. "Tis like his uſual vivacity. 255 

Fact And he rides ſo gracefully. 


And mounts his horſe with ſa much ſpirit. 
Mean Flatterers. f . 
. n. Indeed none of us could keep up with him. 


 Almanzor. That is true; he cannot manage his horſe, 
who always runs away with him, and by that means he 
goes faſter than any of us. | 
Pier. Raillery is charming.— 
FVatbel. No, no, Almanzor is not thinking of raille- 
ry; he tells me truth; and what is Hill better, he has 
taught me to hear it with pleaſure. 
Almansor. But let us return to our hiſtory. The 
Prince” met an old man, * whoſe little cart had been 
overturned in a ditch; and the poor peaſant was employ- 
ing every effort in vain to diſengage it. "WIE 

Vathek. 


®* This anecdote is taken entirely * the hiflory of the 
Arabs, and happened to the Caliph Motaſſem, the father of 


Fatheh, when he was very young. © 
- See the Hiſtory of the Arabs, by Marigny. 
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Piatbel. Tell likewiſe, that this good old man had 
the moſt venerable engaging figure ; beautiful grey locks 
hung waving on his ſhoulders, and the ſweat run down 
his face; leaning againſt a tree, oppreſſed with fatigue 
and prief, he lifted his eyes filled with tears, and his 
tremblin hands to heaven z when I approached him, I 
found hitn in that affecting ſituation. Poor good man, 
I think I ſee him ſtill — 

Almanzor. You may gueſs the reſt. The Prince diſ- 
mounted from his horſe, and - lent a helping hand to the 
old man : he drew the cart out of the ditch, and gave 
his purſe to el peaſant ; who, DOI r with 
joy and gratitude, was in tears thanking and bleſſing hi, 
1 when we arrived on the 5 where it * 
pened. The old man, when he was informed that thi 
young perſon to whoſe charitable aſſiſtance he was ſu 
much indebted, was the ſon of his ſovereign, remained for 
ſome time motionleſs ; then joining his hands and raiſ- 
ing them towards Heaven, exclaimed, * O God, for his 
reward, do thou preſerve to him that compaſſionate, ge- 
TS a heh be 

Mer. The belt wiſh, undou „* tit 

= _ could offer up for a Prince DENG 
1 panegyrics of all the courtiers in the 
Word. — ü | 

Vathek. Yes, Jaffier, I am ſenfible of its full value; 
the good old man's prayer will be heard; yes, I am cer- 
tain of it, my heart will never change. = 

Vizier. I know nothing ſo truly affecting as this 
ſtory. This, my Lord, is the fruit of the leſſons of Al- 
manzor.— i | 

Almansor. This action of the Prince was ſo ſimple 
and ſo —_ 8 can aſſume no * in the merit. 

Faffier. Yes, Almanzor, it is unqueſtionably very na- 
— a wretched old man, reduced 4 — 
and who fo eaſily can be made happy; but, neverthe- 
leſs, you may e to-morrow to ſee verſes and 


mg 
compoſed to celebrate he fame -in which yo chink fo 
ſimple. Es BE 


Vizier. 
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Vizier. Enthuſiaſm, inſpired by benevolence, is al- 
ways excuſable. 3 3 

Faffier. No exaggeration can ever be excuſable; I 
even think it offenſive to whomſoever it is offered. What 
do all the encomiums laviſhed upon a common tranſ- 
action ſignify, if it is not that the author is ſurpriſed and 
confounded at finding that he who did it is capable of 
it, and that he was very far from expecting even a ſimple 
. inſtance of humanity ?— .. © 

Naſſer. (afide.) Deteſtable mifanthrape !— 
mier. For my part, Ion to you that the action of 
the Prince is deſerving of praiſe. | 
Vatbel. No, no; Jafhier is right ; I only diſcharged 
an indiſpenſible duty; and, as a proof, if I had con- 
duced myſelf differently, Almanzor would certainly 
have reproved me. | 

Almanzor. Undoubtedly, my Lord': but however, 
at your age, when virtue and good principles cannot as 
yet be arrived at perfection, there is a merit in doing our 
duty; and what heightens yours upon the preſent occa- 
ſion is, your love of the chace, and your ardour in the 
purſuit of it, which you without heſitation. ſacrificed to 
the pleuſure of being uſeful to the poor old man. 
Mar. Tndecd, the Prince's love of Hunting adds a 
high value to the feerifice !' 

er. So it is very naturally.to he expected that 2 

love of hunting ſhould prevail over compaſſion and huma- 
nity ; and the defire of killing an innocent animal ex- 
ceed that of aſſiſting an unfortunate old man ?= _ 

Almanzor Jalher, you forget that the Prince is but 
ſixteen years old: I believe that circumſtance will give 
weight to our ſide of the argument. EP) i 
| . Since you join the reſt, it is time for me to 
yie * Pathet.) Well, my Lord, ſince Alcmanzer 
himſelf ſays ſo, you may be perſuaded that you have 
performed an admirable, ſublime, unexampled action, 
which ſurpaſſes tlie united exploits of all the heroes of 
antiquity. What is the matter, Almanzor? Do I 


% 


day any thing that deſerves to be laughed at? Is it 7 
55 qu 
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* 


quite conformable to your own 3 Am I the 
only perſon that muſt appear ridiculous in flattering ? 

Almanzor. You rally, and we laugh; there is no 
better way of replying to raillery._—— | 
; e I rally !—Who, I! You know that I do nat 
rally—it is not my diſpoſition to rally.— All that I ſee, 
and all that I hear, can excite no degree of mirth in me: 
but I do not wiſh to diſturb yours ; amuſe yourſelf with- 
out conſtraint ; 1 leave you at perfect freedom. 


[ Goes haſtily out. 


SCENE III. 
Almanzor, V athek, J izier, Oſmyn,- Naſſer. 
ALMANZOR. This is another ſample of Jaffier's 


rudeneſs. 5 
Vizier. But his many valuable qualifications make 
ample atonement for this defeR. 
Vathek. Unuſual Candour is the genuine fource of 
his ill-humour. 5 
Almanzor. Candonr, my Lord, does not conſiſt in 
rudeneſs, and it is abſurd to imagine that one good 
quality excuſes a fault which may be juſtly termed inſup- 
able in ſociety : for, in fact, the moſt virtuous man 
is generally the moſt eminent for moderation and gentle- 
neſs; no oltentation or pompous ſhew with him; he en- 
deavours to make truth amiable, becauſe he loves it, and 
therefore avoids all harſh and diſobliging auſterity, leſt 
he ſhould bring it into contempt. 
Piatbel. You have been drawing the picture of a wor- 
thy man indeed, for it is the picture of Almanzor. 
Almanzor. Yet, notwithſtanding, you may be aſſured, 
that Jafficr is poſſeſſed of ſeveral rare, and very valuable 
qualifications, however they are obſcured by his decla- 
matory ill-breeding. In general, I have little depen- 
dance on the probity of thoſe people who allow nething 
to the world ; yet even ſome of theſe ſemi-miſanthropes 
can be honeſt—In laying down general rules, whereby 
to 
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to judge of mankind, ſome exceptions muſt be admitted, 
otherwiſe we reſign ourſelves to prejudice and chimera. 
Pixier. The: precepts become both Teacher ang 
Pupil—but I mult attend the Caliph, leſt he ſhould not 
have heard of the Prince's return. Come along, Oſ- 
myn and Naſſer. 
Ofmyn and Naſſer. We follow. . . 
| [The Vizier, Oſmyn and Naſſer go out. 


SCENE IV. 


Alnanzor and DF athet. 


 ALMANZOR, {(paufmg a file.) You appear, 
Lord, as it buricd in — 0 pig 
Vathek, Some melancholy reflection diſturbed me. 
Almanzor. Of what kind? 
Pathek. I thought of flattery ; a vice, I think I de- 
| teſt, and yet I am often deceived by it.—Indeed, Al- 
manzor, I ſhould have often been its dupe, but for you. 
Almanzor. Deteſt it always, and you will have no 
cauſe of apprehenſion ; it will never be able to miſlead 
ou. 
K Vathek. But when it aſſumes the tone of friendſhip, 
it is ſo perſuaſive, ſo dangerous !— 
Almanzor. One certain means of avoiding the ſnares 
of flattery, is to learn to know ourſelves, to conſider 
our faults, and refle&t upon our conduct; in ſhort, to 
judge of them with ſeverity : and if we find the praiſes 
which are offered exceed the opinion we have of our own 
merit, we may be affured they are:diQtated by flattery-— 
But I repeat it to you, that to make ſuch means effec- 
tual, you muſt examine yourſelf with care, and judge 
with rigour. Another method of diſconcerting flattery 
is, to ſeem inſenfible to it, and to hear it with coldneſs. 
Happy the Prince who knows how to awe it into filence ! 
Your auguſt father offers you an example of this; no 
one Gare praiſe bim to his face, and the moſt hardy cour- 


tier 
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tier will not preſume to addreſs his flattery to him di- 
rectly. | 

Patbel. Sol perceive: they are obliged. to attempt 
it by oblique hints; and I ſaw an inftance of this a few 
days ago. It was Naſſer who was praiſing him, though 
ſlandling only four paces diſtant : my father turned round, 
and Naffer feemed ſurpriſed and embarraſſed ; but that 
was all a pretence, for he ſpoke on purpoſe to be heard. 
- I plainly obferved it, for you had taught me to ſee their 
mean arts, What is very extraordinary, I am no longer 
deceived where my father is concerned, but am 1 2 
ſo at times in my own caſe. For example, there is Ol- 
myn, though he is but eighteen, knows already how to 
flatter, and very artfully.— He ſeemed to love me; he is 
nearly of my age; and if you had not warned me, I 
ſhould have thought him ſincere. He cannot love we, 
ſinee he attempts to deceive me. What, muſt a Priuce 
forego the happineſs of having friends? 

Amor. When they contemn flatterers, when they 
- cheriſtithe language of truth, aud reward real abilities 
and merit inſtead of intrigue ard aſſiduity, they will find 
fincere and vietuous friends. 

Vathel. But, Almanzor, you know how much [ loved 
the ſon of Jaffier: I preferred him to all who came 
near me; he is beloved by you, and was educated 
by you along with me; I eſteemed his character; his 
perſou was agreeable to me; be poſſeſſed my entire con- 
fidence : and yet, I am perſuaded, he had not a fincere 
friendſhip for me: I eaſily petceived that he did not 
find the ſame pleaſing fatisfaRtion in our converſation that 
I did; he was frequently loſt in thought. | 

Almanzor. Perhaps he had Tome ſecret reaſon, — 
Fatbel. But wherefore conceal it from me ?!— 
Alnanzor. Undoubtedly it muſt have been your fault, 
Princes in general lock upon thoſe whom they ho- 
nour-with the name of friends, only as confidents; they 
think that none but their ſecrets are truly important-; 
the little intereſts which affect us, appear to them too 
trifling to merit much attention; in ſhort, their ſole 
| pleaſure 
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pleaſure is in 2 of themſelves: they condeſcend 
to place confidence in individuals; but the confidence 
which is ſhown in return is tireſome, or at leaſt what 
they do not defire: they cannot then inſpire it, and are 


_y beloved by halves; nor friendſhip cannot ſubſiſt 
wit 


out mutual and entire confidence. 

Vathet. I am fenfible of that; but, however, I be- 
lieve I was not guilty of that fault with Nadir: when 
I obſerved his attention engaged, I queſtioned him, I 
entreated him, to let me know if he wiſhed for any thing 
or if I could be uſeful to him, and dia not deſiſt from 
preſſing him till he aſſured me he had nothing to deſire. 
 - Almanzor. And muſt a favour be aſked to procure the 
attention of a friend With a delicate, feeling mind, 
could not you defire a leſs intereſted confidence ? Surely 
you cannot but know that from the heart alone muſt 
proceed the pureſt comforts which friendſhip can receive ; 
and that to partake of griefs with which we have been 
intruſted, is the ſureſt means to ſoſten and diminiſh them. 

Vathek. O Almanzor! this is a new ſubject of in- 
ſtruction to me; and I own I feel an inward ſhame at 
the thought of ſuch a leſſon being neceſſary; it is the 
firſt I have received from you which has made me bluſh. 
——— What! the heart then as well as the "7 yg 
has need of inftruQtion !—Ah, why has Nadir been the 
ſix months abſent ? Now that I am informed of the du- 


ties of friendſhip, the hope of meriting his makes me 


- with for his return more anxiouſly than ever.— When is 
he expected? 


will always continue to love him? 


Vuibel. Yes, next to you, Nadir ſhall be my deareſt 


friend. | | 

 Almanzor. I wiſh it becauſe I believe him worthy. 

Viatbel. Can I ever change the friend who has been 

the object of your choice ?— 

' Almanzor. I wiſh you to love him while he prefers 

your glory to your favour; while he continues fincere 

and diſintereſted : but if he ceaſes to be Wang 
es, 


Almansor. I do not know But are you certain you 


„ 3 A. 
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deſires, if he meddles in ſtate · intrigues, if he takes indi- 
rect methods of ſpeaking uſeful truths, withdraw from 
him without heſitation 2 * will then no longer be the 
friend choſen for you by Almanzor. If you continue to 
be attached to him, no doubt great efforts will be em- 
ployed to ruin him; you ſhould let him know the accu- 
ſations that are laid againſt him. Do not judge of him 
without giving him a hearing ; and, eſpecially, be care- 
ful to diſtruſt any informer, let him be who he will, who 
deſires to be concealed, and dreads having his name men- 
tioned to the perſon accufed. — But, my Lord, while we 
are alone, I meant to give you another piece of advice, 
I bave frequently obſerved that Oſmyn preſumes to give 
himſelf up to his natural turn for raillery and ridicule, 
even in your preſence. 
Vathek. Though I may fometimes liſten to his hu- 
mour, I never take any ſhare in it.— | 
Almanzor. That is not ſufficient, you ought not to 
ſuffer it; the people who are the ſubjects of Oſmyn's 
mockeries, ſeeing that you are entertained with the ri- 
dicule to which he expoſes them, muſt think that you ap- 
prove of the unworthy courtier who endeavours to =_ 
you by ſuch contemptible methods. Mockery is always 
faulty, but in a Prince it is cruel ; think, my Lord, that 
you pierce the man to the ſoul whom you ridicule. *Tis 
true, you attack him only with raillery ; but can he re- 
tort ! or, if he had the boldueſs, would you ſuffer it? 
He is defenceleſs, yet you oppreſs him :——and till 
you call this inhuman injuſtice by the names of gaiety 
and pleaſantry. Ah, my Lord, the prince who forgets 
what is due to his own rank, debaſes and deſtroys his 
digntty ! Grandeur, if it is not accompanied with gene- 
rolity, obtains only vain exterior homage ; and that which 
is the effect of ſentiment, and what alone is defirable, 
will always be with-held. | | 
VFatbel. Ah! Almanzor, the greateſt happineſs a 
Prince can know, is that of being beloved; I ſwear it is 
the greateſt of my ambition. | | 
Almanzer. See then, my Lord, whether you cught to 
depend upon the attachment of Oſmyn, ſince, to divert 


. 


[ 
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you for a few moments, he ruus the hazard of making 
you hated !— g 
Vathek. (fighing.) Divert me !—it would be diſſicu t | 
to divert me For a long time, eſpecially theſe three che 


months for 
Almanzor. Well, my Lord ? | 
Pathek. Nothing can amuſe me; nothing can com- 
mand my attention. — 
Almanzor. And—what is the reaſon ? 
Vathel. You know it, I am certain you do. 
Almanzor. I would rather owe your ſecrets to yout 
conkidence, than to my own penetration. | 
Fathek. You muſt have diſcovered them; and if they 
are agreeable to you, you will ſpare me the pain of a 
confeſſion which I dare not make.—You do not reply! 
- Almanzor. My Lord, I have nothing to ſay.— al 
 Pathehk, Very well, then let us talk no more he 
| [ He finks into a reverie. | | Y 
 Mimanzor. I am ready to offer you my advice if you 
defire it—But if you expect a criminal indulgence, it 
were much better, my Lord, that you ſhould be ſilent.— 
Vatbel. Why fo ſevere ? Is ſenſibility a crime: * 
Almanzor. Surely it is a crime to forget what is rea- * 
ſonable and becoming, and above all to be maſtered by tl 
our paſſions, But the door opens; *tis the Caliph, | 
 Vathek. Almanzor, my dear Almanzor, how you diſ- 


treſs me | e 
Almanzor. My Lord, the Caliph approaches. | . 
SCENE. V. 4 

1 « 

Caliph, Almanzor, Vathek. | 


Caliph, {to attendants.) Retire. —I wiſh to have ſome 
converſat ibn with you, Almansor; and I mean to make 
a propoſal which I hope will pleaſe you. 1 

Atlmanzor. I wiſh to hear it, my Lord. i. 
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Caliph. Your reconciliation with the Vizier is, I 
doubt not, fincere. | _— 

Almanzor. On my part, I am ſure it is. | | 

Caliph. And he has juſt been giving me an evidence, 
that it is ſo on his. —He aſks your daughter in marriage 
for his ſon. | 

Vathel, (afide.) Heavens! 

Almanzor. My Lord, the only ſon of your Visier, 
may jufthy aſpire to a more advantagenus alliance- than 
my daughter, who is far from his equal'in fortune. - 
Cab. But is ſhe not the daughter of my friend ? and 
is it not in my power to make her fortune equal to 
whatever huſband you ſhall chuſe for her. | 

Almanzor. Mine fully anſwers my wiſhes ; it is ſuf- 
ficient, for I am happy. 

Caliph. Mark me, the Vizier aſks Zulica for his ſon ; 
and as his only object is an alliance to unite you for ever, 
he aſks only ber, and deſixes you will retain the fortune 
you intended for her. | 1 

Almanzor. I cannot give him Zulica, my Lord. 

: Vatheh, {afide.} I rejoice to hear it. 

Caliph. Almanzor, I will by no means inſiſt, I have 
ever declared it my intention to leave you at full liberty 
to diſpoſe of her as you pleaſe, without my interference ; 
therefore I will only obſerve, that your refuſal ſurpriſes 
me. 

Yathek. Perhaps, my Lord, the perfon of Oſmyn is 
not agreeable to Almanzor; he may have faults which 
may render him diſagreeable; I know he diſſembles 
and flatters. | | 

Almanzor. I have no particular diſlike to him; he 
has faults, but they are ſuch as he may amend, he is but 
eighteen. 

Fathet. But is he agreeable to your daughter? 
Almanzor. My pleaſure is hers, (addreſſing the Ca- 
| #56.) The only favour I ever preſumed to beg of you, 
| my Lord, was to leave the diſpoſal of Zulica to me; you 
| granted it—ſuffer me to remind you of your promiſe. 

1 Calph. Enough, enough; ſay no more of it, though 
Jour refuſal does furpriſe me, I will not even wiſh to 


know 
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know the r your diſlike to Oſmyn is 
new to me. 

Vaibel. I cannot ſay I hate Oſmyn ; but, my Lord, 
I know him, and 

Caliph. Come, come, let us change the ſubject 
my ſon, I have been told you have a favour to aſk me. 

. Yathek. True, my Lord: it is for Hadi and Omar. 

:. Coliph. Do you eſteem them; or are you intimately 
acquainted with them? 5 
Fabel. I cannot ſay I am, my Lord; but they of- 
ten follow me to the chace; and have entreated me ſo 
often theſe three months paſt to ſpeak to you for them, 
that in order to get quit of then 

Almanzor. Indeed ! and while modeſt, humble merit 
would have paſſed unnoticed, you intereſt yourſelf in be- 
half of importunity and indiſcretion. 

Calipb. And I muſt reward Hadi and Omar, 1688 
they were troubleſome to you ?——Vathek; when you 
mean to make application to me in future, I would have 
you attend to two things: whether the perſon for whom 
you ſolicit merits the favour; and, if granting it will be 
attended with no injuſtice. Somebody comes; I pre- 
ſume it is the Vizier ; therefore retire, while I communi- 
cate your anſwer, 

DV athek, ( afide as he retires.) O Zulica! Zulica ! To 
what happy man are you appointed ? 


[ They go out. 
SCENE VI. 
Caliph, Solus. 


— EIT 
„ — 


— — —— 


I cannot divine the meaning of Almanzor's * | 


nor my ſon's concern about it ; they both ſeemed diſcon- 
certed, and Vathek was much embarraſſed It was on- 


ly yelterddy that Almanzor diſſuaded me much from ma 
My imagination is crowded with 2 
thouſand ſuſpicious circumſtance Let I cannot ſuſ- 


rying my ſon. 


pee 
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peſt Almanzor——To abuſe friendſhip diſtraſts me on 
the one hand, and prudence is alarmed on the other 


No, I will not, I cannot ſuſpe&t Almanzor. If fifteen 


years of faithful ſervice, will not enſure the favour of a 


rince, what will lt is better to be. the dupe of 


credulity than ingratitude,—— 


SCENE VII. 
Calipb and Vixier. 
Vixier, (aſide.) He ap diflurbed and thought= 
ful e refuted I ſuppoſe. | 

Caliph. Vizier, come hither. ' 

3 May I preſume, my Lord, to aſk Almanzor's 
anſwer. p 

| Caliph. He is fully ſenſible of this proof of your re- 
gard, but has it not in his power to give you his daugh- 
ter. No doubt there are other engagements. 

Vizier. Is it poſſible I muſt own, I am amazed. 
For whom does he refuſe me Zulica ? Can he indeed 

Caliph. Can he—what ?——Speak out your mind. 

Vizier. I intreat, my Lord, you will excuſe my be- 

ing filent ; a raſh word eſcaped me. Almanzor will 
ſtill be my enemy; I am not his; it was your command, 
and I hope, my Lord, my ſincerity is proved. 

Caliph. But I wiſh to hear what you juſt now in- 
tended to ſay. 

Vizier. My Lord, I truſted my openneſs and honeſ- 
ty were better known to you ; I did not conceal my ha- 
tred of Almanzor formerly when [I felt it; no, I fully 
told you of his duplicity and ill uſage, and of my reſent- 
ment. 

Caliph. I know you did; but wiifying an enemy is 
not always a proof of candour. 

Vizier. It is the province of an artful deſigning man 
to conceal his reſentment, and thereby he more certainly 
gains his ends; while the honeſt man tells his feelings 
EN | —4 
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freely and without diſguiſe; deſpiſing the revenge that 
would be, purchaſed by > Mr any a * 8 
_ Caliph. ' But in the mean time, Vizier, anſwer my 
queſtion ; what do you ſuppoſe are the grounds of Al-, 
manzor's refufa] ? £ 8 25 
Vier. I told you, my Lord, it aſtoniſhed me; and 
at firſt hearing of it, a fooliſh whiſper among his enemies 
occurred to me. 25 N 

Caliph. Wbat? what fooliſh whiſper ? explain your- 
ſelf. —But I cannot credit it, nor will I queſtion Al- 
W 00 0 — 5453 

Vizier. I keep ſilence moſt thankfully on a ſubject 
which merits. ſo much contempt. I knee Alwanzor to 
be ambitious; he diſdains an alliance with my family, yet 
has too much prudence, expetience and underſtanding, to 
ipvalve himſelf in a ſcheme, which is at once raſh, infatu- 
ated and chimerical: therefore, my Lord, allow me to in- 
troduce another ſubject. For ſome days paſt, the public 
has been in poſſeſſion of a molt injurious libel agaiuſt 
your ſacred perſon and government : it likewiſe abuſes 
me, which I could bowever have borne in filence. 

Caliph. Does it libel me, ſay you ? 

Vizier. In very ſtrong terms, my Lord. 

Caliph. Haye you a copy of it? 

Vixier. Here it is, my Lord. 

Caliph. 1 will peruſe it ;—the hints of an enemy 
may at times be uſeful. [ Reads. 
. Pizicr. The infamous Author of the verſes | have 
diſcovered, by means of the perſon he employed to copy 
them ; and by threats on the one band, and promiſes on 
the other, he was induced to betray the Author and 
deliver the original into my hands. 

Caliph, (having read it.) It is evident both you and L 
are much abuſed in this piece; let us join together in 
mutually pard ning the offender. * 

Vizicr. My Lord 


» This is the very anſwer given on a fimilar occafion by 
Caliph. 


Agis, Caliph of Egypt, to his Fixier. 
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Caliph. You ſay, you can prove the author of this 
infamous libel—who is he? I wifh to know his name, it 
is the only revenge I can take. 

Visier. But, my Lord, is not this unprecedented ge- 
neroſity dangerous? Any individual is entitled to have 
juſtice of his calumniator, how much more the Sove- 
reign. 

Caliph. A private individual, you ſay well, is entitled 
to juſtice, becauſe his character and property may be in- 
jurcd, and a reparation is neceſſary ; but a Sovereign is 
above a reparation, and therefore ſhould be alſo above 
an offence. True, his perſon may ſuffer inſult, but not 
his reputation, His duty therefore who can offend with 

impunity is to learn to pardon freely; and ſhall the impo- 
tent ravings of a madman incite my anger?—No! I 
know no ſenſation more pleafing, more truly noble, than 
to meet inſult with generoſtty, hatred with clemency, 
and to turn rage and inſolence into admiration and re- 
morſe ! If all thoſe who have abuſed me, know how much 
I delight in pardomng ; they would meet me with ac- 
knowledgements, inſtigated by repentance, perhaps af 
fection. | 

Vizier. 1 doubt not, it wonld much ſurpriſe you to 
learn who is the author of theſe verſes. 

Caliph. Who is he? 

Vizier. That very man, to whom you have within 
theſe few days granted a molt important favour, ce 


Boulaſki. | 

Caliph. Boulaſki! 

Vizier. *Tis he indeed, my Lord, I cannot help pity- 
ing Almanzor, he muſt fee] abaſhed, in having wuhin 
4heſe few days, ſolicited you in his favour, however unit - 
ed to him by ties of blood. 39 

Caliph. Almanzor did not ſolicit for Boulaſki, you 
are milinformed. _ 13 

Vier. Is it poſſible ! ; 

Caliph. The Vizier, your predeceſſor, hated Boulaſki, 
and abuſed him to me: I was impoſed upon, and dealt 
unjultly by hun pes © of the Vizier, was of a 


ſpecies, 
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ſpecies, no prince ſhould ever pardon ; on the contrary 
it ſhould be puniſhed with the utmoſt ſeverity. Boulaſki, 
made appeals to me; I rejected them and diveſted him of 
his employments ; he left the court, and truſting to his 
friend Almanzor's intereſt, long flattered himſelf with 
the hopes'of being recalled. Often did Almanzor re- 
quire an explanation, and attempt his defence ; and was 
as often rejected. But truth, which even at court makes 
its appearance at times, at length diſcovered the impo- 
ſition and amazed me. You know what followed; Bou- 
laſki was recalled and loaded with favours : And thus, 
what I was impelled to by my own couſcience, is generally 
attributed to Almanzor's intereſt. 

Vizier, (afide.) This I did not ſuſpeR ! 

Caliph. And thus it appears, that Boulaſki irritated 
by undeſerved misfortunes, thought of revenging b 
ſlander; and his crime of conſequence retorts on myſelf. 
He was innocent, I made him guilty ; his character was 
formerly unſtained, his only bad action was the effect of 
my miſcondud . Have theſe verſes been long in 
circulation ? 

Vizier. Only a few days preceding Boulaſki's recal. 

Caliph. Unhappy man! what muſt have been his 
feclings, when he ſaw how I regretted his misfortunes, 
and loaded him with gifts. | 
. PVizier. And will you, my lord, continue him in his 
. employments ? | 

Caliph, I cannot, which I regret ; but the author of 
an anonymous libel is unworthy of public truſt ; his 
crime is a baſe one, and no part of adminiſtration can 
henceforward be committed to him; I have dealt hardly 
with him, and he merits a recompence, which muſt be 
money; he ſhall alſo have his liberty, my pity and my free 
. pardon. Meantime bring me the original; I know his writ- 

ing, and can then give my final judgment upon his conduct. 
* [ He retires. 
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SCENE VIII. 
Vizier ſolus. 


Who would have ſuppoſed that Almanzor was nat in- 
ſtrumental in Boulaſki's recal ? But he has refuſed Oſ- 
myn, and I have no doubt reſerves his daughter in hopes 
of her union with the Prince The Caliph appeared 
diſtreſſed and uneaſy ; this then is the time to let him 
know particulars ; I will goin ſearch of Nafſer and Of- 
myn, and concert our meaſures together for the downfal 
of this proud favourite. [ He retires. 


& 0-7 
SCENE L 


Almanzor and Taffer. 


FAFFIER. They are plotting againſt yon, I am 
certain. Naſſer follows and flatters me; talks of the 
high eſteem which the Vizier has for you; this is nothing 
but a maſk for treachery ; and ſo you will experience it, 
believe me : 

Almanzor. Let us then wait the diſcovery, and not 
diſtreſs ourlelves with previous doubts. 

Faffier. And is this your prudence ; you really miſ- 
place indolence for philoſophy. 

Almanzor.. And you conſtantly take the gloomy fide 
of every thing; you terrify yourſelf with a conſtant 
ſuſpicion of ſnares, plots, conſpiracies and ambuſcades ; 
how often have you fancied danger and been miſtaken ; 
yet you will ever diſtreſs yourſelf anticipating what will 
probably never take place. 

Faffier. Tis well, be it ſo! The Vizier rejoices 
in your proſperity ; is obliged to you for refuling Oſ- 
| | H 2 myn; 
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myn; you baſk in royal favour without envy———So be 
% ſince you will have it ſo—my ſuſpicions are ground- 

8. 

Almanzor. I know I bave enemies, but not ſo many 
nor fo dangerous as you ſuſpect. To judge from your 
account the only ſentiment of their ſoul is antipathy to 
me; and their ſole employment to injure me. For m 
part I conſider your ideas as groundleſs and ridiculous. 

The Vizier is not a bafe man, capable of 
going the greateſt lengths in wickedneſs ? 

A No. 

A fer. No. 

Almanzer. I know he is ſuſpicious and jealous, but 
not decidedly wicked. Nay, he is a man poſſeſſed of 
many valuable qualiications; he is ſenſible, judicious 
and ſpirited ; and he ably diſcharges his duty to the 
State; in fine, he is an excellent ſervant to the Caliph 
and his Country. | 

Taffer. And you imagine he has no malice at you? 

Almanzor. |f he has, it is becauſe he does not know 
me. He fancics I am an ambitious hypocrite, judging 
as a Courtier. Why ſhould I be diſpleaſed with his 
hatred ;z were his ideas of me juſt, I would deſerve his 
contempt. wy 

J. And you ſuppoſe, that were he acquainted 
wich your character, he would act differently. 

Almanzor. Surely ; for then he would not dread me. 
3 By your reaſoning, virtue is ever reſpected 

admired. | 

Almanzor. Whoever appears modeſt and diffident, 
indulgent and gentle, will be forgiven the ſuperiority his 
virtue gives him. 

fer. With you then the caſe is different, they have 
tmaltreated and envied you theſe ten years paſt. 

Almanrizor. At court, I muſt acknowledge, worth is 
not always reſpected, till after a time; but in the end 
prejudices will be overcome ; when the long wiſhed- for 
victory is doubly ſatisfactory and pleaſing. 

Rer. Never, no, never, can a triumph over the 
averſion of the wicked be expected; it is with regret I 
fore ſee 
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foreſee that you will one day become the victim of your 
own ſecurity and the depravity of courtiers. 
Almanzor. Depravity — Strange expreſſion ! 
Yes, I maintain it; they are all depravedz 
all corrupted. 
Almanzor. They have indeed in general preat and 
marked defects; but bave they not likewiſe power- 
ful excuſes? The diſſipated life of a caurtier, ſcarcely 
leave him a moment for reflection: and our principles 
and virtues can only be ſecured by reflection. Bclides, 
to what kinds of ſeduction is not a man in office expot- 
ed? He mult at once gratify the avidity of his relations, 
friends, and followers. This mercenary crowd, by 
whom he is conſtantly beſet, are earneſtly employed to 
corrupt him by the meaneſt adulation ; he never receives 
diſintereſted advice; the ſole converſation which he 
hears, is about ſchemes of aggrandifement ; they endea- 
vour to direct his whole attention to honours and for- 
tune: and, what is worſe, every one about him is ear- 
neſtly employed in repreſenting his particular enemies in 
the moſt odious colours; ſo that this nnfortunate man 
never hears any thing appla'ded in a miniſter but pomp 
and magnificence, and favours profuſely ſcattered on his 
followers. No body will ſhow a ſufficient ſpirit to tell 
him, that in a high rank ot life the only fign of true 
greatneſs is moderation, and the only enviable glory the 
public eſteem. In ſhort, he is expoſed to more dangers 
than a ſovereign : like him, he has all the ſnares of flat- 
tery to dread, and, what is more, all the temptations of 
wealth and honours ; and cannot have (eſpecially in the 
beginning of his adminiſtration) the love of the people, 
that paternal ſentiment which acts ſo powerfully in the 
heart of a good prince. However, notwithſtanding fo 
many hazards, for all that you ſay, Jaffier, the ten years 
that I have lived at court, I have not ſeen one favourite 
who could with juſtice be called a bad man; I have ſeen 
much injuſtice and inconfiltency ; yet, generally, rather 
to be aſcribed to blindneis and imbecillity, than to wick- 
H 3 | edacſs 
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edneſs. In a word, I have witneſſed many noble deeds 
and generous proceedings, but never one baſe action. 
Faffier. Yet, in the morning they will do a noble 
action, and in the evening a mean one. They have 
neither character nor ſteadineſs in their hearts. 
Almanzor. They are not philoſophers; I grant you 
every one who has not [tudied and reformed himiclf, and 
laid down an invariable rule for his conduct, muſt be 
weak and inconſiſtent. Do you imagine, Jafher, that 
if you and I had not ſpent a part of our lives in ſolitude 
and meditation, we ſhould be what we now are? Un- 
doubtedly we ſhould not. Let us therefore excuſe the 
faults of thoſe who, by being thrown into the vartex 
of a court in their carly days, have been prevented from 
making thoſe reflections to which we owe the ſolidity of 
our principles. Perhaps we ought rather to be ſurpriſed 
at their having ſu many good qualities ?—However, 
1 am perſuaded that there are ſome ſouls of a ſu- 
perior caſt, who, without the help of education, and 
not withitasding they are expoſed to the influence of a 
bad example, can exalt themſelves above every thing with 
which they are beſet: and you may depend upon it, 
Jaffier, that among thoſe cowtiers, the objects of your 
contempt, there are ſome truly valuable; and their 
good qualites are the more worthy of admiration, as 
they are indebted for them ſolely to the excellence of 
their natural diſpoſition. 
Faffier. You will at leaft allow that virtue is rarely to 
be met with in a court, and is there ſurrounded with 
ſhoals and dangers; yet, in this accurſed reſidsuce you 
have couſented to educate the young Prince! 
Amanzor. What, would you have me cducate him 
in a deſert ? him who muſt one day guide and govern 
men, a knowledge of whom is of courſe the moſt im- 
portant leſſon he can be taught! | 
Jaſſer. In your place I would not have undertaken 
| ſuch a charge, or I would have had leave to inſtruct him 
at a diſtance from intrigue and flattery. | 
Almanzor. In ſolitude muſt not 1 have been obliged 
to warn him agaiat the dangers that are to be found nt 
court: 
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court? And what information can be of equal value with 
a ſingle obſervation ? With an attentive, vigilant, and 
upright governor, a Prince can he no where ſo well edu- 
cated as at court: It is there alone that all the arts of 
courtiers can be expoſed, where their little artifices may 
be ſo eaſily penctiated 3 it is there that he may be in- 
ſtructed, ſo as to prevent his becoming a dupe to de- 
ſigning men; to deteſt vice when expoſed to his view 
and ſtill more, by the means of contraſt, to cheriſh vi- 
tue when he ſces the example ſet before his eyes. 

Jr. 1 allow that you have diſcharged your duty 
as well as you could in ſuch a lituation ; but your work 
is {tl imperfeR, aud it is doubtful whether you will Le 
permitted to finiſh it. — 6 

Aimanzor. How can I be prevented If no longer 
permitted to remain the Prince's governor, I ſkall not 
on that account ceaſe to be his friend; he will always 
conſult me; I ſhall give him my advice, and muſt ever pic- 
ſerve that influence over his mind which cannot fail to 
ſecure his confidence, eſteem, and gratitude. 

Faffier. So, Almanzor, you propoſe then never to 
forſake the court ? What, will you abaudon for ever all 
the hopes of ,peaceful retreat ; that precious reward of 
the toils of man; a happineſs which has been often pre- 
ferred even to glory, and is the ultimate wiſh of the phi- 
loſopher? After having dedicated fifteen years to the 
ſervice of our country, is it not reaſonable to live at laſt 
for ourſelves, and, breaking thoſe honourable, but heavy 
chains, retire in ſolitude to find liberty and peace, the 
only real good this world affords 

Almanzor. Who I, Jafher? ſhall I prefer repoſe to 
the happineſs of being uſcful in the cauſe of humanity ? 
With-the power of ſerving my country to the eud of my 
courſe, ſhall I meanly abandon its intereſts ? No, no; 
that ſacred debt which IcontraGed with my country as 
my birth, cannot be diſcharged but by dedicating wy 
whole life to its (ſervice; this is the ſtation allotted ne 
by heaven, that has dcigned to preſerve to me an uncor- 
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rupted mind, even in this place, where undoubtedly T 
vught to remain. Doth not Providence, in beſtowing 
the friendſhip of a ſovercign upon a man of truth and 
honour, ſeem to impoſe upon him the obligation of cul- 
tivating it to the laſt, for his own glory and the happi- 
neſs of the human race? And are ten years of the mott 
agreeable repoſe to be compared with the delicious ſatif- 
faction of preventing even one act of injuſtice ? O JaFer, 
for a noble and a feeling heart, bow glorious and impor- 
tant is the place which I at preſent occupy ! Wha: an 
exalted employment is that of forming the principles and 
character of a ſovereign, who is one day to reign over a 
whole people! Every juſt idea which I communicate to 
my pupil, every virtug which I impreſs upon his young 
heart, are ſo many benefits which I diffuſe over my 
country ; it is my country that muſt reap the happy 
fruit of all my cares and vigilance, What muſt my tran- 
ſports be, if in my old age I can ſay to myſelf, * Vathek 
is good and juſt ; 'tis to him his people owe their happi- 
neſs ; and his ſucceſs, his glory, and his virtues, are the 
werk of my hands!“ 
Nr. Well, my dear Almanzor, for the happineſs 
of that country which is ſo dear to you, let me adviſe 
you to fear left envy ſhou!d wreſt from you the favour 
and credit which you at preſent enjoy. Do not deſpiſe 
my advice; but be aſſured that ſome black conſpiracy is 
meditating againſt you. 
Almanzor, Being certain it is always in my power 
to jullify myſelf, what accuſation have 1 to dread ? 
Teaffier. At leaſt let me beg of you to be more pru- 
dent : for example, why do you allow Oſmyn to con- 
verſe with the young Prince in private? Oſmyn is the 
fon of the Vizier ; you have juſt refuſed Zulica to him: 
and you may expect that he will uſe every effort to in- 
jure you in the mind of the Prince. 
Almanzor. That will be a vain attempt. I can 
depend upon the heart of Vathek. I think as you do, 
that Oſmyn, guided by his father, is attempting to make 
a tool of Vathek ; I obſerved that he was deſirous to 
have a converſation with him 1a lecret. 
| Jaſſicr. 
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Faffier. And have you left them together? 

Almanzvr, Yes, that I may diſcover this myſtery; 
for certainly Vathek will inform me. 

Faffier. You depend too much upon your own virtue, 
Almanzor; this confidence will prove your ruin. 

Aimanzor. No, never let a man of honour deſend him- 
ſelf againſt intrigue by intrigue. —Aud aſter all, if they 
ſhould ſupplant me, I ſhall have the teſtimony of my 
own conſcience, and the recollection of what I have 
done for my conſolation. With ſuch a recompence, no 
diſgrace can be oppreſſive, and no baniſhment rigorous. 
But I hear ſomebody coming; O, it is the Prince. 

Faffier. Notice, Oſmyn ſtill follows him. 

Almanzor. Let us retire a little, and give them aw 
opportunity of converſation. 


SCENE ll. 
Almanzor, Jaffier, and Vathel. 


Fathel, (io Almanzor.) Where are you going, Al- 
manzor ? 

Almanzor. I wiſh to give Oſmyn an opportunity of 
talking with you apart, as I have vbſerved him very anxi- 
ous for an opportunity ever fince morning ;—L will 
therefore retire into the great gallery. 

Vaihek.. I will very ſoon be with you. 

LAlmanzor and Jaſſier go out. 


SCENE ii. 
L athek and O/myn. 


O/myn. I affure you, my Lord, my father did not in- 
form me of his intention to aſk Zulica for me; and when. 
I heard of his refuſal, I never doubted it was on your ac- 
count; and as I knew how much you loved, I judged it 
moſt prudent to let it be known : and the event has juſ- 
titied my expectations. My father is your friend, and 

Hs will 
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will exert all his influence with your father to complete 
your wiſhes ; ſo you have the moſt ſolid ground to hope 
the belt. Why then are you ſo much diſpirited and me- 
lancholy ? 

Vathek. I1t is on your account; for that confidence 
you obtained from me 1s not voluntary. Yeſterday you 
wreſted from me the fecret of my paſſion for Zulica 
this day, being perſuaded that you was my rival, and 
guilty of the blackeſt perfidy, rage and reſentment made 
me deſirous of an explanation: you have ſatisfied me, 
Oſmyn ; you are juſtified ; I have acknowledged my in- 
juſtice towards you; but I am chiefly ſorry for having 
accuſed you of diſſimulation in the preſence of my father; 
the injury I have done you gives you a particular title to 
my friendſhip ; but ſtill, Oſmyn, it is againſt my inclina- 
tion that you know all my ſecrets; and I own to you, 
I feel ſome remorſe for having intruſted you with what 
I was afraid to tell Almanzor. It is to him alone l owe 
an entire confidence, ſince *tis he only who can inſtruct 
and guide me. 

O/myn. This delicacy, my Lord, is worthy of you: 
but you have no occaſion to reproach yourſelf ; for you 
may depend upon it, Almanzor has read it in your 
heart. 

Vathek. I believe fo too——And do you think it 
poſſible that he ſhould favour me ? 

Oſmyn. Does not this conduct prove it? 

Vatvek. That is true. With what ſteadineſs he 
rejected the Vizier's offer, notwithſtanding the diſſatiſ- 
faction ſo viſible in my father, and, without aſſigning any 
reaſon for ſo extraordinary a refuſal! I even recol- 
left that his manner was conſtrained and embarraſſed. — 
O Zulica, can it be poſſible Alas! the idea of what I 
mult ſuffer, if I am to ſacrifice this pleaſing error, that 
cruel apprehenſion deprives me of all the charms which 
hope can give! Ah, I muſt fee Almanzor ; I will adviſe 
with him. — : 

On. Take care how you do that, my Lord; you 
will loſe Zulica irrecoverably. 
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Vathek. And why ſo? 

qu. Almanzor cannot act agreeable to your wiſhes z 
he has plainly ſhown that he approves your paſſion; 
the father of Zulica favours it in ſceret; but the go- 
| vernor of the Prince muſt condemn it; he avoids being 
| in your confidence, becauſe he mult be vbliged to adviſe 
you contrary to your paſſion. 

Vathel. Very true; elſe why ſhould he always ſo 
carefully decline ſpeaking to me of Zulica ? Yet 1 
cannot think that Almanzor has ſo much indulgence for 
a weakneſs. Oſmyn, if you ſuſpe& him of ambition, 
you do him great injuſtice. 

O/myn. I ſuſpet Almanzor of ambition! My Lord, 
I know his character well, and my father has often ex- 
tolled to me that auitere virtue by which it is diſtin- 
g uiſhed. 

Faibelt. Is the Vizier very ſinecre? 

Oſmyn. Yes, my Lord, he admires, he loves Almanzor. 

PVathet, He was formerly his enemy. 

Ofmyn. But, my Lord, he this day demanded Zulica 
in marriage; and this evening he has given me his pro- 
miſe to ſerve you. — 

Vathek. Almanzor will not conſent. 5 

Oſmyn. My Lord, Almanzor is a philoſopher, ſuperior 
to vulgar prejudices; and fees in Zulica all thoſe quali- 
ties which can render you happy. Lt is not from ambi- 
tion that he wiſhes her to be your wife, but to ſecure the 
happineſs of your life; it is not his daughter that he 
wiſhes to raiſe to that high rank, but it is the perſon who, 
| in his eſtimation, as well as ours, ſeems the moſt deſerv- 

ing of that honour. 
Vathek. If Almanzor does not blame my paſſion, cer- 
' tainly theſe muſt be his motives and his ſentiments. 
Well, my dear Oſmyn, what ſhall 1 do? what part ſhall 
I take ? 

O/myn. You muſt declare your love to the Caliph, 
my Lord.—_— 

Vathek. To my father? I never ſhall have courage. 

Oſinyn. The Princeſs, his mother, loves Zulica ; con- 
vinced, that ſhe mult always preſerve the beſt founded 
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- 
claim to her gratitude, ſhe earneſtly wiſhes her to be 
your wife; and the Caliph will conſult nobody but her 
and my father: ſo that— „ 

Vathek. But are you certain that I may depend up on 
the Vizier ? 

Oſmyn. If you cannot truſt his promiſe, my Lord, you 
may depend upon its being his intereft to ſerve,yon ; and 
by this fingle obligation, he will ſecure not only your 
favour, but likewiſe the favour of your wife, and the 
friendſhip of Almanzor.— 

FYathetk. You convince me—But, however, I cannot 
reſolve to take ſuch an important ſtep without the know- 
ledge of Almanzor.— | 

Ofmyn. My Lord, he cannot give his conſent to it. 
PVathek. And if I excite my father's anger againſt 
Lim? . | 

Ofmyn. If you act in concert with Almanzor, you 
may indeed provoke the Caliph ; but he will ſee nothing 
in your conduct but the natural effect of an inſurmount- 
able paſſion.— | 

Vathel. Well, I am reſolved; I will ſpeak to him. — 

Oſmyn. You may, my Lord, with the greater conti- 
dence, as he already ſuſpects your love, and does not 
ſeem ſurpriſed at it. — 

Vathek. How! R POP 

Oſnyn. It is not withont defign I led you hither, m 
Lec the Caliph is coming Tame F Sake 

Vathek. O heavens, Oſmyn ! how have you involved 
me!— Ah, let me confult Almanzor.— 

Oſmyn. Well, go then, my Lord, I no longer deſire to 
oppoſe you : perhaps, in fact, it is more prudent to re- 
nounce Zulica ; if that is your deſign, I am very far 
from diſſuading you. 

Fabel. Renounce her !—no, I cannot. —My father 
coming; and will the Vizier be with him? 

. Oſmyn. Yes, my Lord; and I entreated my father 
to employ all his addreſs to ſound the Caliph, and to 
bring him hither. —— 
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Vatbel. O heavens ! 

O/myn. In ſhort, my Lord, I have agreed upon a fig» 
nal with my father, by which he can inform me of the 
diſpoſition of the Caliph, on purpoſe either to encourage 
you to ſpeak, or to diſſuade you from it. — 

Vathek. So then, I find IT am entirely under your 

dance !— 

Ofmyn. I notice you weep, my Lord. If you diſap- 
ve of my ſcheme, abandon it; perhaps it was raſh ; 
if ſo, impute it to the indiſetetion of my zeal. 

Vatbel. I ſhrink to meet Almanzor ! Alſo, I fear I 
am ruining myſelf and neglecting him. 

Oſmyn. Let us go to him, my Lord. 

Vathek. It is too late. 

Oſmyn. Who is this coming? 

Vathek. My father ! O heavens! 

Oſmyn. Determine, my Lord. 

Vathek. I'll take your advice, Oſmyn. O Zulica ! 
Watch carefully your father's motious. 

Oſmyn, 1 will, my Lord. 


SCENE IV. 


Caliph, Vatheh, Vizier, Oſmyn. 


FAT HEA, (afide.) I fear to ſpeak. 

Caliph, (afide to the Vizier.) I will keep in due 

unds, I promiſe you. 

Oſmyn, (afide to the Prince.) Speak, my Lord, my fa- 
ther gives the fignal. Take courage. [ He retires, 

Vaibel, {afide.) O Almanzor, without your advice 
] can do nothing, what ſhall I do ? 

Caliph. I obſerve, my fon, Oſmyn has juſt been with 
you— lt appears ſingular to me, that you ſhould expreſs 
fo much diſlike to him in company, and immediately 
thereafter be ſo familiar. 

Vathek True, my Lord. | | 
Caliph. From whence, then, docs your anger againſt 
Oſmyn proceed? 


Pathek. 
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Vathek. My Lord, it is diſpelled; I have acknow- 
kdged my injuſtice. 

Caliph. But what was the occaſion ? 

Visier. Speak, my Lord; ſpeak with confidence, 
to the beſt of fathers. — 

Fathet, (throwing himſelf at the fert of the Caliph.) 
Ah, my Lord, I implore your indulgence, your pity ! 
It is true, O my father, that I have preſumed to yield 
to a paſſion which you 5 — diſapprove. 

Caliph. You love Zulica ? 

Vathek. Yes, my Lord, I own it. 

Caliph, (coldly. y Riſe up 

"athet, (afide.) What 9 in his looks! — 

Finke. (a/ide.) At laſt the blow is truck! my pro- 
je& ſucceeds. — 

Caliph. You love Zulica ! 
you loved her? 

Vizier. Probably, from his 3 

Vathet, ( afide.) Undoubtedly the Vizier adviſes me 
to give that anſwer. — Alas, I do not Know what to 
fay !— 

"Calpb. Why don't you anſwer ? 

Vutbel. My Lord, I have loved her ſince I knew 
myſelf. 

Vizier, (to the Caliph.) It muſt be owned, my Lord,, 
that Zulica, by her charms, her virtues, and accom- 

liſhmeots, fully juſtifies the paſſion of the Prince; it 
is ſaid, that Almanzor has taken peculiar pains to form 
her underſtanding and her manners; the Prince found in 
ber all the inſtruction which he himſelf received; for 
beauty alone could not have ſeduced him ; that triumph 
was reſerved for the aſſemblage of all thoſe extraordinary 
qualities with ſhine in Zulica. 

Caliph. Go, my lon, go and find Almanzor ; bring 
him hither ; I will explain my ſentiments to you in his 
preſence ; but I enjoin you to ſay _—_— of my pur- 


And how long have 


pole. 
Vathek. My Lord, I will obey. But can I 
hope for pardou ? 
Caliph, 
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Caliph. I have neither anger nor reſentment againſt 
ou. 
Vathek. Alas, my Lord, may 1 ſpeak it? your an- 
er would perhaps leſs affect me than this diſtant and 
— reſerve. | 
Caliph. *Tis enough. Go and find Almanzor, 
Valbet, (afide.) Ah, I am ruined, —-O my dear Al- 
manzor, what have I done !— [ He goes out. 


SCENE V. 


Caliph, Vizier. 


Vizier. Well, my Lord, you ſce I am not deceived 
in my conjectures. —Notwithſtanding my eſteem for Al- 
manzor, when my ſon informed me of the manner in 
which the voung Prince behaved to him in his firſt 
emotions, I plainly perceived that love alone was the 
cauſe, and that this love was the work of +Imanzor. You 

have heard the Prince declare he has loved Zulica from 
| his infancy ; Almanzor is tov penetrating not to have 
obſerved it iu a young heart which has been formed b 
himſelf; he has nut oppoſed this growing paſſion, but, 
on the contrary, ſeems tv have employed his whole at- 
tention to give it ſtrength, and then with diſdain rejects 
my alliance, without aſhgning any reaſon for his refuſal ; 
upon which the Prince, guided ſolely by him, acquaints 
you with his paſſion !—Is it poſſible after this to doubt 
of the ambition and raſh projects of Almanzor ? 

Caliph. Spare yourſelf the trouble of collecting all 
theſe circumſtances, they 1 themſelves unſouglit- 
for to my mind. I expect Almanzor, aud J will not 
judge him without a hearing. 

Vizier. What can he ſay, my Lord, in his vindica- 
tion? 

Caliph. Whatever appearances may be, we ought 
to hear before we condemn ; that is undoubtedly the firſt 
duty of him who has the power to puniſh. Did I not 
juſt now ſee Boulaſki ; did I not hcar what he had to 


ſay ? 
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fay ? Though I had ſeen the proof of his perfidy written 
with his own hand, yet the thought of its being poſſi- 
ble that the character, might be 3 made me re- 
ſolve to hear him; and, now that I have heard the con- 
feſſion of his guiit from his own mouth, my mind is at 
eaſe— Shall I do leſs for Almanzor, for a friend whom I 
have loved ſo long ?—I, who would not lightly condemn 
only in my own mind the meaneſt of my ſubjects !—— 

Vizier. My Lord, I ſee that the exceſs of my zeal has 
only ſerved to lead me aſtray. I imagined ſuch infor- 
mation might be uſeful; but I have attended leſs to pru- 
dence than to my duty—Almanzor will deny that he 
knew of the Prince's paſũon, and 

Caliph. And you thiak it will be eaſy for him to im- 
poſe upon me ; you attack only my underſtanding, and 
have no apprehenſion but from the goodneſs of my 
heart : I pardon you without hefitation. But you may 
depend upon it, that if his defence reſts only upon the 
pretended ignorance of my ſon's ſentiments, I will not 
believe him, for I am certain he mult have known them. 

Fizier. Well, and what other reaſon can he give? 

Caliph. I do not know; but in one word, I wiſh 
him to defend himſelf. —Here he comes. 

Fizier. Shall I retire, my Lord? 

Caliph. No, remain here.—It is he {afide. J—O God, 
if I am worthy of having a friend, may Almanzor be 
able to juſtify himſelf ! 

Vizier. I cannot help being diſturbed at this expla- 


nation 


+ Caliph. Almanzor comes; I feel uneaſy. 


SCENE VI. 


Coliph, Fathek, Vizier, Almanzor. 


VATHEK, (afde.) How ſhall I ſupport myſelf ? 
Caliph. Has Vathek been communicatiag any thing 
to you, Almanzor ? | 


Almauzcr. 
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Almanzor. I have obſerved diſtreſs in his countenance, 
but to me he has been filent ; I hope, my Lord, you will 
favour me with an explanation. 

Caliph. Is it poſſible, Almanzor, that you are at pre- 
ſcut undiſturbed ? 

Almanzor. You, my Lord, I obſerve in much agita- 
tion; the prince in tears; I doubt not there is fome con- 
nivauce to my prejudice, and probably I may conjeQure 
what it is.— Hut, my Lord, before | offer to juttify my- 
felf by facts, permit me to remind you, that for ten years 
Almanzor has been honoured with the title of your 
friend. Has not your own great ſoul, my Lord, juſtified 
me in ſecret ? Do you think it poſhble that an ambitious 
hypocrite could feign ſineerity, moderation, and diſin- 
tereſtedneſs, for ten years together !—No, my Lord, I 
am not intimidated ; I ſhall only be ſurpriſed and aflited 
if yon can doubt my fidelity. 

Caliph. No, I — not doubt; no, my dear Almanzor. 
—] am not afraid to own to you, that I have been un- 
eaſy ſeveral times this day by a number of concurring 
circumſtances, which ſeemed to depoſe againſt you: 
but ſtill friendſhip overcame diftruſt ; and at this mo- 
ment, convinced of your innocence, I only deſire an ex- 
planation, that I may ſee your triumph in the eyes of 
the world. 

Vizier, (afide.) I can ſcarce reftrain myſelf, 

Fathek. O my father! 

Caliph. Soak, then, my dear Almanzor. 
fon loves Zulica; he has acknowledged it to me. 

Almanzor. My Lord, I pray you pardon this im- 
prudence, which has not originated with himſelf; it is 
certainly the effect of bad couuſels.— 

Caliph. But was his love unknown to you? 

Almanzor. No, my Lord; I have known it from 
the beginning. 

Vizier, (ofid:.) After this, what can be poſſibly ſay 
to vindicate himſelf ?— 

Caliph. And you have refuſed Zulica to the ſon of 
the Vizier.—Almanzor, you may have your choice in 
my court of a huſband for Zulica, and I defire her 2 

Or 


My 
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for whomſoever you think moſt deſerving ; but I inſiſt 
upon your choice being declared this day. 

Pathek, (afide.) Ah heavens ! 

— My Lord, it is impcfſible for me to obey. 

Vathet, (oft.) What do I hear ! 

Visier, (low to the Caliph.) Well, my Lord, Joes 
not this exce ſſive preſumption open your eyes? 

Caliph, (after a ſburt filence.) Yes, friendihip in- 
forms me —Almanzor has diſcharged his duty; Zulica 
is no longer free. — 

Almanzor, (throwing him/e!f at the Caliph's feet.) O 
thou beſt of Princes! when every appearance was 

inſt me, you alone have the penetration to ſer into 
the truth which juſtifies me 

Viaier. How is this! 

Wathek. What! Zulica ? 

Almanzor. Tulica has been privately married to Na- 
dir, the ſon of Jafher, theſe two months. 

Fatbel. O Heaveas! 

Caliph. Dear Almanzor. 

Vuibel, (afide.) What an unexpected ſtroke! 
Caliph. Ah! My ſon !—he turns pale, he {taggers.— 
Almanzor, ( [a Hees g him in his arms.) Ah, my Lord! 
FVathek, (to Almanzor.) Cruel man, leave me! 
Almanzer, (to Pathebk.) What, my Lord, would you 

by a ſhameful weaknefs diſappoint the hapes I have con- 
ceived from your growing virtues ?—Can that which 
juſtifies me, occaſion deſpair in you? Is love ſtrunger in 
your heart than friendſhip, than gratitude? Yes, grati- 
tude, my Lord, | dare repeat it, tis what you owe me: 
a boundlcſs attachment ſhould inſpire ſuch a ntiment. 

Vathek. Almanzor, if I can acquit myſelf by loving 
you, you will have no cauſe to reproach me; but give me 
leave at leaſt to ſhed thoſe tears I can no longes reſtrain, 

Vizier. To conclude all; Almanzor, know your 
accuſer ; it was I who believed you guilty—it was I who 
impeached you. 

Vuibel, (de.) What perfidy! 

Almanzor, (to the Vizier.) Youdid your duty. 

Caliph. And I will do mine, —Brt, Almanzor, pro- 


cecd 
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ceed and fatisfy my curiofity ; why did you conceal from 
me the marriage of Zulica ? 

Almanzor. My Lord, the Princeſs your mother defired 
I would ſpare you the vexation of making you acquainted 
- with the Prince's weakneſs. You left me abſolute maſ- 
ter of the deſtiny of my daughter. For a long time L 
was reſolved to give her to Nadir; and as he has but 
little fortune, 1 own I was afraid that your kindneſs to 
me would make you diſapprove of the match: but ſo 
ſoon as I perceived the error of the Prince, I cauſed Na- 
dir to return privately ; he married Zulica, and imme- 
diatcly departed. Regard for the Prince made me think. 
it would be proper to conceal the marriage for ſome time; 
Zulica was ſoon to have followed her huſband, but ber 
departure was delayed by the illneſs of the Princeſs your 
mother: however, a day was at laſt fixed: we had found 
a pretence for her journey; and I propuſcd, after ſome 
months abſence, to declare the truth. 

Caliph. But, my ſon, you told me that you loved 
Zulica from your infancy ? 

Vatbel. My Lord, I will no longer conceal any thing 
from you: I thought the Vizier was in my intereſt; 
but he exaſperated you, and decaved me. 

Vizier. My Lord! 

Vathek, (to the Vizier.) At leaſt ſpare your interrup- 
tion.— I only mean that you ſhould be known; I might 
perhaps have been deſirous of another kind of vengeance, 
but you have nothing to fear; Almanzor has taught me 
to pardon treachery, and nothing was wanting to his 
glory but to ſee me generous. You way be ealy ; that 
Gngle idea has the moſt powerful eſſect upon me, and 
ſhall guard me from anger and reſentment. 

Vizier, {(afide.) This is too much, I cannot endure 
ſuch contempt !—/7e moves ſame fleps to go away. 

Caliph, (to the Vizier.) Stop and hear him ; you ſhall 
anſwer afterwards. | 

Viaier, (afide.) What terrible conſtraint ! 

Fatbel. Deceived by an artful queſtion from the 
Vizier, which I imagined was intended as advice, I told 
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you, my Lord, that I bad loved Zulica from my infan- 
cy ; and without Knowing it, I, by this anſwer, made 
Almanzor appear more guilty in your eyes: but this 
unhappy paſſion is only of three months ſtanding ; and 
i was Olmyn the ſon of the Vizizr who firſt made me 
Enow it ; if it had not been for him, perhaps I ſheuld 
never have ventured to own it to myſelf, Otmyn always 
praifing Zulica, ſpeaking of nothing but her charms 
and her virtues, let me know that he {uſpecied my ſen- 
timents. I heard him at firſt with indiffe: -nce, then 
with perplexity, but afterwards his diſcourle gusve me 
mexpreſlible diſquiet. He taught me to kno that I 
was in love; he did ſtill more, he extorted fror me the 
con feſſion of it. Yeſterday, being overcome by im- 
portunity, I intruſted him with that unhappy lccret, 
which he was anxious to obtain for no purpoſe but im- 
mediately to reveal it. In ſhort, this very day, my 
Lord, he preſſed me moſt earneſtly to declare my ſenti- 
ments to you, perſuading me to conceal this preceeding 
from Almanzor, and at the fame time promifing that 
the Vizier ſhould ſupport me with all his credit. This 
my Lord, is the exact truth. 

Caliph. 1 obſerve, my ſon, that the inſinuations of 
Oſmyn have been the principal cauſe of your weakneſs. 
It is in this manner that courtiers frequently flatter the 
paſſions of Princes, and even are the cauſe of them, that 
they may either become their confidents, or ſecure their 
ewn ſucceſs in ſome ſecret intrigue. 

Vizier, (to the Caliph.) My Lord, I plainly foreſee 
my diſgrace ; deign to declare your pleaſure; 1 am pre- 
pared to meet my fate, and hope at leaft to ſuffer with 
courage. | 

Almanzor, (to the Caliph.) Ah, my Lord, think of 
the ſervices of the Vizier ; recolle& that his valour has 
more than once been uſeful to the ſtate ; he has ſhed his 
blood for you ; he has diſcharged the duties of the em- 
ployment with which you have. honoured him, moſt 
nobly ; ſhall his particular diſlike of one man, annihilate 
the merit of ſo many illuſtrious actions in your 8 
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What is it to the ſtate that the Vizier hates Almanzor ? 
—- Beſides, his hatred was only founded in error: he 
thought me capable of mad ambition; but in time he 
will know, my Lord, that the reputation of being a 
man of honour, and the friendſhip of ſuch a Prince as 
you, is ſufficient to gratify the ambition of an elevated 
mind. But my zeal tranſports and mifleads me; it has 
made me for a moment forget that I am fpeaking to the 
moſt equitable and enlightened of Princes, and that to 
him ſuch counſels are unneceſſary. 

Caliph, ( addreſſing the Vizier.) Hear what has ever 
been Almanzor's language even in the midſt of your 
animolity againſt him; and thus it is that his generoſity, 
Honour and virtue, conſtantly procure him the moſt am- 
ple vengeance on his enemies. Your ſervices to me have 
been faithful, and merit acknowledgements, therefore 
continue your employment ; and if it is your ambition 
to be a favourite of your Prince, purſue the ſteps of 
Almanzor : 'tis by ſuch conduct as his only, that real 
honour is to be attained—And for you Vathek, attend 
your mother, convi e her you have a ſpirit above your 
age; the reſult of Almanzor's care. See alſo Zulica 
take leave of her, and eſteem the valuable huſband, to 
whom ſhe is wedded ; and thus, by a noble victory of 
your youthful paſſions, ſhew you was born to Reign. 

Vutbet. I will, my Lord; ſuch language animates me; 
the virtuous precepts you inculcate inſpire me ! How de- 
ſpicable ſhould I be in my own eyes, if, between my fa- 
ther and Almanzor, I ſhould be either deficient in be- 
nevolence or honour— I will wait on Zulica, as becomes 
me, and eſteem, nay, love her worthy huſband, whoſe 
happineſs I dare not euvy. Shall I envy my friend, who 
has ever ſpoken to me the unmaſked language of friend- 
ſhip and truth? I am anxious to attend you, my Lord. 

Caliph. Come along then, Vathek; come worthy 
Almanzor. | 
 Pathek. (afide.) 1 will at leaſt evidence, even to you, 
Zulica, that I was not unworthy of you ! 


{ They go out. 
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SCENE VII. 
Vizier, alone, pauſing a little. 


Thus, then, all the fruits of thy intriguing policy, 
have been to afford Almanzor a more glorious victory 
Shall honeſty, undiſguiſed, unſuſpecting honeſty, ever 
defeat the deepeſt plans of villainy ? and is honour, the 
only true ſource of happineſs—I muſt go in ſearch of 
Oſmyn, whom I have ruined with the Prince - I truſt 
this affair will effectually teach him as it has me, that 
the man of honour, rectitude and virtue, never fails to 
defeat all the machinations of malice, envy, hatred, 
cunning and intrigue. 

| [ Fe goes out. 
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THE TALES OF THE CASTLE. 


HE beautiful Queen Altemira married Phanor, 
the moſt amiable and handſome of the Genii.— 
She was very importunate with the Genius to conduct 
her to his Caftle the evening they were married. Pha- 
nor ſighed, and looking tenderly on the Queen replied, 
T for ever forſake it on your account. It is not in my 
wer to conduct you to my palace; but as you cannot 
live there, I for ever abandon it. Reign as ſovereign of 
my heart, and your own faithful ſubjects: be ſatisfied 
with that empire, and queſtion me no farther. 
And ſhall I never ſee your Caſtle, my Lord? 
I really hope, ſaid Phanor, the day will come when 
you may ſce it with ſafety. 
O! when! replied Altemira, keenly. 
You may, in ſixteen yeargy if you are then anxious. 
Sixtcen years! O heavens! © | 
Let me beg of you, both for your quiet and mine, to 
think no more of it till that time. 
Altemira 
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Altemira was very anxious, reflected, complained and 
wept, but Phanor would not yield They loved 
each other fincerely, and all the unhappineſs Altemira 
knew was a prudent 5s indeed had it not been for 
her perpetual queſtioning about the Caſtle, they would 
have lived very comfortably. 

The Queen was happily delivered of a Princeſs, who 
was endowed with every qualification poſſible, by her 
father the Genius, and named Zeolide. She was un- 
commonly lovely, and was ſcarcely fourteen years of 
age when her parents choſe her a future huſband, who 
' ſhould be worthy of fo accompliſhed a Princeſs, the 
Prince Philamir, who adored her. — They conſulted 
Zeolide, who declared ſhe loved the Piince, above all 
who had ever fought her. 

The time was now at hand, when Altemira was to 
have her curioſity indulged, to which ſhe looked forward 
with much impatience, and reſolved her daughter 
ſhould not be married till her return from the Callle. 

They had been ſixteen years married, and ſhe intreated 
her huſband to ſet off immediately.—You ſhall this 
evening hear my flory, and if you then continue in the 
ſame mind, to-morrow you ſhall be tranſported thither. 
Altemira wiſhed her daughter to be preſent, and Phanor, 
though unwilling, conſeuted, and being ſat between the 
two Princeſſes in Altcmira's apaitment, he thus 
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OWEVER ſuperior to mortals our art may render 

us, it can make no impreſſion on the heart; I was 

born with uncommonly ſtrong paſſions, and my father 

faw, with regret, that I would never be diſereet nor 
happy, without ſome centuries experience. 

Mean time I fell in love with a fairy called Prudina, 
who was highly eſteemed for her prudence, virtue and 
circumſpection; ſhe was by much my elder; and was 
valued more for her knowledge than beauty ; this at- 
tachment did me honour : ſhe Fiſcovercl A firſt herſelf, 
5 uw me of 1 it; I could not believe it, and was pre- 

to den it, when obſerving ſhe ſeemed certain, I 
— it beſt to delay and examine myſclf, 

Prudina then began to chide me for a paſſion which 
ſhe termed childiſh and fooliſh, but did it with ſo much 
tenderneſs, that ſhe only ſhewed me by her lectures, 
there was a poſſibility of gaining a place in her affecti- 
ons; and thus the love the anticipated became real. I 
declare my feelings, and my | love was returned. Ani- 
mated by this, I hinted marriage, which ' ſhe declined 
till ſhe had proved me; engaging at ſame time not to 
tattle, and requiring a like promiſe of me; thus we loved 
and nobody Knew. 

3 As 
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As I one night was travelling through the Air to 
Prudina's Caſtle, cries of a very pitiable ſort reached my 
cars, and made me ſtop; when looking around, I ob- 
ſerved a youth, ſurrounded by his Slaves bearing torches, 
who ſeemed racked with dreadful nies ; his atten- 
dants were numerous in carriages and on horfeback ; and 
they re-echoed his complainings, which heightened the 
terror of the ſcene. I approached them, and expreſſed 
2 wiſh to be made acquainted with the cauſe of their 
diſtreſs. You ' behold, ſaid the young man, the Prince 
Zimis, celebrated for his love to the Princeſs Eliana 
with whom I would have been married, had not Phor- 
midas, that cruel Genius, become deeply enamoured of 
Elana. She hated him, and he began to deſpair. Seiz- 
ing this favourable opportunity, I ſet out with my Prin- 
cet; and their attendants for my own kingdom to ccle- 
brate our nuptials. 

Juſt as we had entered a diſmal foreſt, Phormidas at- 

tacked us, and tore my charming Eliana from my arms. 
+ Theſe three days paſt I have been in vain endeavour- 
ing to trace the .Raviſher, and here I ſtop, overcome 
with fatigue and deſpair, waiting the end of my unhappy 
days. 

Dittreſſed with the miſeries of this unhappy Prince, 
I did all in my power to comfort him. I told him how 
much I was intereſted in his diſtreſſes; that my power 
wag ſuperior to that of Phormidas ; I entreated him to 
retire to his on kingdom, where he ſhould he again 
happy with Eliana before break of day. So ſaying, I 

left Zimis and his Train, and ruſhed into the air, to 
ſpend the night in avenging the oppreſſed, which I had 
dedicated a, 1 .I darted with amazing velocity to 
the Royal Palace of the king of the Genii, acquainted 
him with the melancholy ftory, and begged his aſſiſtange 
to reſtore Eliana to the arms of her lover. 

Qur Sgvgreign took me by the hand, and told me, 
he would give td me the honvur of this adventure, and 
for that purpoſe would inform me of other particulars. 
Then leading me into a ſuperb ſaloon, ornamented with 
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an infinitude of glaſſes, we muſt enquire, ſaid he, into lier 
preſent ſituation, that we may adapt our aſſiſtance to 
the emergency of the caſe: then touching one of the 
glaſſes with a golden wand, a Lady of perfect beauty 
appeared: notice, ſaid he, in what ſituation the is. 
Preſently the picture was completed, and I oblerved 
Eliana in a garden alone, overcome with grief, fitting in 
a ſwing, which at times reached almoit to the clouds. 
Her condition diſtreſſed me. The Genius ſmiled; then 
myſteriouſly ſhaking his head, you will ce what will ai- 
lict you more. He then gave me a Taliſman, by means 
of which 1 might tranſport myſelf into the preſence of 
Eliana whenever I pleaſed ; but ſaid he, be prudent, 
chol and courageous, and if you complete this perilous 
undertaking gloriouſly, you ſhall name your own reward. 
When he had fo faid he left me with my Taliſman, and 
I inſtantly wiſhed myſelf with Eliana; immediately I 
was in a garden, heard voices, looked about, and by 
the light of the moon, which ſhone uncommonly bright, 
I ſaw at ſome diſtance the ſame Eliana I had ſeen in the 
glaſs ; and what aſtoniſhed me much, ſhe was in the very 
ſame poſture, ſwinging with the utmoſt force. 
A little ſylph who ſtood by her thus addrefſed her. 
It does well enough to {wing a little now and then, but 
to be ſwinging, fwinging, twinging conſtantly thus, 
is harſh, I think. How happy are you Zumio, replied 
the Princeſs, that can thus ſupport your ſpirits, you are 
ailo a ſlave as well as me, but not treated with half the 
barbarity Oh to what a ridiculous puniſhment am I 
cundemned— Barbarous Genius more barbarous Fairy 
Here ſhe was oblize! to ſtop, for now, her 
iwinging was increaſed to ſuch a pitch, that ſhe could 
not fetch her breath. | 
I now underſtood, the unhappy Eliana was enchanted 
in this diſtreſſing ſwing. I approached her, proffered 
my ſervices, acquainted her with the ſituation of her lo- 
vez, engaged to reſtore her to her freedom; and begged 
ſhe would freely communicate all that had happened her. 
2 lis! Alas! faid ſhe, "y Lord, Revenge and Jealuuſy 
2 - 


0 
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have invented an enchantment, which I fear you will 
not be able to break; ſo cruel, ſo diſtreſſing are the 
terms which muſt firſt be fulfilled. 

My Story, continued ſhe, is ſhortly this ; having been 
ſeparated from my huſband, by the cruel Phormidas, I 
was inſtanly carried to his Caſtle. I endeavoured to 
put an end to my wretched exiſtence, and would cer- 
tainly have done ſomething fatal to my life had not the 
Caſtle opened at the roof, and a Lady, or rather Fairy, 
made her appearance, riding in an ebony car drawn by 
four dreadful bats. —Phormidas was juſt then proſtrate 
before me; but immediately roſe in great confuſion : 
The Furious Fairy, aſſuming a moſt imperious and ter- 
rible voice, ſpoke in the following manner : 

And do you thus betray me, perfidious wretch ? Do 
vou thus, vile ingrate, prefer a mortal to Me, who, on 
thy account have forſaken the molt handſome of all tlie 
Genii? But, you ſhall not deceive me, and i you expect 
forgiveneſs, ſurrender to me the Princeſs, whom I will 
puniſh, and at ſame time preſerve her life. Keep in 
mind, if you refuſe, that I am capable of much indeed 
to be revenged ; I adore, while ſhe abhors thee. 

The affrighted Genius, kiſſed his chains, and ſubmiſ- 
fively ſurrendered me to the Fairy. She took me into 
her car, which aſcending through the clouds, in leſs than 
three minutes brought us here. I then proſtrated my- 
ſelf before her, intreated her compaſſion, begged ſhe 
| would reſtore me to Zimis, and uſed every argunent in 
my power to aſwage her fury. She heſitated a little, 
then raiſed me, with theſe words, I am not, princeſs, re- 
vengeful, but whimſical ; and if you will indulge me in 
a certain humour, which I have juſt taken into my head, 
all that has paſſed will be forgiven. I have a ſingular 

ile&ion for ſwinging, fit down in this ſwing 
thought appeared to me ridiculous, but ſtill it was 

an eaſy atonement, and I fat down very well pleaſed ; 
but F was no ſooner ſeated, than the Fairy, with a ter- 
rible voice, thus addreſſed me : 


S wing 
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Swing here without ceaſing for thirty years, unleſs one 

7 my lovers ſhall within that time prove fickle without u 
nawing it. : | 

At that moment the Swing begun to ſwing ſo vio- 
lently that I inſtantly ſwooned away; Zumio, the little 
ſy lph you juſt now ſpoke with, run to my aſſiſtance and 
with trouble recovered me; at firſt I gave up myſelf to 
deſpair, but I ſoon became calm, when | reflected, that 
from what ſhe ſaid, it was evident ſhe had lovers, and it 
would be ftrange indeed, if none of them deceived her. 

There is no doubt, replied Zumio, were it not for that 
valuable turquoiſe ring ſhe poſſeſſes, which, ſo ſoon as any 
of her lovers ceaſe to admire her, or are in any degree 
unfaithful, turns as yellow as By day, the Fairy 
conſtantly wears this ring; and left it ſhould be ſtolen while 
ſhe ſleeps, it is encloſed in a caſket of braſs, every night, 
and is depoſited in a dug in her garden, the gate 
which is ed 44 terrible Crocodiles, fix Ba- 
filiſks and Dragons, who emit large ſtones of fire and 
ſpue out ſcorching flames from their terrible jaws. If 
you then, my lord, continued Zumio, undertake the glo- 
rious enterpriſe, conſider what dangers await you: but 
if you prove victorious, how glorious the atchievement ? 
how important in its conſequences? when you are inform 
ed that all theſe ſurrounding gardens are filled with beau- 
tiful princeſſes and ladies, who are here enchanted and 
condemned to dreadful and tormenting puniſhments by 
the Jealous Fairy. For „ not been con- 
fined to rivals only, but all who have given her umbrage 
have ſhared the ſame fate; and ſhe is the enemy of all, 
who are remarkable for beauty, wit, virtue and other va- 
luable accompliſhments. For my own part, I was once 
her moſt admired page ; I carried ker moſt private letters 
and billets-doux ; unluckily, I became the object of her 
ſuſpicion, and am now her priſoner. 

Heavens ! cried I, interrupting Zumio, what is her in- 
famous name; tell me, O tell me, the name cf ſuck a 
monſter. 


13 | Alas, 
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Alas, my lord, replied Zumio, her hypocriſy is as re- 
markable as her wickedneſs. She is adored by the Ge- 
nit and ſuppoſed to be the moſt virtuous of her tribe— 
How will you be aſtoniſhed to hear her name is—Pru- 
dina. Amazed I left them precipitately, and by means 
of my Taliſman, was inſtantly at the gate of this well 
defended cavern, It would be tireſome to you to repeat 
the obſtacles I ſurmounted, ſuffice it, that prompted by 
every noble, every animating principle, and incited by 
rage, malice and hatred, I overcame, and that only be- 
cauſe being a Genirs I was immortal. The monſters I 
vanquiſhed ; I tore dewn the gates and reduced them to 
powder; and then ſnatched the caſket, with is precious 
contents. 'The ring was a beautiful citron-colour ; 
. fo placing it on my finger, I ſwore it ſhould never be 
remo | 

The inſtant I had done fo, the garden re-echoed from 

a thouſand voices, the joyful accKmations of Liberty 
Liberty ! greteful thanks to Pharor ! Freedom! Liberty ! 
knmediately I left the Grotto, and found the en 
filled with young and beautiful ladies, differently dreft, 
Who were ruuning about embracing and congratulating 
one another, while they repeated with loud voices, 
Thenks to the Genius Phanors! Liberty! Liberty ! As the 
day bezan to break, I ſoon diſcovered, leaning on the arm 
of the little Sy!ph, the incomparable Eliana. Obſerving 
me ſhe run towards me, exclatming, ſee, fee, our brave 
deliverer! immediately her companions followed her ex- 
ample, ſome madly kiffing me, ſome hugging me in their 
arms, ſome claſping my knees, and others ſeizing me by 
the hands and arms. One more frantic than the reft, 
leapt upon my back, and with a ſhrill voice ſonnded in 
my ear the words Liberty, Liberty. This diſturbing 
exclamation, was continued ſo long and fo violently, 
that I was almoſt ſtunned with the noiſe when the Sove- 
reign of the Genn himſelf approached, mounted on a 
white Elephant ; he inſtantly ordered the noiſy company 
to be filent, and acdrefſed me thus. It belongs to you 
n | Phanor, 
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Phanor, to give ſentence on Prudiaa, as the Sole Ruler 
of her fate. 

Her character, Gracious Sire, replied I, is unveiled; 
which is ſufficient Revenge, but I intreat in behalf of 
theſe her unfortunate vi whom 'I recommend to 
your pity; command them to be tranſported each to 
their native country, their friends, their Lovers, or 
where their hearts wiſh. 

Immediately, the Genius raiſed his ſ —_— and they 
all vaniſhed ; now ſaid he, turning to me, I engaged to 
IF whatever you wiſhed as a reward, and I will 

but let me adviſe you to conſider well, before you 
determine, and when you have done fo, come to me. 

Having thus ſaid, he left me; I accordingly reſolved 
immediately to quit a place, which only furniſhed” nie 
with gloomy reflections, when I accident: 1 y obſerved the 
little ſylph, Zumio, con at the back of à tree, 
with one of the moſt den ee I L had ever feen. 
I was greatly aſtoniſhed; when he came up to me and 
told me, he was determined to cleave to me at all hazards, 
and Ad 3 left the Garden. n 
Lady, faid tell you her hi A in- 
cline. Undoubtedly, — I. u ” "T1 

She ſmiled aſſent; ; and fitting down by her, "PSY 
ed her to communicate freely, what had determine d 
"My Lond, aid the, Ladies bie. | Toles 

M rd, ſaid the other Ladies all: 
or Huſbands; I, neither," Their . approve 
but cannot follow. But as you wiſh'to hear an e 


of iny * e e 


Tas HISTORY oF AGELIA. 


| M Y Wi is n G my imagination 
lively ; I have a great ſhare of ſen fbaiey and de- 
licacy, ſo I am eafily captivated, but hard to fix When 


I 4 I am 
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I am firſt enraptured, I view every thing in the favoura- 
ble way, and not only adore my lover, but deify him ; 
when accident or peculiar circumſtances expoſe the rea- 
lity, I find I have been carried away b) deluſion; and 
appear as one ariſing from a . ream, an 
niſhes leaving nothing ſolid. This effort of reaſon mar- 
kind. call inconſtancy, yet with me it is the effect of de- 
ception, not ſatiety or whim. 

It -was my misfortune, about two years ſince, to Le- 
come the rival of Prudina ; I had been for three months 
the favourite of a youth, to whom ſhe took a fancy; this 
ended in my confinement ; I was tranſported hither, and 
while ſhe led me by the hand acroſs the garden, I gave 
pry to the 8 anguiſh. Agelia, ſaid ſhe, be not 

erriſied, I will not be harſh ; your appearance pleaſcs 

me, and. were it not for that air of inconſtancy, and 
fickleneſy, you would delight me: I will therefore make 
it more my fludy to amend than 2 for you 
ve intereſted me much in your. behalf. I wa not 
impoſed on by her pretences. We walked on, 

from to bower, and from bower to grove, till at 
ler not a tree was to be ſeen; we were in a wide ex- 
tended plain, bounded by the ſurrounding horizon. The 
proſpet was ſamething like a ſea ſcene, were it not, that 
the noife of the waves, the motion of the ſhip, and the 
reflection of the ſun beams on the water, animate this 
. while where we were, there was nothing to re- 
the mind under the aſtogiſhing upiformity of the 

plain around us, No ſhrub, flower, nor herb was to be 
ſeen, but a beautiful ſhort * all of Wes ſpecies. An 

_ univerſal calm and profon af Gleace reigned — 
this vaſt ſolitude; and not an inſect or bird was to be ſeen, 
nay nct a cloud to vary ever fo little the uniform blue- 
neſs of the ſky. At firſt this view rather produced an 
agreeable feeling; I was tranſported with admiration 
and rapture. It delights me, faid Prudina, to perceive 
the ſcene pleaſes you; it is calculated to ſoften the vi- 
gorous ſallies of your imagination, though time and re- 
fe&ion wi be necęſſary to complete it, I therefore E 
| | * 
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paſe that you ſhould remain here, where no variation will 
difturb you; the ſky will be always ſerene, never cloudy, 
no alteration of day and night, no inclemeney of ſeaſons, 
perpetual day will ever charm you. 

When ſhe had thus ſpoken, ſhe ordained me to walk 
with a ſtately noble ſtep, around this lawn, for thirty 
years, unleſs, ſaid ſhe, one of my lovers ſhall within that 
time prove fickle without my knowing it. Having thus 
ſaid, the vaniſhed ; and I found myſelf compelled to walk 
at a ſow ſteady pace, not having it in my power to turn 
to the one hand or the other, of ſtopping or fitting 
down to reſt. 

At firit the idea of this conſlant walk at the ſame pace 
I found very diſagrecable, but I did not then know the 
extent of my puniſhment. I beheld the inconceivably 


rich and extenſive carpet, ſurrounded by a clear and plea- 


ſant horizon, with rapture. Can it be, ſaid I, that graſs 
and ſky, green and blue, can furniſh ſo remarkable and 
ſtriking a proſpect ! Thus it is that the ſublime is form- 
ed by grandeur and ſimplicity. 

The freſh idea of my lover, the expectat ĩon that the 
fairy might be impoſed upon without her knowledge, and 
ſuch like philoſophic raptures as the above, ſolaced me 
for a few hours. But this rapture ſoon covled, diſguſt 
took place of extaſies, the boundleſs extent of never 
ceaſing verdure, which raviſhed me ſo much, ſoon be- 
came tireſome, loathſome and inſipid; no variety, no- 
thing to attract my attention, the recollection of unfor- 
tunate love was all the obje& of my thoughts ; and even 
this by degrees was effaced. 

Fatigued fancy ſoon loſt all its ſtrength, my wandering 
wleas became undetermined ; my fanciful hopes forſook 
me; even my paſſion itſelf took the flight, and thus was 
1 alone in this almoſt incomprehenſible expanſe. When 
a dangerous miſtake is rectified by reaſon, to ſubdue it 
brings comfort and we are happy. But however noble 
and praiſe-worthy it may be to ſubdue our paſſions, there 
is ſomething truly diſhcartening in them quitting us; the 
imagination 13 in ſome degree annihilated and the heart 


I'5 faded. 
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faded. Paſſions muſt either be conquered by reaſon or 
varquiſhed by time. 

Thus painfully ſituated I traverſed my endleſs road. 
My tears forſook me, 1 had not even ſtrength enough 
of mind to be afflicted, but I became diſpirited, ſo gap- 
ing about I * place to unbearable wearineſs; the only 
real object of deſire which I felt in my mind was once 
more to have a proſpect of animated nature; a ſhrub, a 
hill or a dwelling would have raviſhed me ; thundering, 


rain, ſtorms, wind, nay a cloud, would have afforded . 


an agreeable ſenſation. The very abſence of night, the 
moon and ſtars, were grating to me ; in ſhort, any change 
of any ſort was at this time my idea of happineſs. Now 
it was that I experienced that Prudina could not have 
taken a more effetual method to puniſh my levity and 
inconſtancy, than this ingenious device. 

You will therefore eaſily conceive, my lord, that ſum- 
mit of joy to which I was raiſed, when I, thanks to your 
valour, found myſelf enabled to walk faſt or flow, to ſit 
down of riſe up, and in the midſt of this garden. My 


lover has ſurely now forgotten me, by eighteen months. 


abſence ; and if he has not, how can I poſſibly end ue 
his never ceaſing complaints; all countries and climes are 
therefore equal to me, for I with not to return to my 
own: and I care not where I ſpend my days if I am 
not doomed to vaſt plains or boundleſs lawns. 

Agella having thus finiſhed her hiſtory, I aroſe, and 
with my wand, deſcribing a circle in tbe air, transform- 
ed the palace and gardens of the fairy, into a ſuperb pa- 
lace, fituated on the top of a hill, and found ourſelves 
ſtanding on the terrace, which commanded a moſt de- 
lightful proſpect. The view of rocks, water-falls, pre- 
erpices, villages, flocks and herds, and the fea, quite 
tranſported the happy Agelia; for all the pleaſing and 
majeſtic objects of nature were united, but no plains. 
There, ſaid I to Agelia, you are Queen; and if you wiſh 
me gone, ſpeak the word, and however great the ſaeri- 
fice, you ſhall be cbeyce ; for my happineſs is to ſee 
vou ſatisſied. | | 

| Her 
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Iler reply at firſt was tender and perplexed ; but ſhe 
ſoon reſumed her accuſtomed gaĩety and was uncommon- 
ly pleaſant throughout the day: towards night, ſhe fell 
into a kind of languid melancholy, which added to her 
charms, and made : her fo beautiful that I loſt my heart 
irrecoverably. 

I conducted her to the terrace after ſupper, where the 
proſpect of the ſtar-bedizzened ſky amazed ef! ſhe 
trembled, and gaped up in rapture. Ob, 75 ſhe, 
what an amazing ſpectacle! | 

Falling at her knees, I ventured to "confels 1 my 4 2 
ration and love. She heard me attentively, and was af- 
fected, ſhe wept, I preſſed her for an anſwer, Havis 
pauſed a little and wiped off her tears, 00 
ſhe, I ſenſibly feel your kindneſs, and your tender be- 
haviour, but give me time to look into mine own 
and to know more of yours. And hen left me, 

I inſtantly examined my turquoiſe ring and to my 
great joy found that ſhe 85 2 The day followin | 
I preſſed ſtill more urgently. for an an{wer., I F922 
ſays ſhe, leſt I ſhould Mae. hath both on you-and myſelf. 

Fear not, my beauteous A elia, ſaid I in a rapture, 
and proſtrating myſelf before — I know I am beloved; 
I cannot doubt my incſe—at theſe words I cealed, 
perceiving in Agelia's . gonſidered my ger 
tainty as preſumptuous; it had a vain ap- 

Sdbe appeared re 1. 251 treated me ſome- 


pearance 
what diſdainfully. I it 1 to be more pru- 
dent, and aſumed a tone 8 Ag ella ſoftened, 


and in a little time acknowledg gained ber heart 3 | 
the day, the happy day was 4d. 5. two hearts ſo 


ſuddenly cemented by love gow: to be El more cloſely 
united at the altar of Hens 


| a —_— on the termoe with ag en bg en. 
de. wiſhed f pry 55 day; ; hy fixed her eyes 


2 2 ocean hieb waſhed 


he pala _ re. 
marked that for two days paſt ſhe ba appeared more 
abſent and much leſs enraptured than formerly, . yet my 


rivg retained its. uſaal colour, and her appearance of con- 
ſequence 
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ſequence diſtreſſed me the leſs. Pauſing a little, ſhe 
turns to me. Cannot you, faid ſhe, with whom almoſt 
every thing is poſſible, make theſe rocks and mountains 
diſappear ; for the proſpect is quite overloaded, and the 
eye bas no relief; you have too much water; thoſe 
dreadful rocks terrify the mind, and it is painful to 
hear the roarings of the ſea. 

And have theſe Landſcapes, in which you ſo much 


delighted formerly, wearied my Agelia, faid. I; 
fince that is your will then, toy oo ſhall diſappear, 
however highly I value them ; and they are dear to me 
indeed, fince it was bere, you firſt promiſed to be mine. 
She made me no anſwer, but gave me her hand, with 
a look of mildneſs and love: I Bed it with rapture. 
Sheat this moment, caſt her eye upon my ring, and 
with a air, pulled it off my finger. 
This 'rather me, however, fearful to raiſe her 
oy rp fulfered her to examine it more cloſely. 
This ring is of a beautiful colour, ſaid ſhe, but I hate 
3 Oh fie? it is badly mounted; I diſlike it 
; and with theſe words, ſhe raiſed her arm and 
caſt it into the fea, without allowing me time to ſuſpect 
her intention, much leſs to preſerve what I conſidered 
as & moſt viuable treaſure. | 
I ftood fixed with ſurpriſe ; and Agelia looked at me 
with a certain 90 bf uſchievous delight which provok- 
ed me I reſtated myſelf a little, but ſoon gave vent 
to every reproach which could be incited by the moft vio- 
Tent __— SheFÞboked at me with great 
eompoſure. Having heard 77 an end, I acknowledge 
faid the, the ſecret qualities of your ring J have been in- 
formed of. A ſuſpicion of it has hung about me ſome 
days, and Zumiio fatisfied me. Infamous Zumio, I ex- 
claimed] 1 | 
F made him beliete 1 was in the feeret, and led him 
on to betray you ; he has been prudent enough; but 
like many others outwitted by a woman; for human wiſ- 
dom, penetration, nor philoſophy have not yet diſcovered 
an antidote for female powers, and this, even — 
* eee eee 
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ſelves have experienced. But, my Lord, if your diſtreſs 
at loſing this turquoiſe is on my account, it is vain, for 
I am not in the leaſt degree diſpoſed to deceive you. 
But why, cruel woman, have you deprived me of this 
valuable ring ; which would have prevented all doubts, 
and rendered proteſtations uſeleſs ? 
But, my lord, I delight in talking, now the ring left 


me nothing to chatter about; and you yourſelf muſt 


acknowledge that ſuch a bond, was not paying me a 
compliment. How generous, noble and delicate would 
it have been, after I had been pouring out my love-fick 
effuſions into your boſom, for you to ſneak into a corner 
and demand confirmation from your ring? You ſay you 
love me; I believe you, without a ring. I will explain 
love to you. Whenever I confeſſed my love to you, 
you ſhould have taken this villainoug Taliſman, this 
bigh-prized treaſure, and caſt it for ever from you, ſay- 


ing, This is now uſeleſs, ſince I am ſo well afſured of 
her love | 


I heard her out with amazement ; then falling on my 
knees, I entreated her forbearance and pardon. 

Forbearance ! exclaimed ſhe, you are inſenſible of its 
worth; the injuries you have juſt mentioned, did I not 
forgive? and when I caſt your ring into the ſea, could 
you not recollect, that it had not changed its colour; 
but your rage, that unworthy paſſion you juſt now vent- 
* 


O my Agelia, have r you harrow up my ſoul. 
You cannot now, my Lord, dive into my heart as be- 
fore, but I will not even now deceive you; my word is 
far more to be depended on than any ring Hear me 
then, and believe me—/ love you not, nor ever ſhall. 
Theſe words ſhe pronounced fo ſteadily and coolly, 
that they left me no room to queſtion their reality. My 
love for her was of the moſt fervent kind; this misfor- 
tune I could not ſupport, I gave place to deſpair. Fall- 
ing at her feet, I bedewed them with my tears, and 
belought her, to leave me only a gleam of hope. 
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* 

Let this teach you, ſaid ſhe, the value of your ring, 
you cannot bear the truth, and therefore intreat me to 
deceive you It is very proper to endeavour to remove 
fantaſies which diſturb or diſtreſs us, but why ſhould we 
thoſe, that amuſe and comfort us? Take an advice from 
me, my lord; and by all means be on your guard in 
future, never to apply your attention in conſtructing a 
Taliſinan like that from which 1 have relie ved you; for 
when you do, depend upon it, you are but conſtructin 
freſh torments. Be on your guard againſt men, and be 
jealous of them, but never let your friend or miſtreſs be 
ſuſpected. | 

Her advice was a good one, but as my misfortunes 
were not yet at an end, I diſregarded it. Nothing 
would have effect on Agelia, the coutinued unmoved; 
and I found it neceſſary to leave her, overwhelmed with 
deſpair, and ſpent ſome months at a diſtance from her, 
where I gave full vent to my grief. I was attended here, 
by Zumio, who was ſo much attached to me, fo chear- 
ful and gentle, that I forgot he was the undefiguing. 
ſource 22 miſery, aud made him my conſtant com- 
panion ;. beſides I could talk to him of Agelia. 

Zumio eutertained me from time to time with ac- 
counts of his travels, for he had ſeen much of the world, 
and told his tory gracefully. Among other things he 
frequently talked to me of a Princeſs, he named Arpa- 
liſa, of whom he ſaid ſo many fine things, that he raiſed 
my curiolity about her—Is ſhe as handſome as Agelia, 
ſaid I? | 

As handſome as Agelia! replied Zumio, in deriſion; 
you had never fallen in love with her, had you ſcen Ar- 

iſa; Agclia is pleaſant and agreeable enough, with 
a little daſli of wit at times; but at beft the is whumfical 
to an extreme, wild and uncommouly thoughtleis; it is 
fooliſh to compare her with Arpaliſa, who is a moſt com- 
plete model cf perfection; her beauty dazzling ; the 
depth of her underſtanding aftoniſhing ; her accompliſh- 
ments, virtues, greatneſs of foul, ſeakbility and extent 

of 
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Oh, did you 


of knowledge would enchant you 
hear her diſcourſe on friendſhip ! 
There was no ſtopping of Zumio, when he began 
to talk of Arpaliſa; til at length the daily hearing 
ſo much of her, gave a great inclination to ſee this 
wonderful Princeſs. 

In fpite of all Agelia had ſaid, I could not help re- 
gretting the want of the ring: I had ſtill my reward to 
aſk from the ſovereign of the Genii ; ſo after much un- 
certainty and many reſolutions I at length went to him, 
and aſked him to conſtruct me a caſtle, into which who- 
ever entered, ſhould be compelled by a RO to 
ſpeak whatever were their ſecret thoughts; while, I my- 

elf only, as poſſeſſor of the Caſtle, Pould have an ex- 
emption from the general law: for, Diſcretion, ſaid I, 
is neceſſary for a lover, and I would not wiſh to expoſe 
myſelf to act improperly. I beſought the ſovereign, 
that in the Caftle, I might hear the language of fincerity ; 
fee things as they really are : and thols whe ſpeak ſhould 
ſpeak their real thoughts; I intreated, that thoſe who 
wiſhed to deceive, might not be ſenſible of their ſaying 
| the very contrary of their meaning; that they ſhould 

not hear themſelves, but ſuppoſe they really expreſſed 
that flattery with which they meant to Remax | on others 
— This double charm was abſolutely neceſſary, other- 
_ wiſe many would keep ſilence. 

Raſh thoughtleſs Phanor, replied the Genius, what an 
imprudent requeſt ?—My oath is however facred ; there- 
fore go to your own place, and in place of the houſe 
you have formerly poſſeſſed, that which you have defir- 
ed will be in its room. I have here a box for you, 
which will preſerve you from its dangerous laws ; pre- 
ſerve it, and you will ſpeak only what you wiſh; or 
any perſon in whoſe poſſeſſion it may be; but be care- 
ful to preſerve it, as I cannot make another of the kind. 
I took the box from the monarch of the Genii, and de- 
parted with many expreſſions of gratitude. 

I now found a Caſtle, in the ſpot where the former 
ſtood, the dazzling appearaace of which charmed me; 

| It 
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It was built of a compoſition, which had all the ſplen- 

dor, ſtrength and tranſparency of the moſt reſplendent 

Diamond ; the workmanſhip noble yet light ; and orna- 

mented with various precious ſtones; on the Golden 

—_— was the following inſcription, * The Caftle of 
ruth.” | 

I touched the gates with my wand, as I entered, 
pronounced theſe words, whoſoever enters the gates of 
this Caſtle muſt remain three men:hs; and 1 ſwear ly 
my Art, that unalterulle cath, I never will cancel this 
law. Then opening the gates, I commanded ſiee acceſs 
to all who inclined. 

I ſoon experienced the danger attending a C of T ruth. 
My flaves and attendants now anſwered me with the ut- 
molt candour and honeſty, every queſtion I aſked them; 
and very ſoon ſo provoked my rage, that I ſpecdily cloſ- 
ed the doors on them all; and indeed, their fidelity and 
attachment have never becu replaced to me. I even be- 
gan to be diſpleaſcd with Zumio; I faw into his rear 
character, and found he es both deficient in diſcern- 
ment and underſtanding ; that multiplicity of unmeaning 
words to which he gave free ſcope difguited me, and 1 
was aſtoniſhed they had ever entertained me. I found 
a great many faults in him, I did not know of before; 
he was very obſtinate, contradicted me at every word; 
in ſhort, I was diſguſted with his want of politeneſs. 

As he ſtill ſaid, however, he had a friendſhip for me, I 
did not come to an abſolute rupture with him; but I 
ſcolded or ſnapped at him continually, and he inſolently 
replied my pride was inſupportable. 1 commanded him 
to be filent ; he would ſhrug his ſhoulders, mock me, 
alternately ſhew anger or vexation, and thus we paſſed 
our time, either ſullenly, or wrangling with each other. 

Quite tired of his tete-a-tete, I continually hoped 
ſome travellers, invited by the brilliant aſpe&t of my 
Palace, would wiſh to enter; but paſſengers content= 
ed themſelves with admiring it ; they approached it 
eagerly, but as ſoon as they read the inſcriptien, as 
eagerly leſt it, and purſued their way. 


One 
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One day as I ſtood with Zumio, on a baleony, we ſaw 
a magnificent Chariot at a diſtance, driving towards the 
Palace. I knew by my Art this Chariot belonged to a 
King, accompanied with ſeven or eight Courtiers. As 
it approached, Zumio ſaid, at laſt I hope we ſhall have 
a vititor, for which I ſhall be very glad, for I have been 
moſt dreadfully dull ever ſince I have been here. 

As Zumio ſpoke, the Chariot advanced to the gates; 
the King read the inſcription, and his f6rit movement 
was to cuter; but the courtiers grew pale, ſhuddered, 
and detained him. The King perſiſted for ſome, time; 
at laſt he ſuffered himſelf to be perſuaded, and withdrew ; 
the Courtiers once more recovered their breath, turned 
ns Chariot precipitately away, and ſoon were out of 

. | 
885 they are gone, cried Zumio, with chagrin; but 
while you will perſiſt to leave that curſed inſcription 
over the gate, we ſhall never ſce a ſoul, You are fo 
wilful !——1I really never met with a Genius fo obſli- 


Your inſolence is beyond all bounds, Zumio. 
4 want truth and compliments both at 


Oh! what 
once; your folly is really incomprehenſible, and at ſome 
A and fooliſn as you are 

roud. | 
F Shocked at his excciſive impertivence, I was going 
to drive him from me, when 1 perecived a figure that 
fixed my whole attention. A venerable old man, with 
a majeſtic preſence that inſpired reſpect, and a mild pla- 
cidity in his countenance, which intereſted the heart in 
ſpite of itſelf, approached with a kcok in his hand, 
reading, and walking ſlowly. 

When he came oppoſite the. Caitle gates he lifted up 
his eyes, and read the inſcription. Oh, thou, ſaid he, 
whom for theſe forty years I have ſought ! Ob! celeſtial 
Truth, am I then in my latter days permitted to fee 
thee unclouded, and as thou art? 7 

So ſaying, the old man entered the Palace. 

So here 18 one at laſt, ſaid Zumio, and inſtantly left 


me 
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me to go and meet the ſtranger. I followed my little 
hair-brained Sylph, and we ſoon met the old man. Zu- 
mio flew; come in, come good man, ſaid he, you are 
very welcome, eſpecially if you can rid us of our horrid 
dulneſs. You are old, have been in various ſcenes of 
life, and can tell us a good many ſtories; but firſt, 
op. 32-06 what is your name ? 
ied the old man; in my youth I lived 

ea men ; have been a great traveller, and for theſe 
laſt twenty years have AT my days to ſolitude. 

Ah! I perceive, interrupted Zumio, you are a Phi- 
loſopher; we ſhall not be much the merrier for you. — 
Nor will you find much entertainment here, for Philo- 


fophers are curious; you, no doubt, imagine you may 


Rudy mankind in this place, but that is your miſtake; 
you will find nobody here but this Genius, my Maſter, 
and me: he, as you perceive, is not very communica- 
tive; belides, there is nothing original in his character. 
As for me, it is true, I have a deal of wit, many vir- 
tues and accompliſhments, and it will take you ſome 
time to know me. 


I know you better at preſent, replied Gelanor, ſmil- 
ing, than you ſeem to know elf. 


I now ſpoke in turn, and aſked him what was his 


* of himſelf? 

ood, ſaid he, but imperfect; yet cannot con- 
er having led a life of reflection, and of endea- 
_ heart, how I can ſtill have fo 
mary defects and foibles. This idea, however, is ſo 
often preſent to my mind, that it preſerves me from 
pride, and makes me indulgent. My public and pri- 


vate actions are irreproachable; but I often experience 


interior ſenſations which are humiliating ; and were I 
to render an exact and circumſtantial account of all the 
ideas which preſent themſelves to my imagination, I am 
afraid I ſhould not be found much wiſer than others. 


When he had ſaid thus, I ap; 2 Gelanor, and 


embraced him with moſt reſpe& 


affection. Oh, my 


— ſaid I, I cannot expreſs my admiration ; you. 


arc 


— 
9 


6 


MU T_T ee 
- 7 
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are a true philoſopher, and I ſhall ever honour, ſhall 
eternally reſpect all thoſe who reſemble you. 

Some days after this converſation, I determined to 
obliterate the inſcripticn from the gates of my Palace. 
I then quitted Gelanor and Zumio, and, without tclling 
them my project, guided by that curiofity which Zumio 
had inſpired, departed ſor the kingdom of the Princeſs 
Arpalita, Fearing Zumio's indiſcretion, I would nei- 
ther take him with me, nor impart my deſign. 

I foon came to this celebrated Princeſs, who would 
not receive me till evening; and I was then introduced 
into a ſuperb ſaloon, lighted in a moſt agreeable manner, 
the wax Liotta were all within cryftal, covered with white 
gauze, or ſet in vaſes of alabaſter ; which artifice pro- 
duced a ſoftneſs, ſomewhat like clear moon- light. 
princeſs was ſeated on a Throne of gold, over which was 
a pavilion, decorated with drapery of filver gauze; 
garlands of roſes formed elegant feſtoons, and crowns 
were {ſuſpended over her head. | 
Arxpaliſa was clothed in magnificent robes, garniſhed 
with precious tones. Her appearance was dazzling, 
and her beauty ſeemed to me regular and majeftic ; 
though ſhe was not very young, I admired her ſhape, 
her noble air, the ſurpriſing fairneſs of her complexion, 
and was charmed with her converſation. 

The next day my admiration was more increaſed, 
when, by the orders of the Princeſs, I was conducted 
into a gallery full of paintings, and informed they were 
all the performances of Arpaliſa : they were on the moſt 
intereſting ſubjets: Temples to Friendſhip, Sacrifices 
to Friendſhip, Friendſhip triumphing over Love; Time 


_ crowning and embelliſhing Friendſhip : or Altars to Be- 


nevolence, Benevolence enlightened by Virtue, Compaſ- 
ſion exciting Benevolence, &c. &c. In fine, it was not 
poſſible to leave this gallery, without a full perſuaſion 
that Arpaliſa was the moſt gentle and virtuous Princeſs 

in the univerſe. 
From thence I was led to the Laboratory, and, return- 
ing, my Conductor told me, in confidence, that the 
Princeſs 
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Princeſs employed her time, with equal advantage, in 
Aſtronomy and Mathematics. As I had a particular 
love for thoſe ſciences, I was enchanted at the diſco- 
very : though the high opinion I had before conceived 
of the Princeſs was nal incapable of increaſe. 

There was a Concert in the evening, and a Symphony 


of iſa's compoſition was performed. The Princefs 
then fat down to the harpſichord, and ſang ; her voice 
did not a very remarkable, but, in fact, it was 


almoſt entirely drowned by the accompanyments ; but 
an excellent muſician, who fat by my fide, aſſured me, 
ſhe ſung in a ſuperior ſtyle ; and I found he had reaſon 
to ſay fo, for every body was in raptures. 

Aſter ſupper, they made extempore Poetry and Enig- 
mas, which gave the Princeſs an opportunity of ſhewing 
her wit. 1 could not recover from my amazement ; 
what I heard was incredible, and I found it would not 
of 


be poſſible to preſerve my liberty in the preſence 
C — a Princeſs. 


Every body retired at * and I remaiped alone 
with Arpaliſa, and her boſom friend Telira. The two 
friends were reclined on a couch, and tenderly folded 
in each other's arms; the picture was delightful ; I con- 
templated it in filence, and liſtened while they ſaid every 
thing the ſublimeſt friendſhip could diQate. Arpatil 
gave me fo lively, and ſo affecting an impreſſion of her 

ove for Telira, that I was moved even to tears. 

I could not forbear to teſtify, in part, the admiration 
ſhe inſpired ; I praiſed her talents, her knowledge, and 
iatroduced the fubje&s of Aſtronomy and Mathematics; 
but Arpaliſa, with a tone of the utmoſt modeſty, ſtopt 
me, by ſaying, I am exceedingly vexed, my Lord, you 
have been perſuaded I employ my leiſure hours on ſub- 
jeRs ſo little proper for a woman; and were it true 1 

a taſte For ſuch ſciences, I would make it a law 
with myſelf never to own it. Pedantry and affectation 
are utter ſtrang ers to my heart And my pretenſions 


This uncommon modeſty finiſhed her conqueſt, I 
vas in tranſports, and returned to my chamber -y by 
thin 
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think of Arpaliſa. 1 paſſed a part of the night in writing 
to her, and making verſes upon her. I invented the 
moſt ingenious and brilliant feaſts; ſhe ſeemed ſenfible 
of my attention ; I declared my paſſion, and ſhe. owned 
that, my power and rank out of the queſtion, ſhe par- 
took my paſſion ; but by an inſurmountable delicacy, 
| the never could reſolve to marry a Genius; for, after a 
while, added ſhe, you might attribute that to ambition, 
which was the pure effect of love. Oh, that you had 
been born lefs illuſtrious ! wh 

Such ſentiments enchanted, yet drove me to deſpair. 

At other moments, Arpaliſa would vaunt the mild 
content of her preſent ſituation. I have no ambition, 
ſaid ſhe, Friendſhip is the charm of my life; Love I 
have never known, and dread to know; for I have a 
heart too fond, a ſenſibility too delicate; I am happy 
and peaceable, and muſt not flatter you ; 1 cannot re- 
ſolve to ſacrifice ſuch you and perfect content. No, 

my Lord, incapable of feigning, incapable of the leaſt 

coquetry, I would not give you deceitful hopes. ** 
this Palace, fly me, for your own repoſe——and fer 
mine. 

Love at laſt, however, was triumphant, and Arpaliſa 
conſented to give me her hand. 

Prudina had rendered me fo ſuſpicious, I was deter- 
mined not to wed even the divine Arpaliſa, till I had 
firſt heard her in the Palace of Truth. I doubted not 
her ſincerity, yet it was impoſſible I could ſacrifice to her 
the proof of my Palace. I told her I could wed only 
in my own territories, but took care not to mention a 
word of the charm. She conſented to accompany me, 
and only required Telira ſhould go with her; for, ſaid 
ſhe, 1 could not endure ſeparation from ſo dear a friend. 
We departed, and ſoon found ourſelves in the avenues 
to my Caſtle. 

The aſpect of this redoubted place, gave the moſt 
lively emotions. I am going, faid I, to diſcover the 
true ſtate of the heart of her love; if ſhe be ſuch as I 


imagine, 
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imagine, how much ſhall I reproach myſelf, for having 
thought the proof of this Caitle neceſſary ; and if ſhe 
be not, what an angelic illuſion ſhall I loſe ! 

At laſt we entered the Caſtle, and I caſt a trembling 
eye on my Princeſs; but what was my ſurpriſe, when 
I diſcovered the celeſtial, the ſeraphic Arpaliſa, was 
forty-eight years old ; was loaded with paint, had pen- 
cilled eye-brows, falſe hair, and a made up form; in 
fine, that ſhe was bald, red-haircd, old, and crooked. 

Zumio, who had come to meet me, did not know 
her in the Caitle of Truth; and burſt out a laughing, as 
ſoon as he beheld a figure ſo ridiculous, leaning famili- 
arly and triumphantly on my arm. I was ſo much diſ- 
concerted that I haſtily quitted the Princeſs, without 
troubling myſelf about what ſhe might think of my 
behaviour, 

Zumio followed we; I zive you joy of your 
fortune, my Lord, ſad he; you have, indeed, found 
out a moſt rare beauty. I really wonder how you could 
make ſuch a conqueſt; your choice, however, proves 
how ſubſtantial your taſte is, and you never need fear a 
rival, or the torments of jcalouſy. 

A ſingle word deprived Zumio of all his pleaſantry ; 
I only named Arxpaliſa, ard he ſtood confounded and 
agliaſt. 

After a moment's ſilence, my Lord, ſaid he, 1 eaſily 
cencetve your chagrin and diigutt : but though the beauty 
of this Princeſs be borrowed, though her complex1on, 
ſhape, and flowing hair, are all artificial, I yet flatter 
myſelf we have not been deceived in her ſou}, her un- 
derſtanding, and talents; and as ſhe hes ſaid ſhe loves 
you, I am perſuaded you will find ſhe ſpoke truth. 

If fo, ſaid I, Zumio, if I have had the misfortune to 
make ſuch a woman love me, what will become of me? 
My oaly conſolation, my only hope, is to find her per- 
fid:ous. ; 

An attendant now came, to tell me the Princeſs was 
inquiring for me, and decorum obliged me to go. 

I found her alone in a chamber, and extended on a 
couch ſhe had a bandkerchief and a fmelling-dottiz, 

: ar.d, 
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and, as ſoon as ſhe perceived me, began to make the 
moſt ſtrange contortions. _ | 
What ails you, madam ! faid I; are you not well? 

She made no reply, but continued her contortions, 
and I repeated my queſtion. She then caſt a languiſhing 
look at me, and ſaid, I am pretending to be in a fit. 

I fee you are, replied I. 

Well, and are not you affected? 

How can I avoid it ? But why are you in a fit? 

Becauſe you left me ſo coldly when I entered the 
Palace ; and I want to perſuade you my ſenſibility 1s 
exceſſive, and that I paſhonately love you. 

And do you really love me? 

II not the leaſt in the world. I love nothing. 

Here the Princeſs thinking ſhe had ſpoken the moſt 
tender things poſſible, pretended to weep and dry her 
eyes, and | recovered. Freed from all inquietude, I 
now thought proper to prolong a converſation which 
diverted me; and taking Arpaliſa by the hand, You 
quite melt me, ſaid 1; who can be inſenſible to fo 
many charms, and ſo much love? But how your 
hand ſhakes! 

Yes, ſaid ſhe, I do that on purpoſe, to make you 
believe I have convulſive motions. 

But it muſt be very fatigumg. 

Not in the leaſt, habit has made me expert. But 
you ſhall preſently ſee ſomething more; I have not 
played half my tricks yet; before we have done you 
ſhall ſee me faint. 

Pray tell me what is become of Telira. 

Oh, we have quarrelled. 

What, already ? | 

Yes, and I mean to perſuade you, that Telira is in 
part the cauſe of the ſituation in which you now ſee me. 

Why, what has paſſed between you ? 

Oh! you never heard ſuch inſolence; ſhe told me I 
was deceitful, vain, envious, inſenſible; that my pride 
was unmeaſured, my ambition inſatiable. I replied, I 


had never really loved her; that it was all affectation, 
and 
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and that had ſhe been handſomer and more amiable, ſhe 
would have given me offence ; that I had not the leaft 
regard for her, nor would make the leaſt facrifice to 
ſerve her. 

It is inconceivable that this ſhould vex her. 

Oh! ſhe left the room in a fury. 

Did you ever repoſe confidence in her? 

I never had confidence in any perſon. I defire no 
friends but dupes and ſlaves; not but I have often con- 
fided my ſecrets, but then it was merely through vanity ; 
and I always diſguiſed or altered facts, and added cir- 
cumſtances, for lies coſt me nothing when they would 
give me conſequence. 

You are quite adorable, and ſo benevolent ! 

Yes, I love pomp and hew exceſſively. 

When we are united, you ſhall diſpoſe of all m 
treaſures. How many wretches will you relieve with 
my wealth ? 

Oh! I will certainly keep it all myſelf. 

Divine Arpaliſa, how you enchant me! What an 
aſtoniſhing union of Virtue, Wit, and Knowledge; for 
it is in vain you would deny you are as learned as beau- 
tiful? Your Courtiers told me all; they aſſured me the 
_ evening before we departed, there was not in the whole 
nation ſo profound a mathematician as yourſelf. 

They are paid to ſay fo, and are diſgraced if they do 
not. I am cxceedingly ignorant, though I wiſh to be 
thought otherwiſe. 

How modeſt ! And then your paintings 

Are every one done by Zolphir. 

And the charming Symphonies 

Are all compoſed by Geraſtus. 

You are really waique | in this world. 

It is certain no perſon ever had more art, or carried 
diſſimulation farther ; for I have impoſed upon the moſt 


knowin 1 clear-ſighted ag. 
Arpaliſa, in pronouncing this phraſe, certainly i in- 
tended a moſt modeſt anſwer ; for *. ack ſo humble an 


air, with down-caft eyes, and made ſuch comic and ridi- 


culous grimaces, that I could with diiſiculty reſtrain = 
| 8 ſe 
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ſelf from laughter. Her tone of voice, and the faces 
ſhe made, agreed ſo ill with what ſhe uttered, and formed 
a contraſt ſo ſingular and pleaſant, that I found it 
impoſſible to ſuſtain the converſation any longer. I roſe 
to leave her ; ſhe called me with a feeble voice, telling me, 
at the ſame time, ſhe was going to cloſe her eyes, and 
to fall into dreadful convulſions. I away, and went 
to rclate my adventure to the Sylph and the Philoſo- 
her. 

N You pretend, ſaid I to Gelanor, this Caſtle can only 
give me pain, and that it can never be of uſe to me 
while I am attached to the world ; that, in a word, it is 
ouly fit for one who is already undeceived by reaſon and 
freed from the power of the paſſions; but do you not 
now ſee its uſe? For had not I brought Arpaliſa hither, 
I ſhould have married a woman at once old, ugly, de- 
ceitful, ambitious, and wicked. 

But, my Lord, replied Gelanor, you might, without 
ſetting foot in this Caſtle, have eaſily ſeen this woman 
nearly as ſhe is, had you been leſs ſubject to take things 
on truſt, and had you leſs vanity. Learn to ſee with 
your own eyes, to judge from facts, and not from the 
opinions of others ; do not fo eaſily believe it is impoſſi- 
ble when you think proper to act the Lover, you ſhould not 
be beloved; and I may aſſure you, that you will in no 
part of the world become the dupe of ſuch women as 
Arpaliſa. 

Do you think it no advantage, ſaid I, a little touched, 
bo hear a Philoſopher ſpeak to me with ſo much free- 

om. 

When you do not reject truth, replied Gelanor, ſhe will 
always approach you ; ſhe is not ſhut up within theſe 
Caſtle walls, but is omnipreſent upon earth, and is ſeen 
more or leſs diſguiſed, according to the weakneſs, pride 
or ſincerity with which ſhe is ſought ; mortal eyes could 
not ſupport her preſence in every incident of life, and 
thus it is ſhe is ſeen in this Caſtle, where ſhe deſtroys all 
tweet and innocent illuſions, as well as dangerous errors; 


ſhe here wears ſo ſavage a form, ſo pitileſs, ſo hard, ſo 
. K rude, 
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rude, that ſhe wounds and diſguſts even when ſhe might 


be uſeful. 

Theſe reflections did not make me change my opini- 
on; experience only could make me wiſe. 

I queſtioned Zumio what had paſſed in the Caſlle dur- 
ing my abſence. Ever ſince your inſcription has been 
eraſed, anſwered Zumio, we have had plenty of viſi- 
tors; and the crowd is now great; the company is nu- 
merous, but the bands of ſociety are broken ; diſputes, 
endleſs quarrels, and groſs rudenefſes are continually 
heard. Politeneſs is abſolutely baniſhed ; they rail at 
each other without art or indulgence ; they cannot ca- 
lumniate, but the moſt biting rancour makes them 
amends ; they hate openly, exclaim, ſcold, and continue 
an eternal uproar, of which you can form no idea. 

And how do the women behave ? 

More ridiculous in general than the men; the ſlighteſt 
ſubject engenders mortal hatred, and they diſcover falſe- 
hood ſo meditated, and artifices often ſo puerile, as 
ſcarcely to be credited. One tells ns, ſhe hopes we ſhall 
believe the ſight of a Spider makes her ill : another, that 
ſhe is going to make us imagine ſhe ſhall fall into hyſte- 
rics at the ſight of a Cat; and even when they have no 

icular views to anſwer, ſome will practiſe deceit, for 
ſo they think they do, merely for amuſement : but, con- 


tinued Zumio, coquettes are moſt of all diſguſting, for 


they diſcover ſo much effrontery, ſentiments ſo perverſe, 
tricks ſo abſurd, ſo — 

What, interrupted I, has not one virtuous woman 
entered the Caſtle ! - 

Pardon me, my Lord, there is one. | 

Zumio ſtopped, and ſeemed embarraſſed. What is the 
matter Zumio, ſaid I, what ails you? Speak, I inſiſt 
upon it. 

I am in love, and am mortally afraid you ſhould be- 
come my Rival. 

And would you nct ſacrifice your Love to me ? 

No, indecd. | E. 

0! 
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No! You, who have aſſured me there is no ſacrifice 
you would not make to ſecure my happinels ! 

I exaggerated greatly. I am much attached to you, 
but I ſhould heſitate to deceive you for Roſamond. 

The confeſſion is expreſſive and paſſionate And 
Roſamond is very charming. 

There is not her equal in the univerſe ; her heart is 
honeſt and unpolluted, and deſerving the love of a Sylph. 

And you love her ? 

The purity of her ſentiments pleaſe me, and ſhe has 
told me ſhe has an inclination for me. 

If you are beloved, what have you to fear? For 
ſhould ambition ſeduce her, ſhe will be obliged to ſpeak 
truth, and cannot therefore perſuade me I have the pre- 
ference. 

Oh! I am certain of her heart; I am only fearful ſhe 
ſhould turn your head, and that you then might trouble 
our repoſe. | 

Oh! fear nothing, Zumio, I am no tyrant ; beſides, I 
do not wiſh to become your Rival; and I proteſt I-can 
converſe without trouble or danger, however charming 
ſhe may be, ſo long as you ſhall have her affections. 

Since you are reſolved to ſee her, let me go firſt and 
ſpeak to her. g 

Why fo? 

Becauſe 

Nay, anſwer. _ W 

Becauſe I wiſh to prejudice her againſt you, by tellins 
her your faults. 

You are very obliging, but I will not give you that 
_— ; tell me only if ſhe knows the effect of this Caſ- 
dle. 

Undoubtedly ; ſhe has been here theſe fix weeks, and 
it is ſcarcely poſſible to live in it two days without find- 
ing that out. 

Followed by the ſorrowful and zealous Zumio, I went 
to find Roſamond, but met Arpaliſa As ſoon as ſhe ſaw 
me, my Lord, cried ſhe, what kind of a place is this you 
have brought me ro? What ſtrange people are aſſembled 
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in this Caſtle? I went into the Saloon for a moment, 
and there I found the very worſt kind of company ; wo- 
men ſo ſtupid, men ſo coxcomical. Such rudeneſs ! 
I never beheld ſuch manners; if you knew the in- 
ſulence I have been offered I was in deſpair to ſee 
every body admiring a young Lady they call Roſamond. 
I endeavoured to diſſemble my vexation, but could not; 
and ſo I called aloud, Gentlemen, come here, look at 
me, think of me, pay your addreſſes to me, and leave 
that young beauty, whom I deteſt, ſince ſhe pleaſes and 
attracts all the men. 

No ſooner had I addreſſed them thus, than they all 
burſt out a laughing, and hooted, and mocked, as if I 
had ſaid the moſt ridiculous thing in the world; I then 
told them I was the Queen of the Caſtle, and that to- 
morrow I ſhould be your Bride; on which their hue and 
cry began again, and they were cven inſolent enough to 
call me old mad woman. Give me vengeance, my 
Lord, and drive this Roſamond from the Calle. 

Then ſhe has particularly offended you ? 

She is the only one who offered me no inſult, but my 
hatred is not the leſs ſtrong ; ſhe obtained new praiſes 
for her mildneſs and modeſty, and beſides ſhe is ſo beau- 
tiful. I have endeavoured to defame her as much as 
poſſible before you; therefore tell me, my Lord, whe- 
ther what I have ſaid to you, has made any impreſiun 
upon you. | 

A very ſtrong one I aſſure you; and I will go and 
ſeek Roſamond immediately, to tell what I think of 
your juſtice and moderation. 

Go not near her, my Lord, ſhe will ſeduce you. 

Pray be calm. Zumio, conduct the Piicceſs to her 
apartment. 

So ſaying, I waited not for an anſwer, but flew to 
find Roſamond, who was in fact what love and envy had 

inted her; her beauty was angelic, her modeſty and 
underſtanding wonderful. I looked, hitened, and envied 
the happineſs of Zumio; but as, thanks to the Box 
which the King of the Genii had given me, I could diſ- 

ſemble 
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ſemble my thoughts, I did not inform Roſamond of the 
ſtrong impreſſion ſhe made upon my heart; I contented 
myſelf with only reading her's; ſhe told me ſhe was nei- 
ther coquetiſh nor inconſtant ; that Zumio was the firſt 
object ſhe had loved; that ſhe had not any violent paſſi- 
on for him at preſent, but that ſhe felt her love would 
ſoon equal Zumio's. 

I quitted Roſamond, enchanted by her beauty, wit, 
and character. In the evening I was out of temper, and 
«ſpecially with Zumio; he complained ; I became more 
vexed, and drove him fiom my preſence, but called him 
back a moment after, not to do him juſtice, but to pre- 
vent his being with Roſamond ; I felt my own tyranny, 
which Love would not of itſelf have produced; but Zu- 
mio enraged me, by the rudeneſs and ſeverity of his 
expreſſions and reproaches. 

The ſage Gelanor in vain endeavoured to make peace 
between us; alas, ſaid he, were you not in this Caſtle, 
and otherwiſe in the ſame ſituation, Zumio would diſ- 
guiſe his injurious fears, and exceſſive reſentment, and 
appear mild and moderate, and you would then be equit- 
able and generouz. Remember, my Lord, he is forced 
to ſpeak what he thinks; remember le is under the do- 
minion of love and anger, and that to-morrow he will 
not thiak as he does ro-day. 

Do you not ſee, exclaimed Zumio, that Phanor only 
wants a pretext to baniſh me the Caſtle, that he may 
drive me from Roſamond ; for do not ſuppoſe, that lie, 
like us, is obliged to ſpeak what he thinks; his art pre- 
ſerves him from any ſuch neceſſity: he will not own it, 
becauſe he is naturally ſuſpicious ; but I have found him 
out in more than twenty faiſchoods : thus while he reads 

our ſecrets, in ſpite of ourſelves, his own are locked up. 
What cowardice ! what unworthy meanneſs ! 

This reproach, which I but too much merited, drove 
me ſo furious, that had it not been for Gelanor, I ſhould 
certainly have committed ſome fatal crime. Stop, mad- 
man, cried the Philoſopher, ſtop, complete not your 
d:ſhonour by avenging 28 2 on a defenccleſs Rival. 
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The authoritative voice of virtue brought me to myſelf; 
but Gelanor could not convince me of my error without 
vexing me; I left him haſtily, and went and ſhut myſelf 
in my own apartment, that I might indulge, without 
conſtraint, my chagrin and i!}-humour, | 

I became gloomy, impatient, moroſe, fled ſociety, 
wandered mournfully in my Caſtle, and ſought for Ro- 
ſamond againſt my will; ſhe avoided me when J endea- 
voured to approach her; I ſaw ſo much perplexity and 
diſdain in her countenance that I durſt not ſpeak. 

I found her one evening alone in the gardeu, ſitting 
in a bower, plunged in a deep revery. I advanced, and 
perceiving ſhe had been weeping, I aſked her the cauſe 
of her inquietude? She ſighed, Zumio, replicd ſhe, has 
juſt left me; I ſaw he was diſſatisfied with me, aud that 
afflicts me. 

Diſſatisfied ! ſaid I, with extreme pleaſure, why? 

Roſamond made me no anſwer, except by a look of 
indignation. In vain did I preſs and queſtion her; ſhe 
was obſtinately ſilent ; hope entered my heart, Zumio 
was diſſatisfied — Roſamond durſt not ſpcak ; IL. imagined 
ſhe read my heart and was affected: all my reſolutions, 
all the obligations I had to Zumio's attachment were for- 
gotten. 1 fell at her feet, and declared my love in the 
moſt paſſionate terms. I could obtain no anſwer, but 
neither could I obſerve the colouring of anger on the 
beauteous cheeks of Roſamond; on the contrary, I 
thought her eyes ſpoke ſatisfaction. I again ſolicited an 
anſwer with freſh ardour ; Roſamond, ſtill mute, made a 
motion as if to riſe and fly me. I fearing to diſplcaſe, 
- would not conſtrain, and therefore left her. 

Full of hope, or rather not doubting my happineſs, 

1 ſought for ſolitude to think on Roſamond. I had 
walked thus two hours, when Zumio ſuddenly appeared, 
animated by the moſt violent rage. So, perfidious 8j i- 
rit, cried he, you have ſeduced Roſamond. I have ob- 
ſerved for ſome days paſt her ſilence and thoughtfuluelſs, 
and at laſt the Die is caſt; ſhe has declared ſhe loves me 
no longer, but that ſhe adores you. 


Zumio ! 
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Zumio! What is it you tell me! Deareſt Zumio! I 
am ſorry for you But oh ! be generous enough to 
ſacrifice your love. | 
I am obliged to ſacrifice it, but at the ſame time my 
friendſhip for you is gone. 

Nay, Zumio—— 

You merit not a friend; nor will I ever forget or for- 
give treachery fo black. 

Accuſe me not of treachery, Zumio, for you never con- 
fided in me. You ſuſpected me before I thought of Ro- 
ſamond ; had it not been for your unjuſt jealouſy, your 
injurious reproaches and paſſions, Phanor had never been 
your Rival; but you inſulted, vexed, aggravated me, 
and ſo highly offended me, that for a moment I forgot 
our friendſhip. I have been weak, but not perſidious; 
belides, in robhing you of Roſamond's heart, I have 
broken no ſacred engagements ; ſhe had not promiſed to 

ive you her hand. Hope was all ſhe had granted. 

riumph then, dear Zumio, over your reſentment, and 
make not my wrongs greater than they are. Roſamond 
is altered, think not of her, and turmenut me not with 
ſuch diſtreſſing complaints. | 

When I had ſaid this, I drew near to take Zumio in 
my arms; but he immediately diew back; and run off, 
ſaying, I deteſt yon. 

I was aſtoniſhed, yet happy, and forgave him his an- 
ger, and without troubling myſelf more about it, flew 
to find Roſamond, She received me at firſt with great 
perplexity ; bu: how excefiive was my joy, when ſhe 
bluſhing owned ſhe loved me, and me only ; that ſhe had 
never felt for Zamio more than an emotion of preference, 
hut her love for me was real. | 

Do you indeed love me for myſelf, cried I, has ambi- 
tton no Here Roſamond interrupted me date you 
preſume to think it; baniſh ſuch ſuſpicions, my Lord, 
they are inſults. I never had other ambition than that 
of pleaſing you; and if ycu had no Caftle but a cottage 
to offer me, all the Ki gs and Genii of the world would 
be refuſed for you. 
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You may more eaſily imagine, than I deſcribe, the 
motions I felt at hearing an anſwer like this in the Caſtle 
of Truth. How much did I congratulate myſelf on the 
poſſeſſion of this Calle, which procured me happineſs ſo 
pure; for, ſaid I, could 1 have perſuaded myſelf any 
where elſe, that in this anſwer there was no exaggeration. 

To expedite our nuptials I left her, and gave orders 
for their being ſolemnized next day. The news ſoon 
reſounded through the Caſtle. As for Arpaliſa, ſhe had 
known the Charm above a fortnight, and had ſhut her- 
ſelf up in her apartment there, to hide from all cyes her 
fury and her ſhame ; and there to wait, as ſhe did with 
inexprefſible impatience, the expiration of the three 
months, which ſhe was obliged to remain in this enchanted 
Caſtle. Zumio, become my enemy, was with her ; 
for my own part, being totally occupied about Roſamond, 
I neither En the happineſs of being juitly deſpiſed, 
nor was I in a condition to think of the wrong I 
dune. . 

It was a long and weariſome night! Hymen's torch 
was not to be lighted till day, and then 1 was to wed 
the moſt beautiful and lovely lady upon earth. Certain 
of her virtue, the goodneſs of her diſpoſition, the purity 
of her mind, ſure of being paſſionately beloved. I again 
found that bliſs which, for a moment, Agela taught 
me to taſte. Roſamond, leſs lively, leſs poignant than 
Agelia, had neither her caprices nor ſingularities, but 
the happineſs I anticipated with her, promiſed to be 
more permanent and ſubſtantial, as I thought. | 

Aurora no ſooner begun to ſends her beams into my 
chamber, than I, unable to reſtrain my impatience, roſe 
and flew to Roſamond's apartment. I took a baſket, 
garniſhed with flowers and precious ſtones, into which 
1 put a billet, which I was deſirous ſhe ſhould receive 
when ſhe awaked ; and I entered her chamber, without 
either being ſeen or heard; Roſamond was aſleep; and, 
aſter having placed the baſket at her fect, I heſitated a 
little, her beauties aſtoniſhing me, | _ 
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rious cyphers. This operation over, Zumio came, and 
on him I firſt tried the virtue of your Taliſman; I told 
him 1 did not love him, and found the box gave 'me 
the capability of 2 my thoughts. Zumio left 
me in deſpair; 1 went to find and meet you. I had but 
one fear, which was, that you had diſcovered my theft, 
though ſcarcely two hours had paſſed ſince it had hap- 
pened ; but ſoon found you had not. While you ex- 
preſſed your tranſports, I adroitly flipt my cryſtal box 
into your pocket, and kept yours. I knew the cheat 
muſt in time be diſcovered, if we remained here, but I 
flattered myſelf I ſhould eaſily prevail on you quickly to 
quit this Caſtle. I had been tempted by opportunity, 
ſpurred on by ambition, I had not leiſure to von coolly 
the dangers of an undertaking at once ſo fooliſh and im- 
proper. 

My Lord, you are now acquainted with every thing 
concerning this affair; and I fincerely regret having 
deceived you; I reproach myſelf more for having ſacri- 
kced Zumio; but I have diſcovered no malice; have not 
debaſed myſelf ; and though deprived of the Taliſman, 
and obliged to ſpeak truth, I fill can ſay I love virtue 
and that I never ſhowd bave violated its ſacred duties, 
had I become your wife, in conſequence of my plan. 

I was now compelled to love Roſamond with all 
luer ambition; penetrated with regret, overwhelmed 
with deſpair, and more in love than ever, [ caſt myſelf 
at her feet. Oh, Roſamond ! cried 1, it is impoſſible 
for me to vanquiſh the paſſion you cannot participate; 
I am not beloved: but deign, at lealt, to give me the 
right ever to love you; deign ſtill to reign in this Caſtle ; 
let Hymen for ever unite your defliny to mine. Come, 
Jam ready to attend you to the Altar. 

I am neither bold, My Lord, nor mean; had I mar- 
ried you, I doubt not you ſhould have been happy ; but 
now when even that hope is fled, I never will be yours. 

This uncommon delicacy delighted me, and I vainly 
eſſayed to vanquiſh ĩt; ſhe perſiſted in her refuſal ; I again 
ſaw Zumio ; told him all that had paſſed, She took the 


reſolution, 
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reſolution, the ſame day, to quit the Caſtle of Truth, 
and Zumio declared he was determined to follow her. 
I flatter myſelf, added he, that when we have left this ac- 
curſed Caſtle, Roſamond may perſuade me ſhe has only 
been guilty of a ſlight wrong towards me, the remem- 
brance of which I ought to loſe. Farewel, my Lord, 
and as I engage I never ſhall again enter theſe walls, if 
you abide here ; farewel, for ever. 

And will you, Zumio, abandon me ? 

As Roſamond loves you not, I no longer hate you; 
but my reſentment againſt you is ſtill ſtrong ; were I able 
to conceal it, as I have (till much attachment for you in 
my heart, and likewiſe much compaſſion, I might be 
capable to conſole you, and excite your gratitude and ad- 
miration, by facrificing a woman, who, it muſt be owned, 
would have ſacrificed me; but you rend my heart, I can 
diſguiſe nothing ; it is not poſſible to ſhew myſelf more 
generous, or leſs vindictive than I really am; beſides, 
ſhould I hereafter repent the having made ſuch a facri- 
fice, you would inſtantly know it, and I ſhould Joſe its 
fruits; therefore, adieu, my Lord, and if you wiſh to 
preſerve friends, follow my counſel, and take another 
dwelling. ; | 

To add to my grief, Zumio left me and followed Roſa- 
mond; thus, in one unhappy day, my friend and miſ- 
treſs forſook me. 

The Philoſopher remained; prompted by his curioſi- 
ty, he continued in a place, which furniſhed a Philoſo- 
pher with ſo many ſubjects for reflection. Touched to 
ſce my profound grief, he preſſed me to abandon my 
Caſtle. No, Gelanor, ſaid I, no; here will I tay till 
I have found an amiable woman cf virtue and ſenſibility 
who may yet make amends for all the calamities my un- 
happy love has produced. 

As I was walking one day through a bower of myr- 
tles and orange- trees, Gelanor came to ſeek me. Here 
are two gueſts, ſaid he, a man aud a woman of a de- 
lightful form, who have untbinkingly entered the Caſ- 
| tle, and are exceedingly afflicted to learn they are obliged 
(Co) 
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The mereſt accident cauſed me to caſt my eye on her 
table, juſt as I was about to retire ; but what was my 
ſtupefaction, when ] beheld, upon that table, the Box, 
the Taliſman, which the Sovereign of the Genii had 
given me, that I myſclf ſhould not be ſubjected to the 
charm of the Caſtle. 

I ſuppoſed I had been miſtaken by an accidental re- 
ſemblance ; for ſearching in my pocket, I there found a 
box: I again recovered my breath, took confidence, ex- 
amined carefully, and thought that that I found in my 
pocket was the true one. "Taking up the other, however, 
which lay on the table, for farther conviction, I could 
no longer doubt my misfortune. I perfectly ſaw by 
comparing them together, that Roſamond's was the 
Taliſman, and that which I had was a counterfeit. 

Amazed and perplexed, I could form no probable con- 
jecture concerning this adventure, but took the Talil- 
man, put the counterfeit on the table, again ſnatched 
up my baſket, in order to retire haſtily, leſt I ſhould be 
ſuſpected. 

My vexation and paſſion I cannot deſcribe. I knew 
not how or when Roſamond had procured my Taliſman, 
but it was evident there was treachery at the bottom. 
So chen! cried I, all the power of magic is unable to 
cope with the pertidy of women; even here in this Cal- 
te, they fall upon ſchemes to impoſe on us. 

Whenever Roſamond aroſe, I waited on her; I was 
in great agitation, which ſhe ſoon perceived, and enquired 
the cauſe. 

I have had ſome diſagreeable thoughts, I replied, and 
ſomehow I dread that Zumio ſhares your affections. 

You wrong me much indeed then. 

I was tranſported at hearing this, and was reſtored 
almoſt to my former Paradiſe when ſhe ſaid, 

My conſtancy is unſhaken ; my virtue is real and not 
to be ſhaken; you are going to become my huſband, 
and I would prefer death to the infamy of betraying you. 
made uo promiſe to Zumio, commit no crime iu re- 
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nouncing him, and my pride is gratified by ſacrificing 
my Love. 

What ſay you, replied I, in aſtoniſhment. 

Why are you ſo much ſurpriſed, ſaid Roſamond ? are 
you not convinced of my Love? 

Do you think I ſhould ? 

Indeed I muſt confeſs it is Zumio I love; but my 
virtue might eaſily triumph over that inclination, for I 
will ſee Zumio no more, but attach myſelf to you; gra- 
titude and duty are all powerful over my heart ; you are 
vain, I am virtuous, and I can eaſily make you believe 
I love you above all men. 

I now found it impoſſible to keep within bounds ; my 
ſſion overcame me, and Roſamond ſoon perceived I 
found out the deception of the Taliſman. - 

Alas! exclaimed ſhe, now will Zumio have ample 
vengeance on his ambitious miſtreſs and perfidious friend, 
and heaven is juſt. Yes, my Lord, ambition ſeduced 
my ſoul ; informed of your paſſion by Zumio, I regretted 
the rank and power which ſuch a marriage would 
confer on your confort ; Zumio enraged, overwhelmed 
me with reproaches, and irritated me; I commanded 
him to leave me; you ſoon after appeared, and unwil- 
ling you ſhould know my thoughts, I determined to be 
filent ; ſcarce had you quitted me, ere I ſaw ſhining 
among the green herbs, the fatal Taliſman, which in ell 
likelibood, had fallen out of your pocket when you ſo 
paſſionately threw yourſelf at my feet; by a very ſingular 
chance, I happened to poſſeſs a box of rock cryſtal, very 
like your Taliſman, and at firſt I thought it was my 
own box; but examining further, I diſcovered the myſ- 
tic characters which are engraved upon the lid; I then 
no longer doubted it was a Taliſman. Zumio had told 
me the enchantment of the Caſtle had no effe on you ; 
and 1 gueſſed that this box was the preſervative which 
might, perhaps, * yeu from the effects of this dau- 

erous charm; I immediately ran to my chamber, 
Bugbe for, and found my own box, and with a dia- 
mond's point, traced, and perfectly imitated the myſte- 
rious 
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membrance of generous actions remains, and this it is 
which makes attachments durable, I might forget the 
love of Nadir, but never that he has travelled almoſt 
through the world for theſe three years, in hopes of ſerv- 
ing me. 

Alas! replied I, and muſt I ſee you in the poſſeſſion 
of Nadir, and be driven to extremity ? 

Such extremity is the whim of au hour. Can you ſe- 
riouſly aſk me to ſacrilice ſo faithful, ſo generous a friend? 
—You who had not the trifling mcr:t (trifling, becauſe it 
is involuntary) to regret for any reaſonable ſpace of time, 
the miſtreſs whom you had loſt by your own fault ; the 
inhabitants of this Callie are not remarkable for their 
taciturnity ; I have queſtioned them, and, you may well 
ſuppoſe, know the Anecdotes of Arpaliſa and Roſamond : 
ſpeak not then to me of a paſſion I no longer feel, Open 
your eyes, my lord? you are born virtuous and amiable ; 
but while you preſerve this injurious ſuſpicion and im- 
prudent curiofity, which charaQerife you at preſent, 
you neither can know repoſe nor happineſs. Think 
what this fatal infatuation of wiſhing to penetrate the 
ſecret foldings of the heart you love has already colt you: 
without mentioning myſelf; remember Roſamond, wha 
was charming, fincere, v1tuous, ſeuſible of benefits, ca- 
pable of gratitude, and, in any other place but this, of 
making you perfectly happy. Remember the amiable 
little Zumio, who fo ſincerely loved you, and whom you 
drove from you, Oh ceaſe, my Lord, to wiſh to deſtroy 
neceſſary illuſions ; abandon this fatal Caſtle, or for ever 
renounce friendſhip, love, ſocicty, and, in fact, all thoſe 
connections and enjuyments which render life comfort- 
able. | 

What ſhe ſaid, ftruck me the more, becauſe Agelia, 
with firmly not to be ſhaken, perfiſted in her reſolution 
to wed Nadir. Unable to ſupport the cruel fight, I 
came at length to a determination; and wiſhing, at leaſt 
to gain the eſteem of Agelia, heaped benefits on Nadir; 
left the Caltle, engaging myſelf never to enter thele 
gates if impelled by jealouſy or ſuſpicion. | 

T thiuk 
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I thiok, replied Agelia, your engagement would be 
more to the purpoſe, were you never to come here again 
on any account whatever. 

It is not in my power to engage for that, anſwered I, 
but to prove to you I do not intend to come often, or 
ſtay long, I here give you, deareſt Agelia, the Taliſman, 
which the ambitious Roſamond once purloined; this box, 
as you know, is a certain preſervative againſt the en- 
chantment of the Caſtle; you are obliged to ſtay here 
three months, and in that time it may be of ſome fer- 
vice to yuu. Farewel for ever. 

If you allow me to give it to Nadir, replied Agelia, 
I will accept it; deceit is always painful, but to be de- 
ceived is often the greateſt of pleaſures. If he ſhould 
dive into my thoughts; ſo therefore allow me to put 
your Taliſman into his hands. 

The Taliſman is yours, do with it what you think 
proper, to your happineſs I ſacrifice it ; but now, obliged 
as I am to ſpeak what I think, deign, for the lat time, 
fo hear a faithful] avowal of the paſſion you inſpire. 
Never, Agelia, have I loved any as I have loved you; 
never ſhall I forget you. Adieu! pity the unhappy 
Phanor ; for your compaſſion and regard are the ouly 
mitigations my grief permits. | 

While I thus ſpoke, 1 obſerved the tears of the lovely 
feeling Agelia begin to flow; too much affected to reply, 
ſhe gave me her hand, which I bathed with my tears. — 
At length I tore myſelf from her, quitted her for ever, 
left the Caltle of Truth, and I have never ſince returned 
to it. 


Phanor having thus finiſhed his ſtory, thus addreſſed 
Altemira.— This is the ſecret I have had the fortitude, 
for ſixteen years, to conceal. Never, dear Altemira, have 
I doubted your virtue or aſſection: the Caſtle of Truth 
cannot add to the eſteem I bave for you; it might en- 
feeble, or at leaſt diflurb, for a moment, that fincere at- 
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to remain here three months; they are conſulting 
together, and I believe, mean to aſk your permiſſion to 
be married here ; but, in ail likelihood, a quarter of an 
hour's converſation will rob them of that wiſh, for no 
more time is requiſite here to make a breach between 
the happieſt of lovers. 

While Gelanor was thus ſpeaking, the youth ap- 

ached : 1 adviſcd him, enquiring if he yet continued 
firmly reſolved to marry his miſtreſs ? 

I am indeed, my Lord, ſaid he, and as my reſolution is 
not occaſioned by Love, there is the leſs fear of a relapſe. 

And are you not in love ? 

| am not; formerly I loved this lady perſonally, as 
ſhe did me, but an extraordinary accident tore m 
miſtreſs from me, only to perſecute her; this I knew, 
but knew not into what part of the world ſhe was car. 
ried. Love obliged me to go in ſearch of her, and I left 
my country, vowing never to return till I had found her 
whom | adored. My travels laſted three years; Love 
followed, or rather guided my path, for the ſirſt year; 
but the way at length became too weariſome for him, and 
he left me; I however, did without him, and continued 
my route; but I ſoon travelled ſlower, and ſtopped of- 
tener, till my fidelity vaniſhed, for I ſtopped too long. 

But friendſhip and honour made me again recolle& 
my engagements ; I continued my travels, and found 
the woman I had ſo paſſionately loved, but who now was 
no more than a dear and intereſting fiiend. She was 
deeply affected by all T had done for her ; incapable of 
deceiving me, ſhe confeſſed ſhe no longer had the power 
of participating that love ſhe ſuppoſed ſhe inſpired ; for 
that during ſo long an abſence, another object had touch. 
ed her heart. At preſent, added ſhe, I am free, and I 
am never more liable to the ſeductions of love; let ſin- 
cerity, Oh Nadir! be thought the beſt proof of my 
gratitude ; and if, after this confeſſion, you love me till, 
to you I am ready to devote my life ; you have loſt an 


ardent lover, and in her room have got a ſteady friend 
and conſtant aud affectio nate wife. 


Her 
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Her honeſty delighted me, and in return I ceaſed to 
diſſemble ; I opened my heart to this generous, amiable 
friend, pr her to unite her deſtiny to mine, and ob- 
tained the promiſe of her hand, when we got home again. 

In about a month after our departure, we approached 
the loved land that gave us birth, when happening to 
ſee this magnificent Caſtle, curiofity invited us to enter; 
but ſince we are obliged to paſs three months here, l& 
me conjure you, my Lord, to allow us to defer our union 

no longer. 

Ik your miſtreſs agrees, I ſaid, I had no objection. 

Be pleaſed to aſk her, my Lord, ſhe comes. 

.L looked about, and beheld her coming I trembled ; 

my heart beat violently, I ſtarted to meet her Heavens ! 
cned I, it is Agelia———T was not deceived, it was ſhe 
herſelf ; ſurprize, confuſion, feelings unaccountable, 
mixed with grief, vexation and joy; emotions all vio- 
| lent and diverſe, rendered me unmoveable. Agelia was 
filent for a moment, then laughed zloud ; and fo, my 
Lord, faid ſhe, you are incorrigible—— For I now know 
the virtue of your Caſtle And has all my admoni- 
tions and advices produced this effect? 
Her raillery I could not bear, the rather as ſhe ſpoke 
moſtly chearfully and without concern; diſtracted, deſ- 
| pairing, I made no reply, but precipitately retired, to 
conceal feelings which it was impoſſible to diſſemble. I 
never, hitherto, had really loved any but Agelia ; and 
this paſſion, which was ſo true and ſtrong, was inſtantly 
rekindled ; 1 ſaw her again, found her more amiable, 
more charming than ever; her manners were ſo natural, 
and her mind ſv candid, that even in the Caſtle of Truth 
her accompliſhments ſhone with undiminiſhed luſtre. 

Love no longer influenced Nadir; Agelia felt only 
friendſhip for him ; hope again ſeduced me; I ſpoke 
to, conjured Agelia to prefer me to the indifferent Nadir: 
remember, faid J, that I love you to exceſs, while he 
does not. | 

Love, my Lord, ſaid Agelia, evaporates, but the re- 
| . membrance 
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tachment by which we are at preſent united; and, if you 
take my advice you will never attempt a journey of ſuch 
riſque. 

My dear Phanor, replied Altemira, I am anxious to 
have an opportunity of repeating, in the Callle of Truth, 
that I never loved any but Phanor. 

Such a declaration was in ſome degree agreeable to 
the Genius, eſpecially that the Queen was ſo firmly re- 
ſolved, ſince it proved ſo well her virtue; he only re- 
quired ſhe ſhould ſeriouſly refle& for ſix months; and if, 
ſaid he, you are then of that mind, we will immediately 
proſecute the journey. 

The time being elapſed, Altemira was anxious to de- 
part, and take with her her daughter, and Prince Phila- 
mir, who was to eſpouſe Zeolide. My daughter, ſaid 
ſhe, is certain of the heart of Philamir; but ſhe deſires 
he ſhould read herz likewiſe, and, ere he receives her 
hand be aſſured of her faith. The Prince knows the 
effects of the Caſtle, yet ardently wiſhes to go with us; 
Zeolide wiſhes to take her dear and amiable friend, Pal- 
mis, ſo beloved by her and us, and whom I propoſe ac- 
quainting what is the charm of the Caſtle this evening. 

I have a plan alſo, replied Phanor, to take thither 
three or four Courtiers, whom I ſhould not be ſorry to 
know, and whom I ſhall not inform of the ſecret of the 
much to be dreaded place whither they are going; for 
were I ſo to do, I imagine they would find ſome pretext 
to be excuſed taking ſuch a journey : on which account, 
Philamir and Zeolide, muſt be enjoined in ſecrecy. 

Altemira and Zeolide, that night, confided the ſecret 
to their friend, and Palmis at firſt ſhewed more ſurprize 
than eagerneſs to take this journey, However, after 
ſome reflection, Palmis ſaid, I have nothing eſſential to 
reproach myſelf of ; my attachment to you is genuine, not 
feigned 1 therefore wiſh to attend you. 

Palmis acknowledged at ſame time ſhe loved a young 
Courtier, named Chriſel, whoſe natural levity ſhe feared. 
Chriſel was a man of faſhion, and ſuch a quality does 


not 
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not inſpire love with confidence. Palmis wiſhed her 
lover might go with them, to which Phanor conſented. 

The hour of departure arrived, Altemira, Zeolide, 
Philamir, and Palmis, were the only perſons who knew 
the ſecret of the Caſtle of Truth; and, in proportion as 
they approached it, their gaiety decreaſed ; melancholy 
and inquietude invaded their hearts; Zeolide was the 
moſt tranquil, but Philamir became thoughtful and ab- 
fent ; the gloom of Palmis was viſible, and the Queen 
was alarmed at remarking the trouble of Phanor. The 
Courtiers, who knew not the cauſe, vainly endeavoured 
to enliven the loſt gaiety of the Genius : the Queen and 
Zeolide, the Lover of Palmis, the amiable and brilliant 
Chriſel, never diſcovered more grace or greater deſire to 
pleaſe ; and when converſing with Palmis in ſecret, he 
painted his paſſion with ſo much feeling and heat, that 
her ſuſpicions vexed her. 

One of thoſe Courtiers who attended Phanor, was a 
man of an odd character, ſeldom met with in Courts. 
Ariſteus (ſo he was called) had done the State great 
ſervice, arrived at the higheſt honours by merit alone ; 
he did not come to Court till his youth was paſt, and he 
brought thither a bluntleſs and moroſeneſs in his man- 
ner, that gave him an air of originality, which had the 
greateſt effect, becauſe it formed ſo ſtrong a contraſt to 
the manners uſually ſeen in ſuch places. A frigid and 
ſatiric Courtier is not very likely to become a favourite ; 
but his ſucceſs for that very reaſon was at firlt as great 
as his ſingularity amuſing ; but finding afterwards bis 
underſtanding equalled his ill-humour, they endeavoured 
too late to get him driven out; ſo he. was ſettled at 
Court, as both Altemira and Phanor valued him. 

But what is moſt remarkable when eſtabliſhed there, 
he did not alter his behaviour ; for he not only forbore 
falſe panegyric, but he was never even heard to praiſe ; 
and though very capable of zealouſly ſerving his friends, 
he never ſaid an agreeable or pleaſant thing, nor was a 
fiiendly offer known to eſcape him. 


The 
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The Caſtle of Truth was now at hand, and Phanor 
had a private converſation with the Queen. I confeſs 
to you, ſaid he, I cannot enter this Caſtle, which has 
been ſo fatal to me, without chagrin, nor can I diſſem- 
ble. I ſtand greatly in need of your indulgence. What 
huſband, who has been married ſeventeen years, can ſay 
he never has been chargeable with a fault Too mi- 
nute inveſtigation will rather vex you. 


I ſhall aſk you no queſtions then, my Lotd, replied the 


* in a pet. 
or will I you, ſaid Phanor. 


I am under no apprehenſions from yours, my Lord, 
therefore do not fear to meet them. 

I candidly confeſs to you, that as the moſt ſcrupulous 
candour will be neceſſary, I have ſome dread, replied 
Phanor. | | 

Acknowledge then, ſaid Altemira, you at preſent 
deeply regret you ſacrificed your precious Taliſman, 
which gave you the happy power to conceal your 
thoughts in the Caſtle of Truth from Agelia, that beau- 
tiful fair one. | 

The Genius gave no anſwer but a ſigh ; and the Queen 
gave place to a fit of melancholy. 

The ſhining walls of the Caſtle now appeared, more 
than one heart was agitated, but they felt too late all the 
conſequences of ſo dangerous a voyage. They deſcend, 
proceed, and enter the fatal gates. 

On entering the Caftle, the firſt object that caught 
the attention of the Genius was the venerable Gelanor, 
the virtuous Philoſopher, whom he had left above eigh- 
teen years before in the Caſtle of Truth. Phanor haſtily 
leſt the Queen, glad of a pretext to be at ſome diſtance 
from her; and ran to ſalute Gelanor, with whom he re- 
tired into the Gardens, 

My Lord, ſaid the Philoſopher, who is this you have 
brought with you ? 

A wife I have married. 

A wife! Strange! Did you reflect well? 

Her virtue is undoubted. 


— 
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Many huſbands, my Lord, within theſe nineteen 
years, have I known enter this Caſtle with the ſame ſe- 
curity, and leave it convinced of their miſtake. 

Such doubts diſtreſs not me; Altemira knows the ef- 
ſects of this Caſtle, yet would come hither. I have 
little uneaſineſs concerning what I may know of her, 
but much for what ſhe may learn me. But tell me, 
venerable Sage, ſatisfy my curioſity. Time has not 

effaced Agelia from my memory ; and every thing 
ere recalls her remembrance——Did ſhe marry Nadir, 
when I left you? 
She did, my Lord, and that very hour, gave him the 
Taliſman ſhe had of you. Nadir, touched by ſo delf- 
cate and generons a procedure, determined never to 
queſtion her, and thus they paſſed three months in the 
moſt perfect underſtanding, _— My Lord, take a leſſon 
from them. WE. 

If the Queen inclines, I agree. 

As Gelanor and the Genius were thus converſing, 
Zeolide was walking with the Queen, and the reſt of the 
newly arrived travellers. The young Princeſs and Phi- 
lamir were a little before. After a moment's ſilence, 
Philamir ſaid, Ever fince I have been in this place, I 
have found an inſurmountable embarraſſment. I dare not 

ſpeak my thoughts; I tremble leſt what 1 fay here 
ſhould not ſeem ſufficiently warm. 

So then heretofore you flattered. 

Perhaps I did. | 

Baſe man ! half my feelings were not expreſſed. 

- What an enchanting ſpeech ! adorable Zeolide ? 

But, ſay, did you ever love me ? 

Tp alone I have loved: on you depends my happi- 
neſs. 

Enough, enough, replied the Princeſs. Yes, dear 
Philamir, we will prove, that even this Caſtle cannot be 
fatal to true Lovers; and that far from deſtroying, it 


increaſcs affection, by diſſipating all the doubts which is 
too often felt by a lively paſſion. 


While 
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While ſhe thus ſpoke, Altemira and Palmis came up ; 
Philamir left them, and the princeſſes ſeparated them- 
ſelves from the group of Courtiers that followed them in 
the gardens; and Philamir and Chriſel went into a thicket, 
at the entrance of which they ſaw a young woman ſit- 
ting on a bank. She was handſome, and Chriſel would 
go and ſpeak to her. The Prince ſoon found ſhe was 
but juſt arrived, and that ſhe no more than Chriſel knew 
how impoſſible it was to conceal her thoughts. He en- 
quired her name Aſema; ſhe replied. 

Your manner is whimſical and flirting, which is agree- 
able enough, ſaid Chriſel, thinking he had praiſed her ex- 
travagantly, and aſtoniſhed to ſee with what an air of ſur- 
prize and diſdain ſhe received his compliment. And 
ſo, ſaid he, you are a woman, and is not flattery agree- 
able. 

Is that your flattery : you think me ugly, perhaps? 

Ugly ! 17 uſt now ſaid, you are the moſt delightful crea- 
ture | ever law. 

You are fantaſtical indeed Sir, but it matters not ; for, 
I value Simple Honeſty. f 

You have a deal of penetration indeed Sir. 

Jam ſure at leaſt you have plenty of ſincerity. 

Lord, Sir, fincerity, I never ſpeak truth; it is all an 
air I aſſume to impoſe upon you. 

Chriſel could not ſtifle a laugh, and Aſema turning 
towards Philamir, ſaid, Why are you ſo very ſilent, my 
Lord ? | | | 

Why do you aſk? F 

As I would wiſh to make a conqueſt of you ? 

I cannot ſay I ever met a lady ſo ſingular. 

And you delight me exceedingly; I dare ſay you 
have ſtrong paſſions, and are eaſily impoſed on. 

I have heen in love. 


Very childiſhly I doubt not. Are you deeply ſmit- 
ten ? 
Deeply, and on my ſucceſs my happineſs depends. 


No doubt and it makes me happy. 
Why ſo? 


I like 
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I like vaſtly to ſet lovers at variance. Is your miſtreſs 
here ? 

Yes. 

I'll ſeek her out, and if ſhe is handſome enough to 
pique my vanity, will render you faithleſs. F ſhall walk 
this evening in the Orange-Grove ; and I tell you fo ex- 

ly, that you may come and meet me there. So ſay- 
ing, ſhe roſe, and Philamir going to detain her, faid, Do 
not you ſee by my air of affetation, I want to make you 
believe I think you a dangerous man, and conſequently 
ſhun you ? | 

She then very modeſtly retired. 

This lady, ſaid Chriſel, is really the moſt extraordina 
and odd kind of perſon I ever met. Women are al 
coquettes and decenful, but ſhe is the only one I have 
ever ſeen who was indiſcreet enough to own it; her wiſh 
to ſeduce, and her exceſſive imprudence, make her truly 
whimſical and original. Were I in your place, my Lord, 
I would not negle& to meet her. 

Is that your real opinion ? 

Certainly would you be ſo fcrupulous becauſe you 
are in love with Zeolide ?—Childiſh folly ! | 

What, replied Philamir, would it be practical to turn 
the brain of ſuch a coquetiſh girl as her? 

I doubt not, if you manage prudently. 

I have no ſuch plan—Yet I have a wiſh to attend the 
appointment. | 

The ſudden appearance of Palmis interrupted the con- 
verſation; ſhe had not yet an opportunity of ſpeaking 
alone with Chriſel, therefore, as ſoon as ſhe ſaw him ſhe 
approached, and the Prince left them together. Palmis 
was agitated ; ſhe dreaded to queſtion her Lover; and 
Chriſel, thinking about ſomething elſe, did not remark 
her perplexity. At laſt Palmis, fetching a deep figh, 
ſaid, Why are you filent, Chriſel? Are you thinking of 
me ? | 

No ſooner did he hear the queſtion, than aſſuming 
the moſt paſſionate manner poſlible, and tenderly kiſſing 
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the hand of Palmis, Chriſel replied, Oh ! no, I never 
think or trouble myſelf about you, I proteſt I do not. 

How! Faithleſs man, cried Palmis. 

Do you doubt my truth? Ah, Palmis, how unjuſt 
you are. Yes, ſaid he, falling on his knees, it has been 
my ſtudy to deceive you. Ambition and vanity alone 
have attached me to you. Do juſtice, Palmis, to your 
Lover, for he is incapable of affection; be comforted, 
be ſecure, and let theſe ſincere proteftations drive all 
doubts from your mind.——But why is anger ſo viſible 
in your looks? How have I offended you? And where- 
fore to-day will you not believe me Do you wiſh 
me to ſwear ? Oaths coſt me nothing. 

Wretch, cried Palmis, I can liſten no longer. 

Tears impeded ſpeech, and overwhelmed with excef. 
ſive grief, ſhe ſunk on a garden-ſeat ; Chrifel ſtill kneel- 
ing, feigned to weep. Do not you fee, ſaid he, how 
J pretend to ſhed tears: really, beauteous Palmis, you 
- quite weary me, and though you are naturally as unrea- 
ſonable as inſipid, 1 never before ſaw you ſo intolerably 
tireſome. 

Begone, ſaid Palmis, repelling Chriſel with indigna- 
tion, you give me horror. | 

There is, certainly, ſaid Chriſel, ſomething I cannot 
underſtand in all this: perhaps, ſaid he, with an air of 
freedom, you wiſh to break with me; if ſo, ſpeak.; there 
is no neceſſity for all theſe tears, this tragic tone; let us 
remain friends at leaſt; and this I wiſh, becauſe your cre- 
dit and favour may yet be uſeful to make my fortune. 

Palmis made no other anſwer, than by riſing with im- 
petuoſity; and as ſhe flew from him, darted a look of 
contemptuous rage at Chriſel. 

The Courtier ood confounded, and as he reflected 
on this ſtrange adventure, heard a tumult of voices. He 
walked towards the noiſe, and entered a verdant Amphi- 
theatre full of paſſengers newly arrived, to the number 
of about thirty, fitting on the graſs-banke, and forming 

| a circle 
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a circle round Gelanor. Chriſel, as he entered, aſked 
why they were all aſſembled ; 

My Lord, ſaid Gelanor, for theſe nineteen years I have 
done the honours of this Caſtle ; have neglected no- 
thing to make it agreeable to ſtrangers, and have only 
required one thing in return, which is, to follow me to 
this place, and anſwer a ſingle queſtion which I put to 
each perſon. 

And what queſtion is that, pray ? 

I only defire to know if they are happy. 

Well, and have you found many people ſatisfied with 
their condition ? 

Their names are all written in a book, and I amſt ill 
at the firſt page ; but, alas! we ought .not to wonder at 
this, fince Virtue and Reaſon alone can give happineſs. 

Have you begun your Catechiſm of to-day ? 

Ves; I have queſtioned nearly half this Aſſembly. 
Will you, Sir, be kind enough to anſwer me? 

Oh, willing. I have been very ſucceſsful at Court, 
made a great fortune, ruined half a ſcore women, who 
all before they knew me had excellent reputations ; and 
yet I am not happy, am weary of myſelf, enjoy nothing, 
but wiſh for what I do not poſſeſs, with an ardour that 
conſumes me. | 

Let us paſs on to another, ſaid Gelanor. What ſay 
you, grave ſtranger ? addreſſing himſelf to a little olive- 
coloured man with a diſdainful air. 

I am called a Philoſopher, ſaid the ſtranger, in an im- 
perious and dogmatic tone. 

Then, comrade, anſwered Gelanor, ſmiling, you are 
happy. 5 

I happy ! no indeed. 

And what prevents you ? 

Pride. I aſſociated myſelf with ſome others like my- 
felf, and among us we have formed a vaſt and hardy pro- 
jet. We wiſhed to reign and domineer over the miads 
of men; and we had a celebrated Magician for a Chief, 
who gave us a Taliſman, on which were engraved theſe 


three words, Benevolence, Tolerance, Philoſophy. My 
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friend, ſaid the magician, the virtue of theſe three words 
is ſuch, that to obtain your end, you have only inceſſantly 
to repeat them, and reſt faithfully attached and ſub- 
miſſive to your chief. With this Taliſman and my pro- 
tection, you will want neither knowledge nor genius; 
you may daringly ſay, and write all the extravagancies 
which ſhall enter your imagination, you ſhall have an ex- 
cluſive authority to reaſon wrong; be inconſiſtent, trou- 
ble eſtabliſhed order, overturn moral principles and cor- 
rupt manners, without loſing your conſequence ; if you 
are attacked make no „ beware of diſcuſſion, I 
permit inſults only, and declamations void of meaning, 
but no reaſoning ; keep conſtantly repeating the fame 
thing, Benevolence, Tolerance, Philoſophy. Should it 
be proved you are neither benevolent, tolerant, nor a Phi- 
loſopher, be not frightened, only repeat and cry: with 
more force and obſtinacy than ever, theſe three facred 
and magic words, Benevolence, Tolerance, Philoſophy, 
and you ſhall triumph over all your enemies, at leaſt as 
long as I ſhall live. So ſpoke this great enchanter, and 
his promiſes had their full effect; but, alas! we have 
had the misfortune to loſe a chief ſo worthy of our re- 
gret ; and ſince his death, the Taliſman has loſt irs vir- 
tue, and our empire is no more. Uſurpers as we are, 
our Partiſaus are vaniſhed, we can excite n more con- 
fuſions and are now forgotten. | 0 

This ſpeech the aſſumed Philoſopher concluded with 
a ſigh. . 
Zoram, one of Phanor's Courtiers, joined the compa- 
ny: hold, cried Chriſel, addreſſing himſelf to Gelanor, 
if you want to find a happy man interrogate this, whole 
mirth is ſo great it approaches folly, amuſing himſelf 
with every thing, enthulialtic aud whimfical—ls it not 
fo? | X 

Such are my pretenſions, he replied. 

Pretenſions! Are you not diſttactedly fond of hunting, 
painting, muſic, e | | 

I am fatigued with hunting; the beſt muſic in the 
world to me is uuly noiſe, and I have no taſte for paint- 
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ing; but I keep hounds, hire muſicians, and buy pic- 
tures ; that is, I ruin myſelf, to make the world ſuppoſe 
ol am entertained and pleaſed. - 

But come, no joking, ſay ſeriouſly. | 

This ſatisfies me, replied Gelanor ; and now let me 
queſtion this Lady, who is fitting in the midſt of that 
agreeable group of children and young Ladies. You are 
the mother of a family, madam, ſaid Gelanor? + 

My children are theſe around. * 

And are you happy ? | 

Say, my children, the queſtion is for you. 

When ſhe had ſpoken, her two eldeſt daughters, with 
tears of joy in their eyes, ran to her arms with the moſt 
tender expreſſions of gratitude ; and crying, with all our 
1 we love her. | 

And have I this day beheld a ha rſon ;—Sa 
a nr anue? 7 PPY pe * 

Eudemonia. 

Pray favour me with anſwers to a few queſtions. How 
long have you enjoyed the pure and affecting happineſs, 
of which you now preſent ſo enchanting a picture, 

Since I have been a mother. 

How do you live ? 

Very retired ; my children occupy my attention one 
half of the day ; friendſhip and ſtudy the other. 

Are your friends numerous ? 

They are not ; but they are faithful. 

Are you poſſeſſed of great riches ? 

I am not ; nor ever ſhall. 

Why? | 
Il have no taſte for pomp ; and know no other uſe for 

money, but to diſtribute. 

Are you very ambitions ? 

No, indeed? nut even for my children; for reaſon 
and experience have taught me, honours and wealth are 
not the ſource of happineſs. ' 

The Philoſopher took his book from his pocket, and 
with inexpreſlible joy in his countenance, inſcribed Eu- 
demonia's name. | 

Zoram 


diſdainful air, nor think what I fa 
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Zoram and Chriſel quitted the garden, and went to- 
wards the Caſtle ; the little Court of the Genius aſſem- 
bled in the Saloon; Ariſteus the fatiric and ſurly Cour- 
tier, already mentioned, was talking to the Queen, who 
was ſurpriſed to find he had loſt much of his moroſeneſs ; 
that his manners were more mild, and that he could ſay 
obliging things. Zoram and Chriſel entered the Saloon; 
the Princeſs was going to her muſic, and tuning her 
harp, Philamir ſat beſide her, and the ſorrowful unhap- 
py Palmis leaned languiſhingly againſt a pillar, thought of 
the perfidious Chriſel, and was mournfully ſilent. Chri- 
ſel approached Phanor, who was thoughtfully walking. 
Being deſirous of ſaying ſomething civil of the Queen, 
he followed the Genius, and as ſoon as he was near 
enough Altemira to be heard, ſtopped, and with a look 
of great complaiſance, addreſſing himſelf to the Genius, 
ſaid, how much the Queen ſhews her age to-day ; it is 
not poſſible to think ſhe is leſs than thirty- eight at leaſt, 

The Queen, though ſtill beautiful, was no longer 
vain of her perſon, but ſmiled. You flatter ſometimes 
Chriſel. 


That was my inclination at preſent, madam. 

Does my dreſs pleaſe you ? 

I diſlike it much ; it does not ſuit your age. 

Then with a molt obliging and gentle tone and man- 
ner, Chriſel, quite ſatisfied with himſelf, and with what 
he had ſaid, made his obeifance, and returned to the 
Genius. ; 

Zoram went up to Palmis, and, deſirous of awaken- 
ing her from her revery, by inciting agreeable ideas in 
her mind, ſaid, Good God! madam, your eyes are ſunk 
in your head, and how red your noſe is; you do not 
look handſome to-day at all. Nay, do not affect that 


y is flattery to de- 


ccive ; believe me, it is the truth: 


Zeolide was fitting, and preluding on her inſtrument; 
Zoram, in order to maintain his reputation for a connoiſ- 


ſeur paſſionately fond of muſic, haſtily approached, with 
L 3 every 
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every demonſtration of gladneſs. The Princeſs ſang, 
and accompanied herſelf; Zoram liſtened, and beat out 
of time, clapping as if he had been mad. Before the 
air was half over, he exclaimed, ſtill continuing his hand- 
applauſe, How wearifome, and tireſome it is! 

he Princeſs was a little difconcerted and ſtopped ; I 
am quite delighted, madam, ſaid he to ſee you the dupe 
of theſe affected tranſports; it was to act tranſport, 
that I made this buſtle. ; 

The reſt of the courtiers were aſtoniſhed to hear him, 
and abſolutely ſuppoſed poor Zoram was mad. Chriſel, 
who was | ery wap intimate with him, wiſhing to ap- 
pear afflicted for his misfortune, put on an air of tender 
amazement, and exclaimed, Poor Zoram, how happy J 
am to ſee him thus! I ſhall gain by it; I will this very 
evening ſolicit Phanor for his place. 

And ſo, taking Zoram by the arm, he left the Saloon, 
dragging him away. 

The Princeſs then aſked her lover, laughing, if he, 
like Zoram, thought the air fhe had been playing, inſi- 

id ? X 
. I was not attending, replied Philamir, ſomething clſe 
took up my thoughts. 

Zealide bluſhed with vexation, and Ariſteus ſaid, 1, 
madam, have not loſt a bar of it, and I think the air a 
very good one, and I am in raptures with your voice. 

Is it poſſible, Arifteus, interrupted the Genius, what 
are you becoming a. gallant flatterer ? g 

That I do not propoſe, he replied, but I am neither 
fo frigid nor —_— as I appear; I am ſomewhat croſs 
and wiſh to be thought fingular, for which reaſon I paſs 
my life in ſnarling and finding fault, entirely from a ſpi- 
rit of contradiction; befides, 1 have made it a law with 
myſelf, never openly to praiſe ror flatter, but on impor- 
tant matters, and not directly. 

How now ;—I conceive your meaning; pray, did 
you never flatter me. 

I pofſefs your eſteem, becauſe you believe I have not; 
yet love me, becauſe I really have; you believe, ſimply 

enough, 
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enough, that a man with a oy tone and blunt manners, 
cannot flatter ; you are ſuſpicious of other Courticrs, 
but in full ſecurity with me; but flattery can take vari- 
ous forms, nor is there more than one way to eſcape its 
ſeductions, and that is to be inſenſible to them. You 
love flattery, and I give it you; I naturally kate it, and 
had you deſpiſed it, I ſhould never have had this mean- 
neſs to reproach myſelf with; but thus only could I ob- 
tain your confidence ; if I deceive ſometimes, you farce 
me to it; and had not you corrupted me, I never ſhould 
have uſed artifice ; I feel how much I am debaſed, re- 
member it, am enraged at you, and regard you not, 
although your ſervant. : 

Get out of my ſight, infulent ! cried Phanor, with 
his eyes inflamed with fury, let me never. behold you 
again, 

Zeol e was ſadly affrightcd at theſe words, ſhe haſtily 
rofe, and, followed by Palmis, went into the gardens. 
Alas! ſaid Zeolide, I begin to find how fatal this Caſ- 
tle is; this unfortunate Ariſteus, who has done the State 
ſo many ſervices, is diſgraced and ruined, And have 
I any reaſon to be better ſatised? How did Philamir 
anſwer me? It was for him I ſang, yet he deigned not 
to liſten. What then did he think of? Ah! had I only 
enquired TI fay no more. Oh, Palmis, judge 
what I feel. WH 

I ſee nothing you have to complain of, replied Pal- 
mis, coldly. | | NT ORs 

What 1 "the indifference, the cruel diſdain of Philamir. 

You are ridiculouſly ſuſceptible, 

That is a ſtrange expreſſion. 

Alas! I have not the power to chuſe. 
me, madam. | 

You are not affected by my grief; I ſee you do not 
love me Ah! no doubt, it is impoſſible for perſons 
of my rank to be beloved for themſelves. How unhap- 

am 11! | 
11 The Princeſs could not retain her tears as ſhe ſpoke. 
You are unjuſt, replied Palmis; do not calumniate 
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human nature thus; if a Prince wiſhes to know whether 
the praiſes given him are ſincere, and whether he be 
really beloved, let him aſk his own heart; let him judge 
himſelf ; if he diſdains flattery, and is capable of friend- 
ſhip, he may be certain he has tender and faithful friends. 

Well, Palmis, I deteſt flattery, and love you. 

And I, madam, have vo friend in the world as dear 
to me as you are. 

Teolide auſwered Palmis by kiſſing her with tranſport. 
Be certain, henceforth, added Palmis, your rank can- 
not injure the ſentiments you are born to inſpire. In 
our ſecret converſations, your friendſhip and confidence 
ctlabliſhes a perfect equality between us; you are amia- 
ble, and have a feeling heart; I daily receive new bene- 
tits from you, and inclination and gratitude are the ſa- 
cred ties by which we are for ever united. 
| Oh, my dear Palmis, cricd Zeolide, how happy do you 
make me ? | 

You cannot now doubt of my* attachment, replied 
Palmis, and yet I fear this Caſtle ; 1emember, madam, 
that without condeſcenſion, without thoſe delicacies and 
attentions which come from the heart, friend{hip could 
not ſubſiſt. 

Zeolide aſſured Palmis, that nothing hereafter could 
ever deprive her of friendſhip and love. 

While the two friends were thus converſing, Philamir 
did not forget, that the coquette Azema had given him 
a rendezvous in the Orange-grove ; and it ſeemed fo cu- 
rious and amazing to read the heart of a woman of that 
character, that he had not the foititude to reſiſt the op- 
portunity ; beſides, I am certain, ſaid he, Azema can- 
not ſeduce me; Zeolide will know nothing of the affair, 
and conſequently will aſk no queſtions. The latter re- 
flection determined the Prince, and he immediately went 
towards the grove. Here he found Azema negligently 
extended on the graſs, and in ſuch a manner, as to leave 
a a pretty foot, and the half of a very pretty leg expoſed. 
| Her eyes were down-caſt, ſhe ſeemed loſt in a profound 
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revery, and did not appear to perceive the Prince, who 
gently approached. Hs ' 
Whenever the Prince came up to her, Azema affected 
ſarpriſe, and got up Have I frightened you, faid 
Philamir? | | | 
I wiſh to aſſume an air of modeſty and ſurpriſe, I have 
been waiting for you above an hour, in the ſame atti- 
' tude in which you found me; and I flatter myſelf, added 
ſhe, with down-caſt eyes as if ſhe was taken by ſurpriſe, 
my leg and foot were noticed. | 
The Prince ſmiling, ſaid he had never ſeen any thing 
more charming, and Azema hid her face with her fan. 
— What is your reaſon for that, ſaid Philamir ? | 
I wiſh you to ſuppoſe I am bluſhing. 
Pray what think you of me, ſaid Philamir ? 
I am pleaſed with you and wiſh to captivate you. 
I wiſh I had not been pre-engaged. 
If ſo; what then? | 
Why this would be a critical minute. 
Critical! ſay you; that is pretty. 
I have a feeling heart; I doubt I'd be in love. 
My imagination is warm which will ſuit you—lT know 
I'll captivate you. | 
I am rather doubtful you are ſo confident. 
I ſhall now let you ſee my arm, and for that purpoſe 
will take off my glove, pretending to be warm. 
The Prince then ſeeing one of her hands, replied, 
how elegantly turned and white. £4.06 
1 ſhall now pretend to be offended with the liberty 
you have taken, and pout, as you ſee; after which I 


will turn very ſenriucnel. _ _ . 
F She then drew away her hand with dignity, and wwonerf 
her back on Philamir.—— Will you be long in a pet, 

ſaid he? + $4 x dat » 

Juſt to draw your attention to my fine ſhape and flow- 
ing ringlets. | 
. Entertained with her ſchemes, Philamir exclaimed 

what flowing hair ! | 
| | "II | Philamir 
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Philamir in fact obſerved ſhe really had fine hair, an 
elegant ſhape, and one of the prettieſt faces in the world. 
After a moment's filence, Azema faid to him, if you 
had common ſenſe, this is the inſtant in which you would 
fall at my knees, at which I ſhould then appear agi- 
tated. 

The Prince could not withſtand the euriolity he had, 
to know how Azema would a& tenderly, and accoid- 
ugly did as ſhe deſcribed. ——So ! ſo! ded ſhe, and 
are you conquered ! uf 

Say, charming girl, what you now think? 

I am enrapt —— The Princeſs I have ſeen and' 
hate. — what will her vexation be, when ſhe 
ſhall know I have robbed her of her Lover, foe know it 
the ſhall ? and ſoon I will td her of it myſelf, for it will 
delight me to fee her deſpair.——She-is ſo beautiful, 
and ſo good, that they ſpeak of nothing here but of her 
bounty, charms, and virtue; but 1 will defame her 1 
will—if in my power her reputation ſhall ſuffer. 

While ſhe ſaid this ſhe was {truck with the indignati- 
on ſhe ſaw painted in the countenance of Philamir. 
What, Prince, ſaid ſhe, do you fuſpedt me of affectation? 
Think you there is any exaggeration in the animated 
ſentiments I wiſh to impreſs you with. 

- It were to be wiſhed, faid the Prince, rags that all 
the monſters of your ſpecies were _ to ſpeak with 
the ſame fincerity, that they mi — have * influ- 
ence to occaſion diſlike and dete 

* Saying this, he immediately - rb refleAiing fa 
he went on this adventure. Into what — ſaid he, 


might lity alone lad => perfon” of my from a 
— 5 — tar ſuch » woman could Art found 


myſelf kneeling to her; I deſpiſed her, was not her dupe, 
yet ſhe amuſed me; appeared charming, and had ſhe not 
diſcovered a foul ſo bafe and vile, Zeoli would ach an 
inſtant have been out of mind. 

Wich theſe reflections, Philamir turned with” 8 
choly ſteps towards the Caſtle, when Gelanor came from 
a Grove, and faid, Come hither, my Lord ; come, and 

if 
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if poſſible, ſtop Zoram and Chriſel from murdering one 
another. 

What is it you ſay? 3 

In paſſing two hours ago, acroſs the gardens, they 
mutually accuſed each other of madneſs ; but meeting 
with a gueſt, who informed them of the virtues of the 
Caſtle, they were terrified to think what they had ſaid 
to the Genius and the Queen, and went privately to 
concert what meaſures were beſt to take. From this 
converſation they learn, that they really had no friends 
ſhip for each other; each queſtioned, was forced to con- 
fels they had committed reciprocal wrongs formerly and 
recently, till they reſolved to fight, and are at preſent 
within a few yards of us. 

Shew me where they are, ſaid the Prince, I will at- 
tempt to reconcile them. 

My Lord, replied Gelanor, you know not how diffi- 
cult it is to effect an agreement in the Caſtle. 1 

The moment the combatants were beginning the at- 
tack, Philamir joined them. Forget paſt grievances 
— be reconciled. BP 

Chriſel inſtantly run towards Zoram with a 
grace, who met him with open arms. Zoram ſaid, with 
a ſmiling countenance, I here vow everlaſting malice. 

Chriſel immediately rejoined, So do I. 

How ! exclaimed the Prince? 

Notice his baſeneſs, cried Zoram; yet I have the 
ſame thoughts. | | 

Keep ſilence and be quiet, I entreat you, cried Phi- 
lamir; were it in my power, my Lord, anſwered Chri- 
ſel, to deceive, I would trick the traitor; but we are 
torced to ſpeak what we think, and cannot coaceal our 
mutual reſentment. I fee it is uſeleſs to {trive againſt 
the inviacible virtue of this Caltle, for I am obliged to 
ſpeak truth. I, who have carried the profound art of 
diſſimulation ſo far, the fruits of ten years labour are 
now gone. 

The firſt attack was yours Chriſel, ſaid Philamir; en- 
deavour therefore to ſay a ſingle word in excuſe to Z20- 

„ | ram, 


— 
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ram, who I am ſure will be moderate and eaſily ſatiſ- 
fied. 

If T ſhould attempt it, ſaid Chriſel, I will only widen 
the breach. 

Fight we muſt, ſaid Zoram, honour will have it ſo; 
deign therefore, my Lord, to be a witneſs of the com- 
bat. 1 flatter myſelf, that at the very firſt wound, how- 
ever ſlight it may be, you will run to part us. So ſay- 
ing, they again drew their ſwords, and the combat be- 
| Aſter a few minutes Chriſel was touched in the 
Fand. Stop, ſaid Philamir, it is ſufficient. 

With all my heart, replied Chriſel; however, my 
Lord, be explicit if you think it neceſſary. I am ready 
to go on. I am very much attached to life, but it is 
not ſo valuable as honour. ; 

Theſe are alſo my ſentiments, ſaid Zoram. 

p Part then peaceably, ſaid Philamir, honour is ſatiſ- 
ed. 

Upon this they went away, and Philamir returned 
towards the Caſtle. 

Phanor and Altemira had juſt likewiſe had a moſt diſ- 
agreeable converſation. Altemira, notwithſtanding her 
promiſes could not forbear to queſtion Phanor; and his 
anſwers had ſo ſurpriſed and angered her, that the Mo- 
narch and Queen almoſt came to an open rupture, they 
were not on ſpeaking terms, but in a very bad humour. 

The Princeſs ſeemed ſo reſerved and diſtant that Phi- 
lamir feared ſhe had heard of his adventure in the Orange 
Grove. The ſupper was far from cheerful ; the unfor- 
tunate Arifteus durſt not make his appearance, and Zo- 
ram and Chriſel ſhewed not the leaſt eagerneſs to make 
their court. Palmis, overwhelmed with grief, was ſor- 
rowful and filent ; the Queen and the Genius were plunged 
in a profound revery; and Philamir, dgvoured by 
inquietude, trembled as he ſpoke to the Princeſs, who 
would ſcarcely give him an anſwer. 

The day following, the Prince who had paſſed the 
night in reſſecting on his ſituation, determined to demand 
n explanation from the Princeſs. He went therefore 

| in 
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in ſearch of her, and as ſoon as he found himſelf alone 
with her and Palmis, he threw himſelf at ber feet, and 
ſaid, Oh! pardon me Zeolide; I ſee you know every 
thi I will therefore make a full confeſſion. _. 
What do I know, faid the Princeſs? 

The adventure I have had with Azema. x 

I never heard of it, but muſt now have the particulars. 

The Prince now fincerely repented his indiſeretion, 


but he could not retract; he was obliged to ſatisfy the 
jealous curioſity of the Princeſs ; was forced to own. 
that Azema might for a moment have miſſed him, had 


not her baſe heart appeared. 


So then, ſaid the Princeſa, had you got been i in this 


Caſtle, and could this woman have concealed the l 
of her mind, and the corruptneſs of her N 
"—_ have ſeduced you. 
orget, cried the Prince, this momentary crime ; my 
ntance is moſt ſincere ; you I love, and you only, 


She haughtily . and I renounce you for ever, 


unworthy man. 

With theſe words ſhe run to her chamber where ſhe 
ſhut herſelf up with Palmis. 

The Princeſs upon this gave free vent to her tears, 
and a thouſand times repeated Philamir was an ungrate- 
ful faithleſs man, who ſhe would never ſee more. 
Palmis long kept filence, but at laſt was obliged to an- 
ſwer. Alas l. madam, faid ſhe, what ſhall I ſay ? were 
I not here, I might pretend to feel. as you do, till you 
would attend and by degrees become reaſonable. 

Do you think me 2 ? 

I do, madam. 

You have little ſuſceptibility.” 

] have at leaſt experience. 


My regard for you is much diminiſhed by your notions, 


I vex and provoke you; I foreſaw I ſhould; you are 


under the dominion of 5 and 1 cannot theſe 
arguments you need. 


I cannot bear this—But let me "bel you attempt. his 
excuſe. 
I would 
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3 vould not be ſueceſsful at prefect, allow me to de- 
ne. 
J inſiſt on knowind your opinion. 
If you are determined, I think that in this affair you 
| have not common fenſe. Philamir is only twenty; a 
very pardonable curioſity, and not an intention to deceive 
you, led him to the rendezvous; that coquette is charm- 
ing; he for a moment forgot himſelf, was wrong, felt 
he was, and repented. This is the only error love can 
him with; he now knows coquettes, deſpiſes 
them moſt fincerely, has-a fincere love ed and de- 
ſerves to be forgiven. x 
He never ſhall. 


And do you expect perf fidelity 2 


1 do indeed—Love never can exiſt if not reciprocal 
and fincere. 
You are right; and therefore is the duration of love 


ſo fliort, it is not poſſible for a man to have as much de- 
* 


ciicy us an affectionate and virtuous woman; and the 
moſt tender Lover muſt ſoon be diſcarded, ” his miſtreſs 
has neither credubity nof patience. 
- You think me whimſical then? 
To an extreme; 
* | Have you not then pity for me? 
- 1 feel for you ; but when I compare your ſituation to 
mine, my compaſſion is not great. 
The Lover of a Coxcomb muſi expect no other. 
And thoſe who love“ a youth under twenty, ſhould 
by their account with eiter vexations than you have 
yet known. 
What a herd ned ſpeech ! 
*T'was you led me on. be 0 
I expreſſed my thoughts without e to ven 


or * you have done 2 much, which : Gen's remem- 
ber hereufter. u 
I ſhall never forget your | indifferente. 8 

Von have no juſtice nor reaſon in yo ener - 
ou 
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Vou go too far, interrupted Zeolide ; leave me; I ex- 
peed conſolation, and you aggravate my pains ; be- 


Pali vexed, retired without ſpeaking. 

Zeolide then melting into tears, Philamir has betrayed 
me, and Palmis loves me no longer. I have loſt them 
both at once But my mother remains. 

The Princeſs compoſed herſelf, and went to the 
Queen's apartment. Altemira was the beſt and ten- 
dereſt of mothers; Zeolide told her of all her ſorrows, and 
the Queen partook of her griefs, and even her reſentment. 
How guilty did Philamir eſpecially appear ! He had for- 
got Zeolide for a moment; but ſuch, ſaid ſhe, are men. 
Alas! did you know, my daughter, what confeſſions I 
have torn from your father's boſom. But Philamir 
is to me a thouſand times ſtill more inexcuſable; yes, m 
child, the greateſt wrong that can be done me 1s to af. 
flict thee; thy pangs are the only ones I cannot ſupport 
with courage; they diſtract me. | 15 

Dear mother, cried Zeolide, in you I find all the ten- 
dernefs I experienced before we entered this Caſtle, you 
are the only one whoſe kindneſs remains, EL RE 

No, my daughter, there are no illuſions mingled with 
the affections of nature; a good mother cannot ſpeak 
more than ſhe feels, nor paint tenderneſs more paſſionate 
then her heart really feels. 

Overcome with gratitude, the Princeſs claſped. her 
mother's neck; whilſt the tears of fhal affeQtion gladden- 
ed her maternal boſom, and mitigated one another's ſor- 
oss. . | 
| The Queen and her daughter ſpent ſeveral days in the 
company ot tach other; at laſt they conſented to receive 
the ſage and virtuous Gelanor. The Philoſopher incited 
a ſpirit of indulgence; the Queen admitted Phanor ; 
Zeolide went herſelf in ſearch of Palmis, and the two 
friends. renderly. embraced each ather. Explanations, 
however, in the Caſtle of Truth, could not diſſipate all 
the clouds that had riſen. Gelanor conducted Philamir 
to the feet of Zeolide. The P rinceſs wiſhed to aſſure 

Philamir 
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Philamir ſhe had forgotten the paſt ; but was forced to 
tell him her love was ſometimes leſſened, and that ſhe ſe- 
cretly preſerved a little reſentment and ſuſpicion. The 
Prince was grieved, and was obliged to own too he was 
ſomewhat vexed ; and had it not been for the remon- 
ſtrances and advice of Gelanor, the two lovers would have 
fallen out again; but they preſerved appearances al- 
though it was impoſſible to bring them again to their for- 
mer happineſs. _ : | 

Phanor having queſtioned Ariſteus circumftantially, 
learned, that if be had not been ſcrupulouſly virtuons, he 
had eftimable qualities ; at leaſt, that he poſſeſſed pro- 
bity and real patriotic ſentiments.—In Chriſel he diſco- 
vered a flattering and ambitious Courtier, but a faithful 
ſubjeR ; and as for Zoram, his foible was not wickedneſs, 
but folly. | 

Be conducted by my advice, ſaid Gelanor to the Ge- 
nius ; treat theſe Courtiers with indulgence, but grant 
them no more a blind confidence; let them henceforth 
find the only means to obtain your favour is by rectitude 
and virtue, and they will become new men. When 
Monarchs have arrived at an age of maturity, and to- 
wards the end of their reign, they are then the real for- 
mers of Courtiers, and they are either good or bad as 
the Monarch trains them. | 

The Genius took his advice, and recalled his three 
Courtiers, who had been ſhut up in a corner of the Caſ- 
tle ; but ſociety was no longer agreeable ; no perſon 
durſt open his lips, leſt he ſhould ſay ſomething imper- 
tinent ; and when forced to break this obſtinate ſilence, 
trembled as he ſpoke, and ſeldom uttered a word which 
was not either ill- timed or offenlive. All execrated the 
Caſtle, and the only pleaſure they could find in it was, 
to entertain themſelves with the many ſtrangers they ſaw. 

One night the Prince, more diſcontented with Ze- 
olide, and forrowful than ordinary, went to ſeek Gela- 
nor, and relate his new cauſe with grief. He had never 
been in the apartment of this venerable old man, but was 
conducted thither by an attendant. As ſoon as he came 

| | to 
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to the door, he opened it, entered, and ſaw a young 
beautiful lady, in long mourning robes, ſitting by the 
Philoſopher's ſide, holding a book, and reading aloud. 
Gelanor appeared embarraſſed at the fight of the Prince ; 
Philamir ſurpriſed, advanced towards the handſome la- 
dy, enquiring if ſhe was lately come. 

It is fix weeks, my Lord, fince I came. | 

Impoſſible ! fix wecks! and nobody yet mentioned 
your name; you have no doubt, lived concealed ; it is 
not elſe poſſible you could have been ſecret. 

Society I am forced to ſhun, and I am fond of ſoli- 
tude : I fee no perſon here but Gelanor, to whom TI liſ- 
ten, by whom I am inſtrued, and theſe are all my en 
joyments. 

Mirza, ſaid Gelanor, the Prince wiſhes to ſpeak to 
me. 

I am in no hurry, ſaid Philamir. 

But I do not wiſh to loſe him ; pleaſe leave us, Mirza, 

She immediately, laying the book on the table, mo- 
deſtly curtſied and retired. 

A charming lady, indeed! ſaid the Prince, grace and 
modeſty Why is ſhe in weeds ? 

She is a widow. 

How long ? 


Only about a month ; her huſband was very diſtrefſed 
when he came. 

[ doubt not beauty 1s not her only qualification 

Why do you not ſpeak ? 

Why do you enquire ? 

Nothing but curioſity. 

Be careſul of curioſity ; you are young, and know 
not whither it may lead you. 

My curioſity is harmleſs—But ſay, as to her mental 
qualiſications 

She has many. 

Every perfection? 

Was it to talk of her you came hither ? 

Any thing elſe I had to ſay was of no conſequence 
A repetition of old griefs. I am diſcontented; Zeolide 

is 
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is no longer the ſame ; her temper is quite altered, ver- 
ed, irritated at nothing Her reproaches are eternal 
I am tired of all this Mirza has an air of ſuch mildneſs, 
ſueh modefly—Is ſhe cheerful at times? 

What is the cauſe of that queſtion ?—Let us ſpeak of 
the Princeſs ; for never ſince I have inhabited the Caſtle 

of Truth, have I read a heart more noble, more pure, 
more loving than hers. 

Was ſhe very fond of her huſband ? 

Huſband !—Of whom do you ſpeak ? 


Mirza. 
Indeed, Philamir, you are unworthy of the heart of 


the moſt charming Princeſs on earth. What a difference 

| there is between your ſentiments and thoſe of Zeolide ! 
Among all the men here aſſembled, and many of them 
are amiable, Zeolide fees only you; all eyes are fixed on 
her, and I know two or three Princes who love her to 
diſtraction; Zeolide only is ignorant of their regard, or 
pays no attention to it. 

Sure, replied the Prince, I love none but Zeolide; 
and as” I ſhould certainly excite her jealouſy, were I to 
ſee Mirza again, I engage to come hither again no more. 

The Philoſopher much commended this intention. 
which the Prince kept punctually. 

Philamir left Gelanor, and viſited Palmis, for whom 
he had conceived a great friendſhip. Palmis had not the 
delicacy of Zeolide, conſequently could not always in 
her heart approve her manner of thinking. Being ob- 
liged to ſpeak as ſhe thought, when Philamir comp/ained 
of Zeolide, Palmis, though with regret, could not 
avoid owning Zeolide was rather ftrj. 

While they were thus converſing together, Zeolide 
unexpectedly entered. The Prince and Palmis bluſhed 
And 1 diſturb you it ſcems, ſaid the Princeſs. 

You do, ſaid Palmis. | 

Tell me of whom were you ſpeaking ? 

Philamir was complaining cf your unreaſonable con- 
duct. 

And wat ſaid you? 

I agreed. | 


And 
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And thus. you endeavour to encreaſe his ill opinion 
of me?—Were I really capricious and unreaſonable, 
ought my friend to ſpeak thus? and that to 

Remember, madam, we are in the Caſtle of Truth; 
could I ſpeak as I wiſh, my firſt care ſhould be to per- 
ſuade the Prince he is always wrong when he thinks any 
way to your diladvanta 

The Princeſs could make no anſwer, but was vexed 
and filent, Philamir and Palmis durſt not venture a 
word. At laſt, the Princeſs, heaving a deep figh, faid, 
you are really both of you very agreeable company — 
Of whom are you meditating, Philamir ? 

Of the beautiful Mirza. 

Who is ſhe? | 

A beautiful widow, I faw with Gelanor a 

And you are doubtleſs. m love wah her. 

It is Zeolide alone I love. 

You are deſirous to ſee the widow again ? 

I am not: to my love I facrifice my inclination to en- 
joy her converſation. 

| You! ſuppoſe me 1 then ! 

n 

s there no way of concealing m you 
know all my weakneſs ? 5 id 

Here ſhe burft into tears— Thus, cried the Prince, 1 
never meet- with oy * but complainings and tears 
from vou. 

No feoher had bs thus faid, ere he felt the effect they 
* neceſſarily produce in the heart of Zeolide, and fell 
at her feet, Zeolide rejected him with anger ; yous 
want of feeling, ſaid ſhe, is ſnocking.—No, you love 
me not; or, at eaſt you are incapable of love like mine 


—Are you not— 
I wiſh I could. 
| You then confeſs you do not love. 


Do not oppreſs me, T have not your refined feelings, 
but as T can I leve. | 


80, fo you only eſteem 5 — 
. | 0 
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I do not uſe the word Love, becauſe you have forbid 
den me. 

Yes, before we entered this Caſtle. 

On pronouncing theſe words, Zeolide bluſhed and 
turned away her head, to hide her confuſion. Philamir 
ſmiled, and ſeized the hand of the Princeſs, which he 
tenderly claſped between his own. Zeolide drew back 
her hand; pray tell me, ſaid ſhe, how it is poſſible, hav- 
ing only ſeen this very beautiful lady once, you are ſo 
very anxious to ſee her once more, 

Say not very anxious. 

You ſaid, that. to me you ſacrificed this happineſs. 

Though I did; yet had I the liberty of chooſing ex- 
preſſions I a Fe choſen another, 

Thus not ſeeing her is a ſacrifice. 

Surely ; ſhe is amiable, witty, and ber company would 
have given me pleaſure; I regret it, and your — 
I eafily obſerve. 

- Say you, my jealouſy, cried Zeolide, with extreme 
vexation, what expreſſions ! what language! Vet, 
alas! it is too true; | have been ridiculouſly: jealous, 
I conderan myſelf for it, and were we not in this fatal 
Caſtle, you had not known it. 
- few days after this converſation, as Philamir was 
— „ according to his cuſtom, in the Alley of Palm- 
perceived, at a diſtance, the beautiful Mirza, 

—_ agitated, She approached the Prince, and with 
a Taittulbed and timid air, exelaimed, Pardon me, my 
lord I am in great diſtreſs I bave been ſeeking 
a pocket-book, which I have loft above this hour z did 
”_ ſee it? 

I regret I did not, replied Philamir, as you are ſo 
much concerned for its loſs. 

My ſecret is in it. 

Your ſecret, madam ! 

I have been fooliſh enough to write down my. feelings 
in that book But I muſt ſay no more——Adieu, 
my lord, aud if by chance you ſhould find my pocket- 
book, deign to promiſe you will reſtore it to me, and 
above all open it not. 


I certainly 
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I certainly will not, but ſhould I find it, where ſhall I 
ſee you ? 

In this place, at this hour to-morrow. 

With theſe words ſhe left him, and as ſhe went, twice 
turned her head to look at the Prince, who followed her 
with his eyes, and when he loſt fight of her he ſighed. 

In vain the Prince endeavoured to find the pocket- 
book ; he ſearched the gardens round and round, but 
unſucceſsfully, As, about noon, he was returning to- 
wards the Caſtle, he met the three Courtiers Ariſteus, 
Chriſel, and Zoram, all in converſation. Surpriſed to 
ſee them ſo intimate, he approached and complimented 
them on the occaſion. Ah! my lord, cried Chriſel, 
we are united by our mutual apprehenſions. | 

How pray ? 

Treaſon againſt the ſtate would not have more infalli- 
bly ruined us——we cannot eſcape. 

What do you mean ? 

The Genius has this night defired us to attend the 
recital of a Play he has written. | 

Perhaps it is a good piece. 

Alas, it is execrable. It is ſix months ſince we heard 
it, and made him believe it a chef-d*ceuvre. 

I underitand your difficulty; Phanor has deſired you 
to hear it again, to judge of your ſincerity. 

No, no; he is perfectly ſecure, and that is the worſt 
part of the affair ; he believes we have flattered him on 
every poſſible ſubject, but only this. | 

Wherefore then read it again to you ? 

On account of alterations ; there are likewiſe two ce- 
lebrated Authors juſt arrived, whom he intends to aſtoniſh 
and confound, by ſhewing them his work. 

He will be engaged with them. 

True, but it is neceſſary to cry and laugh at this in- 
fernal piece; which is impoſſible here, for it would be 
immediately ſeen whether the tears were fiQtitious or not. 

An Author might be deceived perhaps-? Is there, in 
fact, a charm ſufficiently ſtrong to prevent an Am 

m 
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from being a dupe : Let us only be conſident, my friends, 
and I hope Phanor will not be able to judge by our coun- 
tenances. 

And beſides, added Philamir, his attention will be 
wholly directed towards theſe newly arrived Authors, 
who will ſpeak without apprehenſion, not knowing the 
charms of this Caſtle. 

My lord, you ſay well; and in order to keep them in 
ignorance on this ſubject till the reading is over, they 
have been taken to an apartment and feparate from the 
company. 

Came they together ? 

They did not; and as they deteſt one another, they 
are kept in ſeparate apartments. 

Phanor appeared and the ſubject was changed. 
You ſpoke of my Play, did you not, ſaid Phanor ? 

We did, ſaid Zoram, trembling. | 

I know well you were not f ing againſt it; for 
never ſhall I forget, how you were affected when you 
heard it firſt, To-day you will be ſtill more delighted, 
for I have made ſuch additions! ſo ſublime! our Au- 
thors will be ſomewhat ſurpriſed, and as they do not 
know the virtues of this Caſtle, I am certain they will 
teſtify as much jealouſy as aſtoniſhment. Will they not? 

Your wit will incite no jealouſy. 

You think ſo, becauſe of my high ſtation ! I aſſure 
you that is no impediment. Abaut a year ago, I read 
this very piece to a man of real wit, but who is himſelf a 
writer ; well, fir, he could not hide his jealouſy ; his 
praiſe was fo cold, ſo aukward, his perplexity ſo great, 
and his ſufferings ſo cruel, he really excited my compaſ- 
fion, The vanity of an author is abſolutely unaccount- 
able. As for me, I am juſt, and do not deceive myſelf. 
Often, in the courſe of my exiſtence, have I been deceived, 
but never on that ſubject; never was flattered there 
And the reaſon is, it is impoſſible. | 

The Genius's aſſurance and converſation made the 
Courtiers hearts ſhrink within them. After dinner, the 
Genius ſent to inform Learchus and Tarſis he was ready 

to 
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to receive them ; and the former arriving firſt, Phanor 
interrogated him concerning Tarſis. I hate him, repli- 
ed Learchus, though the principle of my hatred obliges 
me to diſſemble; I wiſh to ſeem equitable ; ſecretly I 
calumniate, publicly I praiſe him, but in an artful man- 
ner; it is only to convince the world, not to do him 
juſtice, 

Notice that! ſaid the Genius, whiſpering Chriſel, 
with a ſmile of penetration : ſuch is the envy of which 
1 juſt now ſpoke, and hence you may imagine how much 
know of the human heart. 

Immediately Tarfis entered, and, after a moment's 
converſation, Phanor unfolded his manuſcript ; the two 
authors placed themſelves oppoſite, Phanor thus pro- 
cecded. 

This play I muſt tell you Gentlemen, is capital. 

That information, replied Learchus, is cuſtomary ; 
a reading is ſeldom begun, till ſomething like this has 
firſt been ſaid ;3 but you need not fear, my Lord, we ſhall 
none of us ſpeak a word of what we think, the higheſt 
praiſes will be ſhowered on you. 

Tarſiz was aſtoniſhed to hear him: he could not con- 
ceive it poſſible to carry truth and indiſcretion ſo far. 

The Genius ſmiled—Yes, ſaid he, I can depend upon 
your ſincerity, and am well aſſured you will be obliged 
to praiſe what you ſhall hear. Know then, Gentlemen, 
you will melt into tears during the firſt and ſecond act, 
laugh at every ſpeech in the third and fourth, and be 
aſtoniſhed to find the fifth ſo ſublime. The ſtyle is 
elegant and pure, the characters natural and well ſuſtain- 
ed, the plot is artfully conducted, and the denoumeat in- 
Lmitable. 

Honeſt indeed, cried Tarſis. Authors uſually ſay as 
much, but it is in a far-fetched and ambiguous manner, 
For my part, my Loid, I like your proud plain way 
better; it is at leaſt more comic, and may bring modeſ- 
ty into faſhion. 

J acknowledge, replied the Genius, when I am at 
home, I cannot help ſpeakiog thus undiſguiſedly ; my 
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language may aſtoniſh, but you will ſoon ſee, however, 
there is nothing really ridiculous in all I have mentioned. 
Phanor then began to read, and, as it was neceſſary 
to weep during the two firſt acts, the Courtiers took out 
their handkerchiefs and hid their faces. The Genius 
ſtopped almoſt at every line: obſerve, ſaid he, how pro- 
found is that reflection! how original that thought ! how 
philoſophic this! and ſpoke ſo continually, during theſe 
interruptions, and between the acts, and praiſed him- 
ſelf ſo much, that his auditors had abſolutely no room 
to ſay any thing. The two Authors ſeemed very atten- 
tive, and finding the device of the handkerchiefs a very 
happy one, they made uſe of the ſame expedient and 
hid their faces. Phanor triumphed when he beheld all 
their handkerchiefs in motion at the end of the ſecond 
act. Come, come, gentlemen, ſaid he, the ſerious part 
is over, laughter now comes on. 

He then ſet the example, when he thought it was ne- 
ceſſary to laugh. How humorous this is, how full of 
wit is that, cried he every inſtant ; there are a few free 
firokes, and ſome double entendres, but theſe are the 
taſte of the age, and we cannot make folks laugh with- 
out them; to unite decency and wit is too hard a taſk ; 
and, for my part, I only wiſh to pleaſe, therefore do 
not perplex myſelf about morality and good manners, but 
facrifice them without ſcruple, whenever I am induced 
either by a witty ſtroke or inviting deſcription. 

That is nothing uncommon at all, replied Learchus, 
we do the ſame ; it is neceſſary, however, for form's ſake, 
though a work may be ever ſo licentious, to ſcatter a 
certain quantity of ſentiments through it, and moral 
phraſes; after the molt free and indecent traits, one is 
charmed to ſee an eulogium on virtue; ſuch a thing, is 
not expected in ſuch a place, but on that account the 
ſurprize ſtrikes the more, 

Doubtleſs, replied the Genius, and you will find-I un- 
derſtood this fineſſe; for my play ends with four verſes, 
which tell the ſpectators it has a moral purpoſe ; though 
I can aſſure you, without ſeeking to raiſe myſelf in your 
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eſteem, I had no other purpoſe but that of diſplaying mp 
ſuperior abilities. Now for the fourth act. 

Muſt we continue to laugh, ſaid Tarſis. 

So, ſo, I underſtand you, Phanor replied ; keep filence 
and attend. 

While he read the three laſt ſcenes of this act, Lear- 
chus and Tarſis ſeveral times endeavoured to burſt into a 
laugh; and the Genius, reclining towards Zoram, ſaid, 
ſoftly, do you not obſerve? envy will not let them laugh, 
only from the teeth outwards ; how the hag gnaws their 
hearts ; this is much more flattering to me, than all the 
praiſes they could poſſibly give, for my pride is equally 
delicate and penetratin 

When he finiſhed, . Genius roſe, rubbed his hands, 
and ſmiling, ſaid, theſe gentlemen will now explain them- 
ſelves, and we ſhall then know what ye think. 

My Lord, I am perplexed. 

Indeed ſoam I. 

I doubt it not, replied the Genius, in a rage. 

It is not eaſy, my Lord, to praiſe. 

For want of expreſſions, no doubt—this is the higheſt 

raiſe, 
— How extravagant and wild is this ? 

My third and fourth act are out of the common road; 

thus you ſee I did not exaggerate, when I told you you 

would find humour abſolutely run wild. It muſt be 
owned Chrifel, added the Genius, it is charming to hear 
all this ſaid in the Caſtle of Truth. — What think you, 
Tarſis? Why this filence ? 

However envious, my Lord— 

Well now! cried Phanor, tranſported with joy ; there 
Zoram, did not I predi& ?—You hear he is devoured 
with envy.—But why ſhould I longer abuſe the neceſſi- 
ty theſe poor people are under of ſpeaking what they 
think? I ought to be ſatisfied, and not ſeek to humble 
men too much to depreſs them. 

The Genius then ſent the authors away, converſed 
ſome time longer with the Courtiers, He aſked no 
queſtions for he bad no doubts ; he ſpoke only of his 
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ewn fame, and the vaſt ſucceſs his piece muſt have. So 
the Courtiers got off for a little terror. 

Whenever they gat by theinſelves, was I wrong, ſaid 
Ariſteus, to couceive hopes of eſcaping the danger ? 
Every illuſion vaniſhes here, except vanity, and that is 
more mighty than all the Magicians. Love itſelf is not 
ſo blind as an Author — by ſelf-conceit and 
vanity. 

The day follewing the Prince went to the Alley of 
Palm-trees, where he did not at firſt find Mirza, but 
walked about expecting her arrival. After he had walk- 
ed ſome time, he ſaw a ſheet of written paper on the 
p_ in a woman's hand ; he read, and was amazed to 

nd charming verſes, in which Mirza expreſſed for Phi- 
lamir a moſt violent paſſion. — Oh! unhappy and amiable 
Mirza, cried the Prince, this no doubt is one of the pages 
of that pocket book which thou didſt ſearch for with 
ſuch anxiety. The wind during the night has blown 
it hither.——Alas! is this then the ſecret Mirza would 
hide from me: This is a diſtreſſing diſcovery indeed? 

She immediately came in view, Philamir flew to meet 
her. Oh! my Lord, ſaid Mirza, I have juſt found my 
pocket-book, but there is a leaf gone. Heavens! 
what do I ſee, that very leaf in your hands And 
have you read it Unfortunate Mirza! now is thy 

diſtreſs at its height. 
When Mirza had thus ſaid, ſhe fell on the lawn, and 
ſeemed ready to faiat ; the Prince, quite beſide himſelf, 
knecled to aſſiſt her. Oh Mirza, cried he, with a Waden 
voice, into what a dreadful diſtreſs haſt thou plunged me ? 
Is it poſſible, am I indeed beloved by Mirza. 

Harſh Philamir, cried Mirza, ſince you have read that 
writing, the ſilence | had impoſed upon my lips is uſe- 
leſs ; it cannot now conceal my weakneſs, Yes, I 
adore you. Alas! you alone have taught me to know 
the moſt violent, the moſt imperious of all the paſſions; 
never ſhall I baniſh it my boſom. No, I feel it will fol- 
low, or rather precipitate me into the grave. Yaur's I 
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cannot be, your faith is plighted, death is my only re- 
fu . . 

Death ! ſay you! Heavens! cried Philamir, and ſhall 
I be the cauſe of your death ? Rather let — Oh 
Mirza! conceive the horror of my ſituation my en- 

gement is ſacred. 

Too well I know that, cried ſhe; and were you willing 
to break it, I never would conſent. Zeolide is worthy 
to participate your happineſs. Love ſhall never make 
me unjuſt. Often has Gelanor ſpoken to me of the 
Princeſs, and intereſted me in her behalf; not daring to 
ſpeak in your praiſe, I liſtened with pleaſure, to the eu- 
logiums of a lady ſo dear to your heart. No, Zeolide, I 
cannot hate thee, for Philamir thou ſincerely loveſt. 

Glorious ſentiments ; and do you not hate her! 

You could not be happy without her, therefore could 
my life fave her's, I would give it. 


Mirza, Mirza! how you fill me with aſtoniſhment ! 


Farewel, Philamir, my heart! you know I cannot for- 


bear repcating, and remember, / ſeat it in the Caſtle of 


Truth,. I ſtall love you to the laſt breath of life. In this 
boſom you will ever reign, and over a heart as virtuous 
and pure as it is noble and aſſectionate. Incapable of 
ambition and of jealonſy, I might bave made you happy 
iſ——Farewel, deareſt Prince, Farewel. 

Alas! cricd the Prince, this I cannot ſupport. Oh, 
adorable Mirza! do you then. mean to quit the Calle ? 
1 know your three months are expired, but three weeks 
I ara doomed to remain. ee 

Inſtantly would I leave this Caſtle, replied Mi: za, were 
not (zelancr ill; but to him my attendance is neceſſary, 
ard I mult lay. I infill, however, that you come not 
to his apartment; and I covjure you never to confide 
to any one, the fecret you thus have learnt by ſurpriſe. 
You cannot utter a fſeilthoud, but you can be ſilent.— 
Again, Prince, fa: wel for ever. 

\With theſe words, Mirza 1an with extreme precipita- 
tion; the Prince would have held her, but Mirza, with 
a commanding and me jeſtic air, forbade him to follow, 
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and Philamir was forced to obey. The charms of Mir- 
za's perſon and mind, and the admiration and compaſſion 
ſhe inſpired, did but too powerfully combat the fidelity 
he owed to Zeolide ; his vanity too was molt potently 
flattered : to inſpire love in the breaſt of a lady fo heroi- 
cally virtuous, was a triumph which Philamir could not 
help feeling. Love muſt rob the beauteous and ſublime 
Mirza of life ; the Prince could not doubt it : Zeolide 
might find conſolation. This was a reflection Philamir 
often made, yet he continued to love Zeolide. He 
t t the Princeſs much inferior to her Rival, but at 
the ſame time he found an unknown charm about Zeo- 
lide, which Mirza did not poſleſs Zeolide attracted, 
inſinuated, and was deeply engraven in his heart. Mir- 
za dazzled and inflamed the imagination; but ſhe was 
far above him: ſhe did not em apt ure but amaze. 

Afraid to diſcover the ſecret of Mirza, Philamir avoid. 
ed Zeolide as mach as poſhble ; and perceiving how 
mortally he dreaded to be alone with her, reaſon and 
pride equally bade the Princeſs not ſeek a flying Lover. 
After ſo much vexation, ſo many inquietudes, torments 
and ſtruggles, Zeolide began to ſuffer leſs ; ſhe had ſeen 
the vanity of her ideas, and love was nearly cxtinguiſhed, 

At length the three weeks were at an end, and the day 
came, when Philamir was to quit the Caſtle of Truth. 
Before the Princeſs was awake, Philamir went to the al- 
| ley of Palm-trees. He had a ftrong deſire yet again to 
ſee Mirza, and had written to conjure her once more to 
come, yet durſt not hope that ſevere Miza would con- 
ſent to receive his laſt farewel. How great was his joy, 
when he ſaw her ſuddenly appear. irza teſtified the 
utmoſt ſui prize at perceiving the Prince. She would 
have fled, but was withheld by Philamir. Ah, my Lord ! 
ſaid ſhe, I thought you had already quitted the Caſtle, 
and I came again to ſee this place ſo dear to me. 

You got my line then ? 

J did not, my lord; what line? 

The Prince was vexed to think he owed the happineſs 
of ſceing her again to chance alone, Every thing that 
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rratitude or tenderneſs could inſpire the Prince uttered. 
Micza wept, and diſcovered ſentiments ſo heroic, and 
at the ſame time ſo paſſionate, that the Prince fell en- 
raptured on his knees, and could only expreſs his admi- 
ration by his tears. The Prince juſt at this moment 
hearing the leaves ruſtle turned his head, but what was 
his aſtoniſhment and diſtreſs when Zeolide appeared? 

Zeolide, ſtruck dumb with amazement, ſtood ſilent; 
the confuſed Philamir durſt not ſpeak. At length Mir- 
za, addreſſing herſelf to the Princeſs, related her whole 
Rory. You ſee, madam, added ſhe, I have nothing to 

h myſelf with. Ido nct fear, that even my Ri- 
val ſhould read my moſt ſecret thoughts ; and I not only 
do not hate you, but have a lively ſenſation of what 
vour feelings muſt this moment be. I ſuffer as much 
from your woes as from my own. Philamir regrets me, 
this cannot be denied ; but it is you he loves, and were 
he to attempt to break his engagement to you, I would 

poſe his intentions. I am about to quit, and never ſee 
him more. The effort will coſt me my life, but to my 
love duty is ſuperior. | 

Can it be, cried Zeolide, that a paſſion which reaſon 
cannot approve, may become thus violent in a heart like 
vour's? Adieu, Philamir, continued the Princeſs, I 
reſtore you your freedom, and at length regain my own; 
but renouncing you, I renounce the married ſtate.— Be 
happy, and farewel. 

Stay, Princcſs, cried the diſtracted Philamir. 

Begone, my Lord, ſaid Mirza, with a languiſhing 
voice, go recover your miſtreſs, and abandon the wretch- 
ed Mirza! She no longer loves, I adore O! that 
with my heart I could reſtore you her, ſince without her 
life is a burden. | | 

How exalted a foul! Yes, Mirza, you deſerve happi- 
neſs ! Yet Zeolide ! I cannot determine my own 
feelings. 

Cruel Prince! do you doubt between a woman who 
abandons you, and the unfortunate affectionate Mirza. 
Should you, now hope has entered my heart, ſhould 
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* now abandon me, you will behold me expire. 
et what do I ſay? Heavens! I am diſtracted !—Alas! 
I cannot in this place hide my tranſports. 

Let me away, you ſhall not leave me, nor ſhall the beſt 
of her ſex be by me devoted to death. | 

What 1s this I hear! cried Mirza. Is life yet in 
view ?—— And will you love me? 

Philamir could not anſwer for his tears——away then, 
dear Prince, ſtop not a moment. Fly from this Calle. 

Thus ſaying, ſhe tranſported, pulled the Prince along 
with her, who ſhed a torrent of tears. They approach- 
ed the fatal gates of the Caſtle, when they were ſuddenly 


met by the venerable Gelanor; Mirza ſhuddered Fly, 
Prince, fly this old man, ſaid ſhe : hear him not! 
Stop, cried Gelanor ; you cannot fly The gates 


are ſhut. 

Mirza, at theſe terrible words, turned pale, her trem- 
bling legs ſcarcely could ſupport her Gelanor ap- 
proached, and ſeizing her by the arm Perfidious wo- 
man, ſaid he, return the Taliſman, or I will inſtantly 
deliver you to the vengeance of Phanor ! Mirza did not 
heſitate a moment, but taking the box cf cryſtal from her 
pocket gave it to Gelanor, who, turning towards Phila- 
mir, ſaid, Now liſten to that woman, for whom you have 
ſacrificed Zeolide ; ſpeak, Mirza, ſpeak, I enjoin you, 
cried Gelanor. . 

If it muſt be ſo, ſaid Mirza, I had but the maſk of vir- 
tue; ambition and vanity alone, inſpired me with a deſire 
to ſeduce this credulous and filly Prince. 

Begone, ſaid the Philoſopher, you have ſaid enough. 

She immediately withdrew : and the Prince, railing 
his eyes and hands to Heaven, cxclaimed, Wretch that J 
am! What have I done? Oh Zeolide? — Vet how could 
I conceive ſuch ſentiments and fo ſeemingly fincere a 
paſſion. 

Do you know how that happened: Pride - With a 
little leſs vanity you would have thought, however dan- 
gerous love may be, it is not a diſeaſe of which people 
die; you would have known, that not even compaſſion 
ſhould obliterate a promiſe ſo ſacred, 
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O my Gelanor ! What ſhall I do! become my Men- 
tor and Protector. 

Vou are not yet hopeleſs; the Genius is informed of 
every thing, and is this inſtant endeavouring to prevail 
on the Princeſs to grant you a generous pardon; he will 
come to ſeek you, when your appearance will be proper. 

In the mean time, ſaid the Prince, tell me how this 
Taliſman, which Phanor gave to the beauteous Agelia, 
could come into the artful Mirza's poſſeſſion. 

It was ſhortly thus, replied Gelanor—When Agelia 
quitted the Caſtle, as ſhe came to the gate, ſhe took 
this precious box from Nadir, and gave it me. Gela - 
nor, ſaid ſhe, I give you this Taliſman, on condition 
you never return it to Phanor ; and that you lend it to 
women, as often as by this means you can preſerve them 
from any great peril. Be you, henceforth the protector 
of the weaker ſex, in this dangerous Caſtle; and though 
you mult deſpiſe the guilty, yet grant them your pity 
and aſſiſtance. | 

The amiable Agelia thus ſpoke, I receive the Tali- 
man, and, conformable to her benevolent intentions, 
have, for theſe eighteen years, preſerved many wives from 
| the wrath and reſentment of their huſbands. I ſent 

- them the Taliſman, and they had too much intereſt to 
keep the ſecret, for me to fear the leaſt indiſcretion on 
their parts; each woman, with whom the box has been 
depoſited, returned it at departing ; and to this day the 
ſecret has never becn diſcovered. | 

It is about four months ago, as I was walking in the 
gardens, I perceived a beautiful lady, weeping. This la- 
dy was Mirza; who told me ſhe had arrived that morn- 
ing, and had learnt, by chance, the virtue of the Caſtle, 
I have a huſband, added ſhe, in a conſumption ; he has 
but a ſhort time to live; J have made him happy but 
have deceived him; ſhould he interrogate me, his laſt 
moments will become dreadfully miſerable, eber he dies 
be may take ſome method to be revenged. 
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Mirza got the Taliſman from me, and calmed her 
fears; and her huſband, about a month afterwards ex- 
pired in her arms, bleſſing heaven for having given him 
the moſt virtuous of women for a wife. Mirza, become 
a widow, conjured me to leave the Taliſman in her hands 
till ſhe departed, that ſhe might preſerve her reputation, 
which an indiſereet queſtion in the Caſtle might deprive 
> of, when this precious Taliſman was taken from 

She appeared fond of me; ſhe was amiable and wit- 
ty, and her company was not without its charms. I felt, 
however, how dangerous ſhe might be to others, ſince 
with ſo much wit and beauty, ſhe alone had the power 
of diſſimulat ion. I therefore required ſhe ſhou!d live in 
retirement; and when you arrived, I ordered her to 
avoid you. Her ſecret was in my keeping, and ſhe found 
it neceſſary to ſubmit. 

I became diſtreſt, and ſhe, under pretext of nurſing 
me, prolonged her ſtay. I ſaw yeſterday ſhe was agi- 
tated, and had my ſuſpicions, but ſaid nothing. The 
Phyſician had ordered me to keep my room a = days 
longer, which Mirza knew; but this morning I wiſhed 
to ſee the Princeſs before ſhe went, who related to me 
the heroic ſcene which jult had paſſed. I inſtantly ſought 
for Phanor ; he ordered the gates of the Caſtle to be 
ſhnt ; and as the Piinceſs was ignorant of Mirza's perſi- 
dy, we agreed not to mention the Taliſman to her; 
that you, my Lord, if ſo you pleaſe, may avail yourſelf 
of its virtues to re-eſtabliſh yourſelf in the love of Zeo- 
lide. 
Gelanor then gave Philamir the cryſtal box ; and at 
the ſame moment a ſlave came from Phanor to ſeek Phi- 
lamir, who, full of trouble and diftreſs, ran to the cham- 
ber of the Princeſs 

Whenever he ſaw her, he ran, flung himſelf at her 
feet, diſcovered the deceit of Mirza, and ſhewed her the 
Taliſman which he had laid upon the table; by hiding 
this ſtory, and keeping that Taliſman, ſaid he, I might 
have perſuaded you I did not go with Mirza, and we 
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reſiſted all her ſeductions; but though I cannot loſe you 
without the loſs of happineſs, I would prefer even that 
to deceit. Yes, Zeolide, I was ſeduced, inveigled ; I 
no longer have the ſame blind and impetuous paſſion, 
which I felt before our arrival in this fatal Caſtle; but I 
love you, as I ſhall for ever love you; without you I can- 
not be happy, and it is from you alone, of all the ladies 
in the univerſe, I expett happineſs. 

When he had thus ſaid, bis lovely Princeſs gave the 
Prince her hand, which be received with tranſport. 
The ſentiments you diſcover, ſaid ſhe, are worthy, and 
all I wiſh;z and did this Caſtle deſtroy no other illuſions 
than thoſe which nouriſh love, I ſhould not repent my 
having inhabited it; but the air we here breathe, is fatal 
even to friendſhip. Let us then away, Philamir, from 
this vile Caſtle, 

Immediately ſhe aroſe, and went along with the Ge- 
nius, her . and lover, to take their chariots. 

Juſt as they were about to leave the gloomy Caſtle of 
Truth, they ſaw, with inexpreſſible ſurpriſe, the cryftal 
wallz take another colour, loſe their tranſparency, be- 
come opaque, and ſuddenly transform 2 into por- 
phyry and marble of a radical white. 

The Sovereign of the Genii appeared ; and addreſſed 
the lovers thus : 

The Charm of this Caſile is at an end; and a new Pa- 
lace fitted for your reception ; in which the illuſions neceſſary 
for happineſs are to be found. May the Caſtle ef Truth 
imprint on your memery, the fatal ęſſed of jealouſy, and 
teach you to ſuppreſs the firſt ſugge M of fooliſh curiofity ; 
may you ever remember, that the ſoſt ties by which hearts are 
united, are Mutual Confidence _ Mild Concęſſions. 
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The Scene in the Country of the Sidonians, near to the City 
of Sidon. | 


EPISTLE to MADAME“ ,. 
Mavane, 


MAGINE how much I value a piece which you par- 
ticularly honor and prefer, and which you haye deign- 

ed to think meritorious. How often, while I was writs 
ing this drama, were you preſent to my imagination! 
Though far different in ſituation, was it poſlible, while 
tracing the character of the tendereſt of mothers, of a 
woman equa'ly benevolent and virtuous, - not uncea(- 
ingly to recollect fo auguſt, ſo affecting a picture, of thoſe 


high qualities I was endeavouring to deſcribe ? Happy 
the author, Madam, who is ſufficiently near ſo nacural, 
ſo noble, an original. How great his advantage, who 
thus can bchold virtue in all its efful zeace, aud obſerve 
traits equally amiable, * and ſublime. 

5 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


The follewving is the Story, talen from the Holy Scripture, 
which has furniſhed the Subject of the Widew of Sarepta. 


1 King of Iſrael eſpouſed Jezebel the daugh- 
ter of Ethbaal, King of the Sidonians, and, led 
aſtray by that Princeſs, worſhipped idols. The Prophet 
Elijah, by the command of God, declared to the King 
that, for ſeveral years, neither dew nor rain ſhould wa- 
ter the earth. Elijab, being perſecuted by Ahab, was 
obliged to fly and hide himſelf near the brook of Che- 
rith, beſide Jordan. After ſome time the brook dried 
up, there being no rain in the land; and the Lord or- 
dered the Prophet to go to Sidon, a city of the Sidoni- 
ans, Being come near the city, he met a poor woman, 

thering of ſticks: he aſked her for water to drink, and 
ſhe went ſtrait to fetch it. He called her back to beg 
a morſel of bread ; but ſhe anſwered, « As the Lord thy 
God liveth, I have not a cake, but a handful of meal in a 
barrel, and a little oil in a cruſe ; and behold I am gather- 
ing two ſticks that I may go in and dreſs it for me and 
my ſon, that we may eat and die; and Elijah ſaid unto 
her, Fear not, go, and do as theu haſt ſaid; but make 
me thereof a little cake firſt, and bring it unto me, and 
after make for thee and thy ſon ; for thus ſaith the 
Lord God of Ifrael, The barrel of mea! ſhall not waſte, 
neither ſhall the cruſe of oil fail, until the day that 
the Lord ſendeth rain upon the earth.” 


After this the widow's ſon died. Elijah raiſed him 
again, and reflored him to his mother, who ſaid to the 
Prophet, Now by this l know that thou art a man of 
God, and that the word of the Lord in thy mouth 
ii truth,” 8 
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She ſccketli wool and flax, and worketh with her hands, 
She ſtretcheth forth her hand to the poor, yea, ſhe reacheth ſorth 
her hands to the needy. 
Favour is deceitful and beauty is vain ; but a woman that fear- 
2th the Lord, ſhe ſhall be praiſed. 
Prov. chap. xi. ver. 13, 20, 30. 


SCENE I. 
The Widow ſeated at SY ſpinning, and her Son Ly 


The Widow, 
( Aſide, after having looked earneflly at her Son.) 


OW pale he is !——How fallen away Poor 
boy.—( Aloud). My ſon, doſt thou not find the 
28 air refreſhing, the day more ſerene than hereto- 
ore 
Son. I breathe with pain, and feel the ſun already hot 
and burning. 
Widow. Wilt thou walk among the trees? 
Son. I cannot walk. 
Widow, ( afide.) Alas! | 
Son. When, my mother, ſhall we again behold verdure 
and flowers ? | 
Widow. Now is the ſeaſon in which they uſed to ap- 
and flouriſh ; yet, now, we hear no more the war- 
bling of birds; bare are the trees, and the dry flowers 
fall in duſt on the ſcorched graſs ; fountains, brooks, 
and rivers, ceaſe to flow; in vain would we ſeek the 
cool 
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cool ſhade of the foreſt ; rain moiſtens not the earth, and 
plants and fruits, men and beaſts, all languiſh, all droop 
and die.,—Such are the plagues by which we are afflict- 
ed. Long too have they endured. —All nature is chang- 
ed ; the fatal revolution, at once, deprives us of rain, 
refreſhing rays, abundance and health. 

Son. And ſhall we then, my mother, no more behold 
the ſpring. 

Widow. Oh! my Son. 

Son. 1 ftill remember thoſe happy days when the trees 
looked ſo green, ſo beautiful the meadows. —Never ſhall 
J forget the water flowing from the well and falling from 
the high rock. Vonder it was, I ſee the place; but the 
water is no more, the rock alone remains, and as I look 
towards it, the fight makes me melancholy. The 
flowers too which I fo often have gathered with delight 
Our vine-trees, our olives, and our young lambs —— 

Widow. Alas ! dear child, thou, already, art fami- 
liar with woes unknown to infancy or youth; painful re- 
membrance and bitter regret. 

Son. And the bittereſt is, my mother, to recolle& 
how once your maidegs came about you, worked for you, 
waited on you, obeyed you. — Alas! now you are alone. 

das. Alone! Am l not with thee, my fan! 
Thou, to me, art every thing. 5 0 

Son. Could I but alf you in your labours I am 
old enough, and yet I want the ſtrength - 

Widow.' And doſt thou pity me? Doſt thou - weep 
over my humiliatious ? Thou! ſole object of all my in- 
quĩetude.— Oh, my ſon, ſtill ſhould I be happy, fill ſu- 
premely bleſt, would Heaven but reſtore thy health. 

Son. You weep —Do you not hope, my mother, to 
ſee me recover ? | 

Widow. Dreadful queſtion! Ah! did I doubt it, 
would it be poflible for me to live? 1 

Son. And yet I am very weak. Could you but lead 
me to the city, then would I go to the temple of Baal, 
and kneeling with you, my mother, pray to our gods. 

| FF:aow. 
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Widow, To our gods! —Ah! my ſon, them have I 
ceaſed to revere : long have I known the errors of our 
abſurd belief, and the worſhip of Baal Not virtue 
doth our religion inſpire, but vice it authoriſes. No, 
doubt not, my ſon, that our prieſts are impoſtors and 
our gods falſe. 

Son. Whom then ſhall we invoke ? 

IVidow. Him who hath created the univerſe. 

Son. But who ſhall inform us how to pay him wor- 

ſhip ? . 
— He himſelf hath engraven his worſhip in our 
hearts, hath inſpired us with the love of good, and the 
hatred of evil. Him we obey when we obey the. dictates 
of conſcience. | 

Sen. But how is he to be ſerved? How ſhould we 
pray unto him ? 

Widow. Alas! I know not; but the virtuous and ſub- 
miſſive heart, that deſires this knowledge, ought to pre- 
ſerve the hope that it ſhall ſometime be enlightened. 

Son. Him the Sidonians mult then offend ! | | 

Widow. Too much they have merited his wrath, by 
their crimes and inhuman ſacriſices. The dreadful 
dearth which now deſolates the land, ſickneſs and fa- 
mine, nay, all the ills under which we at preſent groan, 
are but, perhaps, the fearful effects of an unſeen power, 
whom I know not, and whom they diſobey. It is ru- 
moured that the original cauſe of all our misfortunes 
was the union of Jezebel, our king's daughter, with 
Ahab, King of Iſrael. Altars hath ſhe built in Samaria, 
and there our idols are worſhipped ; from that fatal mo- 
ment our calamities began. 

Sen. The gods of Iſrael then are wrathful againſt us! 

Widow. One God, alone, do the Iſraelites adore. 
From him, it is ſaid, they have received holy laws, he- 
gevolent precepts, aud commandments pure and juſt, — 
Ah! if it be true that the God of Iſrael commands us 
to be virtuous,” he ſhall be my God. 

Son. Hear yon, my Mother, how the wind whiſtles ? 


And yet how ſcorching !— What whirlwinds of duſt ! 
Widow. 
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Widow. A fearful tempeſt is riſing. —Let us go in, 


= The wind is louder. hick clouds are ga- 
thering. 

Widow. Let us make haſte.-Come, my ſon, lean 
upon my arm, 


Son. I cannot ſtand. 
R Widow. Oh Heavens! And am I too weak to carry 

thee ? 

Son. Do not weep, my mother. Help me, a lit- 
tle, and I ſhall be able to get to the door. 

Widow, (bearing him in her arms.) Come, dear boy. 

Son, (ſeepping [lowly with her.) What a ſtorm !—The 
trees bend and the branches break. 

Widow. Take courage, come. 

Son. Hark I hear ſtrange ſounds and groans ! 

IWidow. They come from the wood! 

Son. Some one, no doubt, is in want of help.-Run, 
my mother. 

Widow. I cannot leave thee here; when I have brought 
thee into the houſe, I will go. 

Son. Come, then, 

Widow, (opening the door.) 1 will preſently come 
back to thee. 

Son. Do not be uneaſy, I feel myſelf better. I only 
want repoſe : I will lie down and flcep. | 

Widow. ( Be ! 2 thy ſleep be ſweet and re- 
freſhing. (She Eiſſes on, s the door after her, and 
goes towards the wood.) PO F 


. 


: Widow. 

DEAR child, how many pangs, how many mortal 
inqupietudes doth thy preſent declining health occafion 
me! (Still advancing towards the wood.) The clouds 
diſperſe ; the wind abates. I hear no more thoſe 
plaintive cries which ſeemed to for aid. —Yet, cer- 
tainly, it was no illuſion. My whole foul was gaved, for 


I heard the voice of diſtreſs. {She flops and looks round.) 
—No 
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— No one can I ſee.— I will return to my ſon. Ah! if 
his ſleep be ſound and peaceful, how happy ſhall 1 be 
while I behold him tranquil and at eaſe !—Softly will I 
fit and work by his fide. Yet, no! at the whirl of 
the ſpindle he may awake, _—Silent | muſt look. I 
ſhall not be obliged to reſtrain my tears, they may flow, 
at leaſt, without conſtraint, for, ſleeping, he will not 
ſee them flow. ( She raiſes her claſped hands toward: 
Heaven.)—Oh ! Thou whom know do not, but whom 
to know I defice ! Thou who ſpeakeſt intelligibly to my 
heart! Thou who haſt created the heavens and the 
earth! Ah! what relief to my pangs, what delight to 
my ſoul, could 1 adore thee, pray to thee, invoke thy 
bleſſings on my child, and could I know my prayers 
were heard Only by thy works I know thee, thy 
infinite power : and, thy power being infinite, thou 
thyſelf muſt be beneficent.— Look down upon thy ſer- 
vant, enlighten her eyes, and reſtore her ſon to health. 
Innocent hath been my life, and truth my con- 
ant purſuit. No, thou wilt not reje& my prayers, 
thou wilt deign to inſtruet thy handmaid, and to pre- 
ſerve her ſon. Hark ! I hear the ſound of feet. 
Some one in the wood.—-I will run. (She goes towards 
the wood.) —A. venerable Seer approaches !—Weak and 
exhauſted he appears! Let me, if I can, ſupport his 
trembling ſteps. | 


SCE NE III. 
Widow, Eljah. 


Eljah. 

WHERE am I ?—In what wild place ? 

IVidow. You are in the land of the Sidonians, near 
the city of Sarepta. If you want reſt, come into my 
cottage. | 

Elzjah. Who art thou? 

Widow. A widow I am: an only ſon is all my wealth, 
and I live by the labour of my hands. —Plenty and hap- 
pineſs once were mine, nor did I make an ill uſe of my 
wealth; and, though now I am poor, yet I deſpair not. 

| Elijab. 
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Eljah. By what reverſe of fortune art thou thus? 
Widow. Public calamity. The earth deprived of dew 
and rain is become ſteril. The cares of agriculture are 
abandoned, becauſe they are uſeleſs ; and famine, that 
moſt dreadful ſcourge, has deſtroyed all rank and dif. 
tinction. The rich is now but as the poor; and the 
lords of large poſſeſſions die, like the indigent, for want 
of bread. The courtier, in his palace, learns, at length, 
the vanity of luxury and magnificence, and the real and 
ſolid value of Nature's gift. Such are the woes which 
deſolate and diſtract our afflicted land. 

\ Eljah. Oh people, blind, iniquitous and perverſe !— 
Break in pieces your idols, pull down your altars, the 
works of wicked hands and impious! Acknowledge the 
true God, the God of Abraham, Iſaac and Jacob, and 
he, long ſuffering and ever merciful, ſhall pardon you, 
and ye ſhall hve! 

Widow. What ſayeſt thou: The true God !—Him 
whom I would adore !—Canit thou inſtruct me? Know- 
eſt thou him? Is he thy God ?—He hears me not !— 
He ſeems in pain. 

Etjah. Strength forſakes me. Fatigue Thirſt. — 

Widow. Alas! all I have is a little oil and meal, 
which I preſerve for my ſon. 

Ehkjah. Hath thy fon remained many days, like me, 
without food ? | 

Widow, (afide, Leholding Elijah.) How pale !—He 
reels. IL cannot hehold him periſh—A nd, yet, my ſon ! 
ſhould he wake hungry—Alas! my rent heart 

Elijah. Help, help !-—My life is in thy hands! Help, 
help ! 

Wideew. Oh! my ſon !—Alas! venerable ſtranger, 
as the Lord thy God liveth, I have no bread ; nuthing 
have I but a handful of meal in a barrel, and a little 
oil in a cruſe. 

Eljah. Fear not; go and make me a cake thereof, 
and bring it me, and after make for thee and thy fon ; 
for thus faith the Lord God of Iſrael, The barrel of 


meal 
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meal ſhall not waſte, neither ſhall the cruſe of oil fail, 
until the day that the Lord ſendeth rain upon the earth. 

IVidow., He ſurely is a man of God, his words are 
inſpiration. Yes, his God is the true God, to whom 
all things are poſſible. I feel a power and a light divine 
a faith that fortifies my heart, that ordains me not to 
ſuffer this holy man to periſh at my door for want. 

Elijah. Go, I will wait for thee here; go, and doubt 
not the puiſſanee or the merciful goodneſs of the God of 
Iirael, | 
: Widow. Yes, holy man, what I have I will give unto 
thee. | | 


SCE NE IV. 


Eijab. | 

THIS woman is a Sidonian, uninſtructed, ignorant 
of the juſt and fublime law of Jehovah: From the love 
of virtue ſhe as Qh! God of my fathers, deign to 
make her truly worthy of thee ; ſhed the beams of di- 
vine truth in her heart, and multiply thy bleſſings on 
the benevolent, this hoſpitable widow, —What piercing, 
what lamentable cries are theſe ! 


(The Cattage door is open, and Elijah hears the Widaw, 
within, who exclaimt) ' 
Widow. My ſon! My ſon !—Oh ! my ſon! my ſon! 
Eljah. What misfortune ! What miſery ! 


SCENE Y. 
Elijab, Widow. 


Widow, (diftraftedly.) 

HE is gone !—"Tis paſt—My all, my life, my ſoul 
is fled !— Oh ! my fon, my ſon !—(She falls on a graſs 
bank beſide the door.) | 
Elyah. Is thy ſon dead? 
Widow. Thou, unhappy ſtranger, didſt detain me? 
breathleſs he lies! His laſt figh eſcaped and I received 
it not !—Oh! my ſon, my ſon! But I will return; 

, dead, 
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dead, 1 will flill gaze upon him, and expire by his 
e! 
Elijah. Stay—Liſten and be patient. A power ſu. 
atural comes over me, and reſtores me all my ftrength! 
nfortunate but virtuous mother, believe and pray : 
kneel with me and invoke the God of Iſrael. 

Widow. Wherefore invoke him ?—My ſon is dead ! 

Elijah. Vet, he can mans him live. * 

Widow, ¶ falling with enthuſiaſtic fervency on J 
Oh God ! Oh God! Oh > he 

Eljah. God of my fathers! Jehovab, omnipotent in 
mercy, hear my prayer; behold the ſiglu and groans of 
this poor widow, give her life, light, and happineſs. — 
Yea ! Thou hw me !—] feel thee !—Thy ſpirit is 
upon me (Ning haſtily towards the cottage. ) 

Widow, {riſing alſo.) Oh! may this—may this be! 

Elzah. Beware of doubt. Hope every thing, and 
follow me not. ( Eljah goes into the cottage.) 

SCENE VI. 

Widow. Hope! May I? Is it poſſible I may 1— 
What he, whom I have beheld dead, may he live again! 
Les, he may.—Great God, I cannot doubt thy power, 
or thy bounty ſupreme.—Yet, alas! what have I done 
to deſerve a miracle from thee ?—(She liſtens.) God of 
Mercy !—It is his voice —I hear him. —My fon ! My 
ſon ! ( Flies precipitately to the cottage door.) 


SCENE VII. and Laſt. 


Elijah leading the Son by the hand, Widow. 
: Widow. 


MY ſon! 


Son. (running into her arms and clinging round her neck.) 
Ob, my mother! 

Widow. And liveft thou! breatheſt thou! Do I be- 
hold thee ! Do I claſp thee in my N ( holding wm at 
arms length, and looking ſtedfaſtly upon him.) Yes! "Tis 
thee !—"Tis my fon 1 — Tis thee, and health blooms 


upon 
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upon thy cheek. (She falls upon her Inees to Elyab, 
who raiſes her.) Man of God! whole gracious image 
thou beareſt, whoſe miniſter of mercy thou art, now 1 
know that thy God is the true God, the God I ſought, 
the God whom, even in error, I adored! Inſtruct, 
enlighten me, tell me how I beſt may worſhip, beſt may 
expreſs, beſt may ſhow how fully I feel his goodneſs ! 

Eljah. Thy preſent gratitude is the ſacrifice and the 
worſhip which pleaſeth him beſt. 

Widow. And thou, venerable ſage, prophet of God, 

be thou my guide, henceforth thy precepts will I adore ! 
 Eljah. Adore Jehovah, Mere man am I, perſecuted 
by a barbarous king, an impious queen, to the deſerts 
I fled. Hither the Lord ordained me to come; hither, 
to thy ſuccour, his Almighty hand directed me. To 
Elijah he bath given the ; of explaining his law to 
thee, virtuous and benevoleat. The high crimes of the 
baughty Jezebel have kindled the wrath of the Lord; 
but, though to the wicked terrible, to the meek and righ- 
teous he is merciful and good. He hath reſtored thy 
ſon, to health reſtored him, and thee he will preſerve 
from that dreadful famine that doth affect this land. 
The oil and the meal, which thou reſervedſt for thy ſon, 
thy hoſpitality and faith would have beſtowed on me, 
who, though ſuffering, yet, to thee a ſtranger ; that 
oil and that meal ſhall endure ſo long as the dearth endures, 
ſhall give ſubſiſtence to thee, thy ſon, and all thoſe who 
ſhall hither come to implore thy pity. 

Widow. Bounty of heaven !—All ! may I ſuccour all? 
— It ſhall be my duty then to ſeek the wretched, —Oh 
happineſs unhoped ! 

Eljah. As durable, as pure ſhall it be; and, though 
thou dieſt, thy name ſhall never die. Thy hoſpitality, 
thy faith, and the rewards beſtowed on them by the 
Lord God of Iſrael, theſe, as examples, ſhall remain ſo 
long as the earth, the ſea, and all therein remain. 


As 


As the greater part of ADELA and THEODORE are 
Letters ſo connected on the ſubjet of Education, that a ſe- 
lefion of a few of them would be of little ſervice, it is 
hoped the folloxwing conciſe view of a very valuable part of 
her ſy/lem, will be acceptable. 


COURSE or READING 


PURSUED BY 
ADEL AIDE 
From the Age of Six Years to Twenty-two. 


DELATDE could read perfectly well at fix years 
A old 3 but then ſhe only read by the way of leffon, 
and did not underſtand what it was about. And though 
by that time ſhe knew the Hiſtory of the Bible, ſhe learn- 
ed it ſolely, by means of the Magic Lanthorn. She 
had allo ſome notion of Geography, which ſhe learned 
by means of Perſpectise Glaſſes ; and ſhe had ſeen Pe- 
kin, Canton, Moſcow, Kola, Sc. a thouſand times. 
She not only knew the capitals, but the principal rivers, 
and other things worth notice; which ſhe learnt in the 
ſame manner, by amuſing herſelf with Madame d' Almane 
and Miſs Bridget, in looking through the Perſpective 
Glaſs. She ſpoke French ard Engliſh equally well. 
Such were Adelaide's improvements, when ſhe arrived in 
Languedoc. Although ſhe appeared to have both pe- 
netration and ſenſe at that age, yet Madame d Almane 
did not think it would be any advantage to her to read 
thoſe little Tales, which are compoſed for children in 
their infancy. She thought it better to give her ſix 
months preparatiou ſor reading them, by teaching her 
to read little true ſtories {till better adapted to her capa- 
city, but which were not worthy the notice of the public. 
Madame a" Aluuaue had Eve or ſix ſets of theſe littie works 

printed; 
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inted ; but took care to conceal her being the author, 
ſhe arrived in Languedoc, ſhe waited for a pro- 
per opportunity to produce them; for ſhe would not 
give them to her daughter, but at the time when they 
might be uſeful. Adelaide was very impatient to read to 
herſelf; and her eagerneſs was encreaſed by deferring 
to ſatisfy it. — However, one day, that ſhe had been 
contradicting her brother, there came a pedlar to the 
Caſtle with books, one of which ſhe was permitted to 
chooſe : ſhe did not fail to take the only one which was 
bound; indeed it was in Red Morocco, with a gilt edge; 
when ſhe had purchaſed it, ſhe found it was called, The 
Hiſtory of Cephiſa, a charming little girl, very mild and 
— who never contradicted her brother phony life, 
e read this hiſtory with t delight; and t 
evening Adelaide aſked her rr har, and Ya and aſſured 
him ſhe would never more behave ill to him. A week 
after came another pedlar, and brought another book, 
which was a new leſſon . In ſhort, in fix months Ade- 
laide had read, and got by heart, all the little neatly 
bound books, in which were Madame P A'nune's hiſto- 
TICS. 
At ſeven years old ſhe bad read the Bible, the Con- 
verſation of Emilius, and Les Hockets Moraux, by 
Monſ. Monget ; which are pleaſing Tales in verſe, de- 


dicated to Mademoiſelle Orleans and de Chartres; theſe 
Adelaide 


* Madame d' Almane made uſe more than once of this in- 
dire method of giving inflrufion. When Adelaide {ft 
Languedoc to return to Paris, ſhe was ten years old, and 
during that Winter ſhe uſed every morning at breakfaſt to 
read aloud the Paris Gazette. During this Winter, ſbe 
read near ſixty falſe ſheets, which her mother had cauſed to be 
printed expreſely for her, and ſubſlituted inflead of the real 
news-papers ; Adelaide and Theodore read all theſe wvith 
nexpreſſille c. igbt. They contained plegſing hiſtories ; proofs 
| of great c:ur0ge, benevolence, filial aſſection, c. c. and 
many 6: her | ilar leſſons, which were thought neceſſary for 
the partic ular occaſions 
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Adelaide got by heart. At ſeven years and half ſhe 
read Plays and Dialogues for children, written by Ma- 
dame de la Fite, a work in two volumes, equally valua- 
ble and intereſting, as well for the uſe it is of to chil- 
dren, as by the wit and graces with which it abounds. 
At eight years old ſhe read the ſeven volumes des An- 
nales de la Vertu; La Geographie comparee, by Monſ. 
Mentelle, and a Treatiſe on Heraldry. By this time 
Adelaide began to write a large hand pretty well, and 
inſtead of giving her one fingle ſentence for a copy, ſhe 
had a different page every day. The firſt ſhe began with 
was le Catechifſme Hiflorique, which laſted her fix months; 
and the next ſix months ſhe wrote / Abrege de la Geogra- 
phie, by Monſ. le Ragois. 

At nine years old ſhe wrote de Þ Hiſtoire Poetique, 
and PInſtruction ſur les Metamorphoſes d Ovide, alſo by 
| Ragois; which laſted her till ſhe was fen, when ſhe read, 
and acted, five Comedies of the Theatre q Education 
Agar dans le Deſert ; les Flacons; la Colambe ; Þ Enfant 
Gate and P Aveugle de Spa. To theſe were added Ele 
ments de Poefs Francoiſe, three Volumes in Twelves, and 
Robinſon Cruſoe. By this time her leſſons for witing 
were an Abridgement of The Beauties of Hiſtory, as ſhe 
then began to write Ts gs which before ſhe could only 
ſpeak. When ſhe written her Engliſh copy, we 
made her read it in order to pronounce it properly ; and 
this taught her to read Engliſh ; ſo that one leſſon con- 
tained three, Writing, Hiſtory, aud the Engliſh Lan- 


e. 

At eleven years old ſhe wrote over again all thoſe booke, 
which we have juſt mentioned; and ſhe knew by heart 
the Annales de la Vertu ſo much the better, for having 
ſeen in the tapeſtries and magic lanthorns the moſt re- 
markable incidents in hiſtory. She alſo read at this age, 
Rollin': Ancient Hiflory, The Imitation of Jeſus Chrift, 
The Father's Inſtructions to his Children; and le Theatre 
de Compaltr oms. 1 


At 
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At twelve years old ſhe received the Sacrament ; ſhe 
read les Quotare fines de P Homme, by Monſieur Nicole; 
an excellent book, which, read in early youth, makes 
an impreſſion not to be effaced. Echard's Roman Hiſ. 
tory ; le Theatre de la Grange-Channel; and Macaulay : 
Hiſtory of England. | 

At thirteen ſhe read the Princeſs of Celues, Zaide, 
Cleveland, the Dean of Coleraine, Anecdotes of the 
Court of Philip Auguſtus ; the reit of the Theatre ¶ Edu- 
cation; a book on Mythology, by Madame d' Almane, 
and the Travels of Cyrus ; and in the courſe of this 
year ſhe wrote, for her copies, a Collection of Poems 
taken from different authors of the ſecond rank; ſuch 
as Bertaut, Godeau, Pavillon, Deſmahis, &c. At four- 
teen ſhe read Tremblay's Inflruftions from a Father to his 
Children, a good book, which contains a courſe of 
inſtruction well written upon all ſubjects; The Hiſto 
of France, by Jelly, &c. le Theatre de Marivaux, 1 
Spectacle de la Naiure, by Monſ. Pluche; Hifloire des 
Inſectet, in two volumes, and Lady M. W. Montague 't 
Letters. Adelaide began at this time to read Italian, 
which ſhe already ſpoke very well, and ſet out with 
the tranſlation ot the Peruvian Letters, and /zs Comedies 
de Goldani. She continued writing the Poems before 
mentioned, and began to auſwer the Letters written by 
Madame d' Aimane, as mentioned in the third volume, 
and alſo took extracts of what ſhe read. | 

At fiftcen ſhe read les Synonymes de Þ Abbe Girard, la 
Maniere de li:n penſer dans les ouvrages d'e/prit, one 
volume. Reflections critiques ſur la poi & ſur la peinture, 
by the Alle Dnubes ; Hiſtoire de Pierre le Grand; Lol 
taire's Univerſal Hiltory ; T keatre de Deftorch:s ; Te- 
aire de la Chauſee ; D. Quichaue; la Foctique de Mur- 
monte; Hume's Hiſtory of England, and the works 
of Metaſtatio in ihiir original languages; and this vear 
ſhe only wrote her copies with a maſter twice a weck; ſhe 
finiſhed the Anſwers to Madame d Almane*'s Letters; and 
made extracts from the Engliſh and Italian lillorics. - 

c 
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At fexteen ſhe read Virgil's Æneid and his Georgica, 
tranſlated by Mouf. Þ Abbe de P//le ; Madame Sevigny's 
Letters ; Fontaine's Fables ; Tranſlation of the Greek 
Theatre; Theatre de Crelillon, and ſome detached 
pieces, as Marlius, de la Fafſe ; Araine, and the Compte 
4 Effex, de Thomas Corneille ; la Metromame ; Ines de 
Caſtro ; the tranſlations of Plautus and Terence; Clariſ- 
ſa, and (Thomſon's Works in Engliſh 7 Tah: Feru- 
falem, Amintas and Paſtor Fidz in Italian. — This year 
Adelaide left off writing copies, and only wrote extracts, 
and made verſes. She alſo began again to compoſe 
anſwers to the Letters Madame & Almane la written; 
and in {ix months ſhe had written the forty anſwers. 

At ſeventeen ſhe read Yoltaire's Age of Lewis Four- 
teenth, and his Hiſtory of Charles the Tevelſih; the Po u 
of Madame Des Iloulie us; the Works of Grefet ; T hea- 
tre du Grand Corneille ; Theatre de Racine ; Theatre de 
I"ol:aire ; les Sermons de Bourdaloue ; aud Sir Charles 
Grandliſon and Pame/a in Engliſh ; with Arigſto in I ta- 
lian. She made extracts from Hiltory, and from 
Corneille ; ſhe read Yoltaire's Edition of the latter, in 
order to judge of it herſelf. When ſhe had made her 
remarks, Madame  Almane corrected her opinions, by 
ſhewing her Yoltaire's ; at the ſame time making her 
obſerve, that h:s were not all equally juſt*. Between 


eighteen 


* Among others his criticiſm on that beautiful imprecation 
of Camilla in Les Horaces ; and on that verſe in Rodogune 
— Fall on me Heavens, provided I am revenged. 
IV here he has this flrange note We know the Heavens do 
not fall. — This verſe in Rodogune is admirable, becauſe it is 
put in the mouth of Cleopatra, whoſe charafter it marks, 
und prepares us for the moſt atrocious ations. After ſuch 
an imprecation, ue are not ſurpriſed te ſee her ſacrifice her- 
if to her revenge.-—Take away this ſingle line and the cu- 
taſtrophe of Rodogune, the moſt beautiful on the Theatre, 
will appear no longer prol able. — The Author of Zaire oug t 
to feel, better un any one, the ſuperior merit of the ab»ve 

N | 
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eic hecen and nineteen ſhe read Theatre d. NMeliere; Boi. 
leau's Works; Regnard ; Dufreni ; the Poems of J. B. 
Rouſſeau . ; — de Miaſſillon; with the Spectator 
in Engliſh, and Petrarch in Itakan. 

After the marriage of Arclaide, Madame d' Alnane 
engaged her to continue her reading as uſual, which ſhe 
did at her toilet; aud as ſhe recerved no company at her 
houſe for two years after ſhe was married, ſne had time 
to purſue her ſtudies from eighteen and a half to twenty 
years and a half. She read during that time Letters 
on Education; Emilius and Odyſſey; Buffon's Netural 
Hiſtory; Telemachus, Flechier, Brſſuet, Mouſcarm ; tes 
Charaferes de la Bruyere ; Rochefoucault s Maxims; and 
in Engliſh, Pope's Works, aud Locke, including the 
Iliad of Pope fo elegantly trauſlated; with the Hiſtory 
of Italy by Gauiciardini, and the Works of Dante, in Ita- 
lian. ; 

From the age of /2venty and a half to trventy-two, ſhe 
read the Penfecs de Pa 270 Gil Blas; Memoirs o * the 
Niſtory of France; Amit s Works; Treatiſe on 
Wide by Charren ; Perſian Letters; and P Eſprit 
des Loix ; in Engliſh, Milton and Shakeſpeare, and in 
Itahan, La Feruſalem delivree. 

At twenty-two Madame d' Almane gave her a liſt of all 
the New Works which were worth reading ; and ad- 
viſed her to read over again the books ſhe had been ac- 


cultomed 


excellent line. e makes Oroſmanes ſay I am not jealous ; 
if I ever ſhouid be... this benutiful breeh implics a threat, 
ewhich prepares us for every thing that mary happen ; it an- 
nounces the character of Orofm. anes, and makes way for the 
cataſtrophe. Lake away this ſingle line from the Play, and 


the murder of Zaire will inſpire only aſloniſt ment end horror, 


and the cataſtrophe will appear no lone probable. 

* The great merit of Rouſſeau's Poems depend {cſs on his 
thoughts than on his karmony. It is neceſſary to have read a 
great deal of Poetry in order taſte the beauties of his ; and for 
this reaſon Madame d' Almane was not in haſte berſe! if to 
te give them her daughter. 
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cutomed to from ſixteen to twenty-two ; which would 
laſt her, with ſome additional books which it was necel- 
ſary ſhe ſhould be acquainted with, ſuch as Fortenelle's 
Plurality of Werlds, les Diſcours Academiques, and fome 
others, till ſhe was ſeven or eight-and-twenty. This plan 
of Study ſeems to be carried to a great length ; yet it 
does not take in many works of wluch there are extracts 
to be met with in the ſeven volumes of Annals des Verin ; 
ſuch as the Hiſtories of Scotland, Ireland, Germany, 
Poland, Turkey, Arabia, and Ruſiti, Ir is remark- 
able that this plan of reading, at the beginning, only 
required half an hour each day; and only three quarters 
of an hour from the age of thirteen to twenty-two, even 
ſuppoſing they did not read faſt. There are only two 
or three of the works which are voluminous; ® and 
there is not a year where one has more than fifty vo- 
lumes to read. It muſt be obſerved that Plays are read 
in much leſs time than other books, becauſe the names of 
the perſons take up a great part of the room. 
he ſtudies of Thewlure were much more extenſive. 
Many Latin Books, of which Adelaile never read even 
the tranſlations, as well as many bouks on Laws and 
Political Subjects, were compriſed in his reading. Yet 
there was not more time employed on that account. 
Theodore, from the age of ſixteen to twenty-two, read 
every day about two hours and a half. He learned nei- 
ther muſic nor ſinging; nor did he draw fo long at a 
time ts his ſiſter. When the weather was not fit for 
walking, Adelaide amuſed herſelf with embroidery, or 
other little works of that kind, and Theodore read, play- 
ed as billiards, &c. So that 7 heedore had read infinitely 
more than Adelaide; yet ſhe will meet with very few 
women who have ſo much knowledge as herſelf, or whoſe 
ideas are more clear and juſt; for ihe has learned and di- 
geſted every thing ſhe has read. 
A Mother, who wiſhcs to adopt this method of ſtu- 
dy ing for her daughter, and who at the ſame time does 
| N 2 not 


* Buffon's Natural Hilo, y, Rollin': Ancient Hiſſo 
and the Hiſlory of France. | *. 
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not intend her to learn Ergliſh or Italian, will have 
very little to alter. Tt will 2 be neceſſary to ſubſtitute 
tranſlations from the principal Works in thoſe languages. 
Therefore it will only be diſpenſing with ſeven books, 
which are not abſolutely neceſſary to be read, and which 
Adelaide had learned by her Copies from ten years old 
to thirteen. "Theſe books are the Beauties of Hiſtory ; 
Father's Inſtructions; Macaulay's Hiſtory ; the Travels 
of Cyrus; Lady M. W. Montague's Letters; the Pe- 
ruvian Letters j and Goldon's Comedies. Inſtead of 
theſe, you may take Mcdeles Militaires, in two vo- 
lumes, Hiſtoire generale des Voyages, abridged by Monſ. 
de la Harpe, twenty-one volumes; the Tranflation of the 
Fables of Phædrus; and Advice from a Mother to her 
Daughter, and to her Son, by Madame de Lambert. 
One may add more French books, if one does not teach 
them Engliſh, becauſe one can read much faſter in one's 
own language, unleſs one is quite perfect in others, and 
then it makes little or no difference. But when Ae- 
luide read Engliſh and Italian, they were not ſo eaſy to 
her as her own tongue; and therefore I have ſubſti- 
tuted for the foreign works, more voluminous Works in 


French. 


THE 


THE 


QUEEN OF THE ROSE 


O F 


F 


A COMEDY, 
IN TWO ACTS. 


La vertu ſous la chaume attire nos hommages. 
Caxpixnat DE Bente. 


THE PERSONS. 


"The Lord of Salency. 
The Prior of Salency. 
Monica, an old Peaſant of Salency. 
Gertrude, Daughter of Monica. 
Helen, Daughter of Gertrude, named a Candidate for the 
Crown of Roſes. 
— K named Candidates for the Crown. 
Baſil, the Son of Gertrude. 
Margery, a Neighbour of Gertrude 't. 


Mrs. Dummer, the Wife of a Grecer, ö in the Town of 
Noyon. 


Mary, 7; er of Mrs. Dummer. 
The Bailiff, a filent Perſon. 


Companies o 2 young Salencian Girls, Muſicians, Cc. 
The three Candidates ſhould be cloathed in white, with their 
hair hanging looſe. 
The SCENE i a: SALENCY. 
N 3 


—_"* 


THE 


QUEEN of the Rost of SALENCY *, 


AG: 1 
SCENE I. 


The Scene repreſents a large Chamber in the houſe of a Pra- 
* with the preſs on one fide. 


Margery, Helen. 


| Margery. 
| ELL, thark God, however, I have got back 

to the feſtival. | 
Helen. 


* The author imagines that ſome particulars about Salency, 
and the reſpectuble inflitution of the fejuival of the Roſe, will 
be read with pleaſure ; and it is impeſſil le to gratify the 
reader*s curigſity on that ſutjr# in a more intere/ling manner, 
han by copying a memorial written in favour of the inſtitution, 
. which appeared in 1774, ſigned by MH. Turget counſellor 
and M. Target atiorney, and from which the Author has ta» . 
ten every thing that relates to the Queen of the Rouſe and Sa- 
lencians. 

. * Thereis ſſill a part of the world where ſimple genuine 
virtue receives ful lic honours. It is in a village of Picardy, 
a place far diſlant from the politeneſs and luxury of great 
" cities. There an offefing ceremony, which draws tears 
from the ſpefators, a ſolemnity, awful from its venerable nn» 
* tiguity and ſulutary influence, has been preſerved notwith- 
* landing the revolutions of twelve centuries ; there the ſimple 
.* luftreof the flowers with which innocence is annually crows» 
« ed, ir at once the reward, the encouragement,and the emblem. 
Here, indeed, ambition preys upon the young heart, but it is a 

gentle 
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H-len. You have been a great while at Noyon ? 
Margery. Ves, indeed, owing to ny uncle's illneſs; 
but now he is almoſt recovered ; ſays he to me, Marge» 
ry, this is the eight of June, go your ways to — 
an 


« ovale uml tion: the prize is a hat Vecorated qwiih roſes. The 
© preparaiiens for « public verifiou ; the pomp of th: fefltval ; 
_ * the concourſe of people which it aſſembles ; their attention 
© fixed u modeſty, which does itſelf honour by its bluſhes ; 
© the ſimplicity of the reward, an emilem / thoſe virtues by 
© which it is vbcined ; the ffe inmate friendſbip of the rivals, 
« who, in heigbten ing the triumph of their queen, conctal in 
© the boitum of their werthy heert: the timid habe of reigning 
© in their turn : all! theſe circumſiat ces united, give a e 
* and ꝗfecting pomp to this ſingu.ar ceremony, which makes 
every heart to palpit te, every eve to ſparkle with tears * 4 
true delight, aud makes wiſilom the object of paſſiun. 70 
* be irreproathable, is not ſufficient : there it a kind of no» 
* bleneſs, of which proofs are required ; a nobleneſs not 
* of rank and dignity but of worth and innocence. Theſe 
« proofs muft include ſeveral generations, buy on the father and 
« mother's ſide ; * that a whole family is crowned upon the 
* head of one; triumph of one is the glory of the whole 3 
and the old man in grey hairs, who ſbeds tears of ſenſebility 
* on the victory gained by the daughter of his ſon, placed by 
her. fide, recurves, in effet, the reward of ſixty years ſpent 
in a life of a virtue. 

By this means, emulation becomes general for the honour 
© of the whole ; every one dreats, by an indelicate ation, to 
* dethrone either his ſiſler or his daughter. The crown of 
* roſes promiſed to the ma prudent, is expected with emotion, 
* diſtributed with juſtice, and eſtabliſhes goodneſs, redtitude, 
and morality in every family ; it mind the beſt people to 
« the moſt peaceful reſidence. | 

* Example, powerful example, as even at a diſtance 

* there the bud of worthy afions it unfolded, and the tra- 
« wveller in afproaching this territory derceives, before he 
14 « enters 
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and ſee the coronation, and come back tomorrow. 
Upon which, by my faith, I immediately fet out; and, 
by good luck, I fell in with a lady, the wife of a great 
grocer in town, who was likewiſe coming to the corona- 

tion, 


enters it, that he is not far from Salency. In the courſe 
of ſo many ſucreſſime ages, all around them has changed ; 
they alone will hand down to their children the pure inhe- 
ritance they received from their fathers : an inſlitution truly 
great frem its fempticity ; A under an appearance of 
weakneſs ; fuch is the almoſt unknown influence of hinours ; 
* fuch is the flrength of that eaſy ſpring by wehich all men 
may be governed : ſow honour, and you will reap vir- 
* fue. | | 

ue rec upon the time the Salencians have celebrateil 
this feflival, it is the moſl ancient ceremony exifling. If 
* ewe aitend to its oled, it ts perhaps the only one which ts 
* dedicated to the ſervice of virtue. If virtue is the moſſ 
* u/sful and eflimotl: advantage to ſociety in general, this gſta- 
* blibment, by evhich it is encouraged, is a public national be- 
« refit, and lelunes to France. — 

According to a tradition, handed down from age to 
age, St. Medard, born at Salency, proprictor rather than 
* lord of the territory of Salency, (for there were no fiefs 
« atthet time,) was the inflitutor of that charming feſtival, 
* ewhich has made virtue flour iſb fer ſo many ages. Ile 
. : 
4 
6 


.I > 0 


had h:izfelf the pleaſing conſideration of enjoying the fruit of 
his cim; and his family was honoured with the prize 
which he had inſlututed, for his fifler oliained the crown of 
© roſes. 
0 755 ding and valuable feflival has been handed 
aown from the fifth century to the preſent day. To this roſe 
is attached a purity of morals, which, from time immemoriat!,. 
has never ſuffered the /lighteſt blemiſh ; to this roſe are at- 
tached the happineſs, peace, and glory of the Salencians. 
* This roſe is tthe portion, frequently the only portion, 
which virtue brings weith it; this roſe forms the _— 
s an: 
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tion, and fie brought me along with her. O ſhe is a 
brave woman; ſhe made me prate to her all the way as 
we came along about Salency and the queens of the roſe. 
— She is come to lodge at the Prior's with ber little 

daughter. 


and pleaſing tie of a happy marriage. Even fortune is 
© anxiqus to obtain it, and comes with reſpect to receive it 
from the hand of honourable indigence. A poſſeſon of 
© twelve hundred years, and ſuch ſplendid advantages, is 
« the faireſt title that exifls in the world. 

An important feriod for the ſeſlival of the roſe was 
© when Louis the Thirteenth ſent the Marquis de Gordes 
* the captain of his guards, from the Caſtle of Varennes 
* to Salency with a blue ribbon and a filver ring to be 
« preſented from him to the queen of the roſe. It is from 
that hancurable epocha that a blue ribbon flowing in 
* flrcamers, ſurrounds the crown of roſes ; that a ring is 
* faltened 19 it, and the young girls of her train wear over 
* their white robes a blue ribbon, in the manner of @ 
* ſcarf. | 

In 1766, Mr. Morfontaine ſettled a yearly income of 
one hundred and twenty livres upon the girl then elected 
gucen e this income to be enjoyed by her during life ; and 
after her death, each ſucceeding girl, wvho ſhould be 
crowned queen, to have one year's income on the day of 
her cledtion. This noble gener»yſity can only be rewarded 
by the homage of the public; and honour alone at the 
worthy recompence. ; 

Some days before the feaſt of St. Medard, the inba- 
titants aſſemble in preſence of the officers of juſlice, where 
this worthy company  delilcrate upon the important buſie 
neſs of making a choice; in doing which they have ng 
object in view but equity. They know all the merits that 
give a title tn the crown ; they are acquainted with all 
Ve domeſiic details of their peaceful village; they have 
rot, nar cannot have, any uther intention but to le 
ia! : enthyhaſm and reſbe for the memory of the holy 

"© Rh | 


inſtitutor, 
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daughter Miſs Mary, a bold little girl; ah, marry, if 
ou was but to ſee her! ſhe is but ſeven years old—ſhe 
dx a great ſpirit, though ſhe is not very big. —But tell 
me, Helen, you are one of the candidates, are not you? 
| | Helen. 


1 inſlitutor, and the excellence of the inſbitution, are flill 
© in full force among them. They name three girls, three 
* virtuous Salencians, of the moſt efleemed and reſpedtable 
families. 

4 The A is immediately carried to - Lord of 
« Salency, or to the perſon appointed to repreſent him, who 
* ts free to decide * three RE 1 obliged to 
* chooſe one of them, whom he proclaims queen of the 
© year. 

© Eight days before the ceremony, the name of the ſucceſſ- 
ful candidate is declared in church. 

« Il hen the great day of the feflival arrives, which is 
* always the eighth of June, the Lord of Salency may 
claim the honour of condufling the queen to be crowned. 
On that grand day, ſbe is greater than all by em ſhe 
* is ſurrounded ; aud that greatneſs is of a nature which 
* has nothing in common with the uſual diſtinflion of 
* rank. 

* The Lord of Salency has the privilege of going to take 
virtue from her cottage, and lead her in triumph. Lean- 
ing upon his arm, or the arm of the perſon whom he has 
* ſubſlituted in his place, the queen ſteps forth from her 
« fimple dwelling, eſtorted by twelve young girls, dreſſed 
in white, with blue ſeorfs; and twelve youths, ww50 
* wear the livery of the queen + fhe is preceded by muſic 
and drums, which annownce the beginning of the proce/ſi- 
* on: ſhe paſſes along the flreets of the village, between 
" rows of ſpeflators, whom the feſival has drawn to 
Salency, from the diftance of four leagues. The public 


admire and applaud her ; the mothers fhed tears of joy ; 
* the old men renew their flrength to follow their beloved 
« gucen, and compare her with thoſe whom they have ſeen 
* in their youth. The Salencians are proud of the merits 

: 'F 
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Hu. Ves; I have been named theſe eight days, 
with Urſula and Thereſa. 
ITargery. O, I'll lay a wager you will get the crown, 


[1 


of her to whom they give the crown ; ſbe is one of them- 
ever, Me belongs to them, be reigns by their. choice, ſhe 
« reiens alone, and ts the only oljef? of attention. 

* The queen being arrived at the church, the place af» 
« pointed for ber is always in the mid}? of the people, the 
* only ſituation that could do her honour ; where ſhe ir, 
ere ts no longer diſtinctiuu of rank, it all vaniſhes in 
* the preſence of virtue. A pea, Placed in the middle of 
* the chiir, in fight of all the people, is prepared to receive 
* ler : her train runge themſelves in two lines by her 
* file ; fhe is the only oljeR of the day, all eyes remain 
« fixell upon her, and her triun-ph continuat. | 

* After voſpert the proceſſion begins again; the clergy 
* lead the way, the JL. ard of Salency receives her hand, 
* her train join, the people follow, and line the flreets, 
ie ſome of the inhabitants, under arms, ſupport the 
* two rows, offering their homage ty the loud:ft acclama- 
« tions, until ſhe arrives at the chapel of St. Medard, 
rt lere the gates are kept open: the good Salencians do 
not forſute their queen at the inſlaut 4when the reward of 
« virtue is goi''s to be delivered ; it is at that moments in 
* particular, that it is pleaſing to ſee her, and honourable 
« for ber to be feen: 
* The officiating clergyman Slaſſes the hat decorated with 
roſes, and its other ornaments; then turning towards 
the afſeml ly, he proncunces a. diſcourſe on the ſulje# of 
the feſtival. What on offe ing gravity, what an awful 
impreſſion, duct the lanouage of the prig (who in ſuch 
a moment celebrates the praiſer of wiſeli n, mate upon 
the minds of h's heaners.! He hol: the cr:qon in his 
hand, while virtue waits. Fnceling at lit fort! all the 
[pr Yators arc eu, tears in very eve, perſuaſion 
in every heart ; tres is the moment of laing traprefrons ; 


© nd 
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Helen. Why ſo? Urſula and Thereſa are ſuch good 
girls—O, I aſſure you, I ſhall not be vexed if either the 
one or the other gets the roſe. —Thereſa eſpecially, I 
love her fo dearly! You know, Margery, that we have 
always been like two filters, — 

p Margery. 
© and at that inflant he places the crown upon her 
© head. 

After this begins a Te Deum, during which the pro- 
© ceffion is reſumecl. | 

* The queen, with the crown upon her head, and at- 
* tended in the ſame manner as ſhe was when going to re- 
* ceive it, returns the way ſhe came; her triumph ſtill in- 
: erecfing as be paſſes along, till ſhe again enters the church, 
and occupies the ſame place in the middle of the choir, till 
© the end of the ſervice. 

* She has new homage to receive ; and, going forth, is 
© attended to a particular piece of ground, where crowned 
© inhocence finds expecting waſſals, prepared to offer her 
* preſints. They are ſimple gifts, but their ſingularity 
* proves the antiquity of the cuſtom ; a noſegay of flowery, 
* a dart, two balls, c. ff. 


From thence ſbe is conducled with the ſame pomp, and 


* led lack to her relations, and, in her own houſe, if ſhe 
* thinks proper, gives a rural collation to her conduttcr and 
Her retinue. 

« + This feſiival is of a ſingular Kind, of which there is 
© no model elſewhere. It is intended to encourage wiſdom, 
© by beflowing public honours, and for ſuch a purpoſe they 
© ought to be boundleſs. Where virtue reigns, there is no 
rival; and whoever wiſhes for diſlindlion in her preſence, 
© cannot be ſufficiently ſenfible of what is due to triumph. 

* The diſlinguiſbing chara@eriflic of this feflival is, that 
© every part of it is referable to the queen, that every thing is 
© eclipſed by her preſence ; her ſplendor is dire, not re- 
* flected; her glory borrows nothing from diflinion of 
* rank ; ſhe has no need of auy one to make her great and 
& reſpettable x 


FI 
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ALargery. Thereſa is a very pretty girl, very gentle, 
ubliging, and well brought up: but for all that, you are 
better than ſhe ; there is but one opinion on that head 
And then your mother, ſhe has had the roſe in her 
time, and your grandmother Monica has hkewife been 
crowned ; all that tells, and, marry, it is but right it 
ſhould. —To be ſure, there is not a more deſerving fa- 
mily than your's to be found in all Salency. our 
deceaſed father was a moſt worthy man! By the bye, 
I'll engage your brother Baſil is not a little pleaſed that 
Thereſa is a candidate; though ſhe ſhould not get the 
roſe, it is always a great honour to be named one of the 
three: it is as much as to ſay, ſhe will have it in a couple 
of years from this time. Baſil loves Thereſa, but your 
mother won't hear reaſon on that head ; ſhe has faid to 
me more than a hundred times, None but a queen of the 
roſe ſhall have my boy ; ſſie ſticks to her purpoſe. —Ah, 
you have a head of your own, neighbour Gertrude.— 
She is a notable woman.—But tell me, Helen, is your 
mother gone out? 


Helen. 


© reſpefable ; in ane word, it is the image . virtue which 
* ſhines, and every thing difappears before her. 

* The Paſtor * is as reſpefable as his flick it 
* By ſhowing himſelf the protector of a feſtival which 
* preſerves the morals of the people from the general con- 
* tagion, he performs the only character that is ſuitable 
* to him. It is pleaſing to have men to govern who are 
* upright, fimple, and induſtrious ; happy in their me- 
© diocrity, peaceable in their mutual dealings, of whom 
there is no example of a ſingle perſon having been car- 
© ried before a magiſirate ; men whoſe purity has never 
* been flained by a crime, never tarniſhed by a mean ac- 
© tion, never debaſed by a fingle condemnation ; men 
© whoſe humble dwellings offer to view, in the boſom of 
* aftive indigence, the virtue of both the ſexes united for 
* the common happineſs.” 

'* Mr. Sauvel, the Prior of Salency, by his morals, 
bis virtue, and his truly paternal love of his pariſhioners, 
is highly deſerving of this encomium. 
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Flelen. Yes, ſhe is gone to the Prior. 

Margery. Why truly, the Prior and the Pailiſf being 
the judges of the candidates for the roſe, they muit hear 
what every one has to ſay.—Bleſs me, I think I hear 
Gertrude at this moment; how ſhe is prating, I war- 
rant you, of all the fine things ſhe has to ſay on your ac- 
count Helen Cid this, and Helen did that O, 
I ſee her from hence — She won't forget to tell all the 
particulars of your behaviour to your grand mother Mo- 
nica, with what care you have watched aud attended 
her. 

Helen. No, no, my mother won't ſpeak of any ſuch 
thing ; what is there in that to boalt of ?—ls it poſſible 
any one could do otherwiſe? When one has a grand- 
mother, is it not natural to love her, and be careful of 
her, and perhaps— 

Mergery. Ah, no doubt; but, however, there is not 
a girl iu Salency more re ſpe & ful to her grund- mother tlian 
you have been to Monica.—For you have never been 
ſeen a holiday-making, nor dancing ia the Great Squme 
on Sundays, and all to ſtay at home with Monica; and 
yet you love dancing very well, and are only ſeventeen, 
Marry, at your age it is very edify ing—it muſt give 
pleaſure to every body—it well deſerves the * 2s 
And I too will go prefeutly to the Trio, and give in 
my depoſition as well as the reſt; I vill tell him all I 

have in my heart—and all the fine things I Kno of you. 
Helen. Dear neighbour, I pray you ſpeak to him of 
Thereſa, 

Margery. God forgive me, one would almaſt think 
you would be ſorry to have the crown. 

Helen, Ah, Margery, ſurcly I with for it more than 
any one; and you can't conceive how my heart beats, 
when I think that perhaps I ſhall have it this very day. 
I have not ſhut my eyes theſe eight days—1 ſay to 


myſelf, O what joy will be in our houſe, if I get the 
crown !—what fatisfation for my mother !—and my 
or grand mother, what will ſhe ſay !—it will make 
— twenty years younger! —0 dear, bow happy 2 * 
g 
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be! And my brother, and my god-mother, and my 
couſin Felix! how they will all rejoice !—and you may 
depend upon it, Margery, ſo will Thereſa ; for, though 
ſhe is a candidate, ſhe will ſee me crowned with pleaſure 
or will Urſula envy me; ſo that you ſee with 
what reaſon I ſhould wiſh for the roſe, fince my happi- 
neſs will give pain to nobody, and will be ſuch ſatisfaQti. 
on to all my family. | 

Margery. Without reckoning on a huſband within the 
year Eh, you need not bluſh; you very well know, 
that when a girl is crowned, it is as much as to ſay, that 
who ſhall have her? and all the young men in the vil- 
lage ſtrive who ſhall get her : the del portion in this 
place is the crown of roſes; and, by my faith, it is but 
natural that ſhe who is the moſt prudent ſhould be moſt 
beloved. The meu would be very great fools if they did 
not think ſo. But I believe I hear my neighbour 
coming. 

Helen. Yes, it is my mother. 


SCENE II. 


Gertrude, Margery, Helen. 


Margery, (to Gertrade.) 
GOOD day, neighbour 
Gertrude. Ha, goſſip Margery, what a day is this! 
It is twenty years this very day ſince I was crown- 
ed; I remember it as if it was but yeſterday ; how T 
trembled, and how anxious I was! till the very moment 
of the declaration I was as ſtupid as a block. But all 
that is nothing to the anguiſh of a poor mother who 
wiſhes the crown for her daughter !—It ſeems to me 
that I ſhall receive a thouſand times more honour by 
- the crowning of this dear child, than I had by my own. 
Ah, if you — how many pints of bad blood I have 
made within this fortnight, but more eſpecially ſince 
yeſterday !—Ah, Margery, none but a mother can con- 
ceive this? 


Margery, 
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Margery. However, about fix weeks ago you told 
me you was as good as certain that Helen would have 
the role. 

Gertrude. I was wrong to ſay ſo; there are ſo many 
girls in Salency as good as Helen !—God Almighty pu- 
niſh the proud, Margery ; that is a terrible thought. 
In ſhort, the nearer the time approaches, the more 
I am fearful. 

* Margery. Did you find the Prior? 

Gertrude, No, he was not at home but I ſhall go 
again. 

Margery. This is a buſy day with him. 

Gertrude. That it is, I promiſe you. 

Margery. Marry, he is a judge, and that makes him 
anxious. 

Gertrude. Then he is ſo conſcientious, -A nd beſides, 
he loves us all as if we were his own children. 

Margery. They would give all the gold in Peru that 
he would never leave Salency. 

Gertrude. O, that is very certain. — The dear worthy 
man May heaven preſerve him to us !—But, He- 
len, tell me where is my mother? | 

Helen. She is in bed, and ailecy—She did not cloſe 
her eyes all laſt night. 

Gertrude. She is in ſuch anxiety about the coronati- 
on Ah, I with to heaven ſhe may not fall ſick ?— 
{Turning round. Who is that jabbering at the door: 
Go and fee, Helen. 

Helen, (opens the door.) It is Thereſa, mother. 


SCENE 
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SCENE III. 


Thereſa, Gertrude, Margery, Helen. 


T hereſa. | 

MRS. Gertrude, I come to let you know that the 
Bailiff is at home, if you chooſe to go there. My mo- 
ther aad Urſula are gone there already. : 

Gertrude Thank you, my dear, I am juſt going. 

There/a. The Square is already filled with ſtrangers, 
and gentlemen, and fine ladies. 

Margery. I mult go and fee all thix— 

Gertrude. Come, goſſip Margery, give me your arm, 
you ſhall conduct me to the Bailiff, for I am ſo agitated 
I can ſcarcely walk; I fecl as if every thing was turning 
round with me. £ 

Margery, {giving her her arm.) Come, come along 
neighbour, I will ſuppart you. 

[ T hey go out. 


SCENE IV. 
Helen, T hereſa. 


Thereſa. 

SO, we are at laſt alone; I am glad of it, Helen, for 
Jam very impatient to have ſome converſation with you 
about our adventure of laſt night—l have been thinkin 
of it again and again ever fince, Oh, how have I re- 
pented the leaving you to ſhift for yourſelf !——Tf it is 
known, my dear Helen, I ſhall be a ruined girl. —— 

Helen. Come, come, make yourſelf eaſy ; I have pro- 
miſed to keep your ſecret, and you may depend upon it 
I ſhall not fail, 

Thereſa, Do you ſee, Helen, it is not that I want 
the roſe ; all the tillage expect that you are to have it, 
and there is not one who has a word to ſay to the con- 
trury. I likewiſe very well know that Urſula ſhould 


be preferred to me; but, however, I have been named 
a candidate, and, to be ſure, that is a great happineſs. 
— Helen, 
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—— Helen, I will tell you all ——Bafil !—In ſhort, my 
mother will be very proud if I ſhould be married to Ba. 
fl— Baſil, the ſon, the grandſon, and. the brother of 
queens of the roſe, for it is certain that yon are going 
to be one: but if this unlucky affair is known, all will 
be over with me; I ſhall be ſtruck off the liſt of candi- 
dates, and excluded for ever from the roſe ? it would 
kill my mother, and me too, Helen—To think of it 
only, makes my blood run cold! 

Helen. Excluded from the roſe !—Do not ſay fo, 
Thereſa, it is dreadful to hear it mentioned. —And, af. 
ter all, what is your crime ?—You was fearful, you was 
tired, there was a long way to go, and you durſt not 
venture to return through the wood when it was dark as 
pitch—that is all— 

Thereſa. And the worthy action I left you to do 
alone !—But you. had the courage to take the poor old 
women all the way home to Chaumi !—I am very forry 
however, Helen, that this is no: known for your ſake; 
bur, thank God, it is not neceſſary for your gaining the 
roſe.— O dear, when I think that you was obliged to 
come back through the wood after it was dark night— 

Helen. I was very much afraid when I was there; and 
all goſſip Margery's ſtorits of ſpirits came into my mind! 
I had not a drop of blood in my veins. 

Thereſa. And then there is old goody Magdalen, who 
died laſt Saturday, that uſed to go there to gather leaves. 

Helen. She came in my head more than twenty 
times.— ; 

Thereſa However, you did not hear any thing? 

eln. To be ſure, every now and then 1 heard a 
noiſe of leaves Fri, frou, fri, frou, all about my ears 
— juſt like one gathering leaves. | 

T hereſa. 1 it was the ſoul of poor Mag- 
dalen.— However, you was very happy that you did not 
ſee her Nancy and her mother were talking of her the 
night before laſt — | 

Helen. Yes, I remember it very well—They ſaw her 
in the ſhape of a great white ſheep. | 

Thereſa. 
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Thereſa. Yes, a ſheep as large as a calf, as Nancy told 
me For my part, I ſhould have died with fear. —But 
tell me, at what o'clock did you get home? What did 
your mother ſay ? | Þ 

Helen. Ah, Thereſa, that you might not ſuffer, I 
told a lie for the firſt time in my life That is what it 
coft me. I got home by nine o'clock ; my mother was 
quite benumbed with fear : And why fo late, Helen, ſays 
ſhe ? And why have yen come home without leaver ? And 
tere is Thereſa ? All thoſe queſtions confounded me; 
but I anſwered her as we had agreed: Mother, ſaid I, 
I left Thereſa hard ly ; my aſs fell into the ditch, and we 
were I den't know how long before wwe could get him out; 
and likewiſe ſome other reaſons. I was very glad to find 
my mother believed this; yet, after all, I was uneaſy to 
ſee her give into it.— It went ſo to my heart, Thereſa, 
that I could not help crying. —Aud pray, how did you 
manage 2 | x , 

Thereſa. I returned by the little path at the back of 
the village, which is fo Fall of nettles that nobody paſſes 
that way, and got home to our houſe by leaping 
over the garden-hedge, that no one might ſce me; then 
1 hid myſelf in our — till it was night, where I was 
as much-afraid as if I had been in the wood; there I 
thought of you, I repented having left you, and O how 
I ſobbed and cried '—1 ſaid to myſelf if I had had more 
courage I would have bcen with Helen, and we ſhould 
both have returned to the village, holding up our heads, 
and proud of what bad happened !—And, inſtead of 
that, Helen muſt conceal her worthy action, that fhe 
may conceal my fault. And I cried, God knows how 
bitteily I cried ! —At laſt, when it was night, 1 went 
out again through the garden; and returning home 
along the village, told my mother the ſame ſtory you 
told your's, | 

Helen. Nobody ſaw us come back ſeparately, and the 
cod woman of Chauni does not know our names: ſo 
that our adventure can never he diſcovered ; and I ſwear 


to 
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to you again, my dear Thereſa, that as long as I live I 
will never open my lips about it, let what will happen. 
T hereſa, (embracing her.) O, Helen, how I love 
ou |! 
: Helen. Come, come, you do not love one that is un- 
grateful. —But I think I hear a knock at the door.— 
{ She cries) Coming, coming.— 
Thereſa. God forgive me, it is certainly the Prior“ 
voice !—Yes, indeed, it is he—and the lady from Noy- 
vn, the grocer's wife that brought Margery along with 


her. 


SCENE v. 
Prior, Mrs. Dummer, Mary, Helen, Thereſa. 
Helen. 


DEAR me, how unlucky that my mother is gone 
out ! | | 

Prior. Good-day, Helen; this is Mrs. Dummer, 
who is come from Noyon to ſee the feſtival. 

Mrs. Dummer. And to get acquainted with the can- 
didates. 
Prior. Theſe are two of them. 

Mrs. Dummer. I muſt embrace them; what charming 
girls! [ Helen and ay” curtſey. 

Helen. I pray you, Thereſa, go and ſee if you can 
find my mother. — | . 

Thereſa. I run. [She goes out. 

Mary, {pointing to Helen.) Mama, is not this ſhe that 
is to be queen of the roſe? 

Helen. O Miſs, ſure J am not the moſt deſerving. 
Mary. O mama, beg Mr. Prior to give her the roſe— 

Mrs. Dummer. Yes, yes, to be ſure that will do the 
' buſineſs. 

Mary. Marry, however, ſhe is the prettieſt, and by 
much the faireſt ; the reſt are all black as any thing. 

Mrs. Dummer. But harkee, Mary, you do not love 
little Dido, our neighbour's daughter. 

Mary. No indeed, ſhe always ſcratches me, I don't 
love her at all. 


Mrs. 
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Ars. Dummer. However, ſhe is very pretty, and very 
falr.— 
Mary. But ſhe is as wicked as I don't know what. 
Mrs. Dummer. It is then much better ta be good 
than to be pretty. | 
Mary. But can't one be pretty without ſcratching ? 
Mrs. Dummer. Yes, ſure. . But beauty goes off, and 
goodneſs laſts : beſides, it is by being good that a little 
girl makes her papa and mama pleaſed with her; it is 
goodneſs that makes her loved; you plainly fee then, it 
is by that alone ſhe can deſerve to be rewarded. 
Mary. O yes, that is but right, I ſhall remember it. 
So then, mama, ſhe that is the beſt girl is to be the 
ueen. | 
, Mrs. Dummer. Certainly. But, Mr. Prior, you pro- 
miſed me, that in this houſe you would ſhew me the 
greateſt curioſity in Salency. 
Prior. That is true. Well, ſee here, look at this 
preſs it contains ſome very valuable riches. — 
Mrs. Dummer. What is it? 
Mary. O, I wiſh they would open it. 
Prior. Helen, can we bave the key? 
Helen. 1 will go and ſee if my grand-mother will give 
it me. þ 
Mary. Mama, will you give me leave to go with her ? 
Mrs. Dummer. Yes, yes, go along. | 
[ Helen takes Mary by the hand and goes out. 
Prior. This family, Mrs. Dummer, is in fact one of 
the moſt conſiderable in Salency ; if you knew the piety 
and charity of theſe people !—and how they are reſpect · 
ed by all the village !—tor here, it is virtue only that im- 
preſſes with reſpect. 
Mrs. Dummer. You are very happy, Mr. Prior, to 
have the care of ſuch good ſouls. | 
Prior. I expreſs my thanks to heaven for it every day 
of my life. Only think, Mrs. Dummer, that during the 
twenty years I have lived here, I have not ſeen one bad 
action committed; I have not known one diſhoneſt man! 
—To give you an idea of the purity of their manners 
and 


[ 
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and morals, I muſt acquaint you with the reaſon for 
their having refuſed the roſe laſt year to a young girl, 
She was perfectly prudent and modeſt, indeed there is no 
inſtance of one being otherwiſe here; but ſome witneſſes 
depoſed, and indeed it was proved, that ſhe had paſſed al. 
moſt a whole working day in idleneſs, and her brother 
had ridiculed an old man; and ſhe was unanimouſly ex- 
cluded. 
Mr. Dummer. So the faults of relations are like. 
wiſe taken into the account ? N 
Prior. Ves, truly; which is the cauſe of the roſe 
keeping the boys, as well as the girls, in awe : you will 
evidently ſee, that the fathers and brothers mult be at- 
tentive to their own conduct. For inſtance, that very 
young man ] juſt now mentioned to you, who contributed 
to the exclufion of his ſitter, was juſt on the eve of bein 
married, and upon this the relations of the girl broke off 
the match. 25 
Mrs. Dummer. O, I underſtand you; ſo the queen 
the roſe procures honour to the whole family 
P. io. Certainly ; every individual is flattered with 
the thought of having contributed ſomething to the 
gaining of the crown. | 
Mrs. Dummer. But there is one circumſtance which 
perplexes me; are they Salencians who depoſe againſt 
the candidates ? 
Prior. Yes. 
Mrs. Dummer. Does not that occaſion reſentment 
and hatred among them? | 
Prior. By no means. Without the moſt poſitive 
proofs no depoſition would be received ; it is neither eu- 
vy nor averſion that depoſe, but a noble deſire that the 
roſe may not fall to the ſhare ofa perſon whoſe merit is 
doubt ful.— The deſire of honours and riches frequently 
occafiun odious crimes and cabals ; but this roſe, this 
ſimple, rural prize, offered to virtue, can only inſpire a 
Jaudable emulation, and ſerve ſtill more to purify thoſe 
innocent hearts that burn with zeal to obtain it. But [ 
hear 
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hear Helen coming. — Ha, the worthy Monica, her old 
grand- mother, is with her. 


SCENE VI. 


Prior, Mrs. Dummer, Mary, Monica, Helen, Thereſa. 


Monica ſupported by Helen, who has hold of Mary by the 
4 hand on the other fide. 


Prior. Good day, mother Monica ; how do you do ? 

Monica. Thank you, Mr. Prior, e'en but fo ſo.— Mar- 
ry, by next Louis's day, I ſhall be fourſcore, and. that 
is an age to make one feel ; my limbs fail me, and I can 
ſcarce walk. | 

Mrs. Dummer. Set a chair for her. 

Menica. Thank you, madam, I will e'en fit down 
then with your good leave. ( Helen places a chair near the 
preſs. Monica fits dowrn.) | 

Prior. Mother Monica, we ſent Helen to beg the 
key of your preſs. 

Monica. Why, truly, I don't give the key of our trea- 
ſure ſo readily to ſuch young folks; it will be time 
enough when ſhe-is a queen of the roſe, if it pleaſe God 
that I live to ſee that day; but I have brought you the 
key ; here it is, Mr, Prior. 

Prior“. Now, Mrs. Dummer, you ſhall ſee the faireſt 
family-titles that exiſt in the world ; look here. 

Mrs. Dummer, (louking into the pref.) Ha! what is 
that under all theſe little niches of glaſs? 

Prior. Dried crowns of roſes. 

Monica, O ves, they are dry, for ſome of them have 
been there much more than a bundied years ! 

Mary. O. Mama, it is pretty—they are juſt like a 
ſhrine for relics. 

Prior. Well, Mrs. Dummer, you don't ſay any thing. 

Ars. 


* Theſe particulars are not invented; they are berſealy 
true, as well as all that is ſaid in this piece relating to the man» 
ners and cujloms of the Salencians. 
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Mr. Dummer. I am quite confounded !—How is this ! 
Have there been as many queens of the roſe in this fami- 
ly, as I ſee crowns here. 

Monica. Ah, madam, there are many more ; I had 
another daughter, who is dead, who had a number of 
daughters ; all the crowns of that fide of that houſe are 
wanting; and then, my father married again, and his 
children, as was but right, have inherited ſome of the 
crowns ; we have only thoſe of the direct line. 

Mrs. Dummer, ( ſtill looking to the preſs.) They all 
have labels. 


Prior. Yes, the names of the queens are written upon 
theſe labels. 

Monica. Mr. Prior, you, who know all this as well 
as your Pater-noſter, ſhow madam the crown of Mary- 
Jean Bocard ; it is the oldeſt, I believe. 

Prior. Is it not at the top of the preſs ? 

Monica. Yes, can you reach it! 

Prior. Yes, yes, I have it. Let us ſee the date: 
( He reads,) Fifteen hundred and twenty. 

Mrs. Dummer, (Holding the crown which is under a 
glaſs.) One thouſand five hundred and twenty 

Monica. That is a valuable piece, is it not? 

Mary. (looking at the Crown.) What! 7 that a 
roſe? How it is changed ! 

Monica. Helen, ſhow that of 93 Javelle; it 
itands belowẽ 

Helen. Ves, grand - mother 

Monica. Catharine Javelle was my mother's ſiſter, 
and died very young : her ſtory is comical. 

Prior. Tell it us, mother Monica. 

Monica. You mult know then, ſhe was waſhing linen 
at the great pond ; ſhe had nobody with her but a little 
boy of ſeven years old, to carry the linen; when, all of 
a fadden, little Johnny (his name was Johnny, bc was 
che ſon of poor Michael). 


Prior. He is ſtill living ; that Johnny is now good- 
mau Ruff] ? 


Mrs. 
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Mrs. Dummer. Upon my life, I could ſee all the 
parchments in the world with a dry eye, though I have 
ſome ; but in looking at theſe dried roſes, I find the 
tears ſtart !—Ah, how ſorry am I that Mary is not five 
or fix years older |! She would have been ſenſible of 
this. | 

Mary. Mamma, you muſt bring me back when I grow 
bigger. | 

7 She is right; it is very good for a young girl 
to breathe the air of Salency.——Farewel, mother Mo- 
nica. 

Monica. But, Mr. Prior, Gertrude will be very 
ſorry . 

Prior. I ſhall return. 

Monica. Mr. Prior, the declaration, however, is to be 
at five o'clock ? 

Prior. Yes, mother Monica—( He takes her by the 
hand.) My worthy woman, be perfectly eaſy—lI beg of 
vou 
Ilonica. O good Lord :— 

Prior. Farewel—till by and by. 

Ars. Dummer. Farewel, my dear Mrs, Monica. 

Alorica. Your ſervant, madam. 

i Mrs. Dummer and the Prior go owt. 

Helen goes to open the door for them, and males ſeveral 
<urtfies, which Mrs. Dummer returns after having embrac- 
ed her. In the mean time, Monica remains alone at the 
front of the Stage. 

Monica. Mr. Prior bid me be perſefly eaſy ; that is a 
good ſign; —May God Almighty grant it !—(To Helen 
who-returns ) Helen, did you hear what Mr. Prior ſaid?— 

Helen. O yes, grandmother ; I am {till all in confu- 
ſion.— He took hold of your bard. 

Monica. And he ſqueezed it, my child l dared 
not to ſpeak to him of you, becauſe of the lady being 
preſent. | 


Helen. O grandmother—T have very agreeable fore- 
bodiugs ! 


- O Mi nica. 
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Monica. And ſo have I! O I ſhall ſee you this 
very day, in five hours, with the crown of roſes !—AF. 
ter that I ſhall die content. — But, hark'ee, child; don't 
go to be vain of this; don't therefore fancy yourſelf bet - 
ter than Thereſa or Urſula; that would ſpoil all. 

Helen. Why ſhould I be vain? If 1 am crowned, I ſhall 
owe it to you and my mother; Iam only vain of being 
both your daughter and her's— 

Monica. Poor little dear! Come and kiſs me—God 
will bleſs you, you deſerve it. But what is the mat - 
ter ?—you ſeem to be in tears? 

Helen. It is very true I am thinking now, that if 
you ſhould flatter yourſelf with the hope of my getting 
the crown, and unhappily I do not gain it—you will be 
ſo uneaſy, ſo ſorely vexed — 

Monica. Do not ſob ſo far that.— Well, my child, if 
you do not get it, we muſt ſubmit ; that 1s no reaſon 
for murmuring againſt Providence. But the Prior bid 
me be perfectly eaſy ; I promiſe you he did not ſay that 
for nothing—Come, my girl, and ſhut the prefs, for 
you muſt go and get dinner ready,——lIs not your bro- 
ther come back yet ? | 

Helen. No, grandmother, he is always at the other 
end of the village with poor Robert, who is very ſick, 
and knows no comfort but when Baſil is with him; and 
my brother, who loves Robert as he does his eyes, wiſhes 
to remain with him till the time of the ceremony, 

Monica. 'That is very right, very right indeed. Give 
me my key—T hope I ſhall open that * this night 
yet. to lock up your crown in it. 

Helen. O dear grandmother ! 

Monica. Give me your arm, my girl. Come, let us 
go. N DLT hey go ont. 


ACT 
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. II. 
SCENE. I. 


| Prior, Gertrude, 


Prior. 


YES, my dear Gertrude, I muſt ſpeak with you in 
private. | EL 

Gertrude. Bleſs me, Mr. Prior, you ſeem I don't 
know! How it alarms me— 

Prior. I am uneaſy, I own to you— 

Gertrude. You are going to acquaint me of ſome miſ- 
fortune— | 

Prior. You know the ſingular affection I have always 
had for your family ; I am going to tell you ſomething 
which will give you great uneaſineſs, my dear good wo- 
man, and that diſtie ſſes me exceedingly. 

Gertrude. Ah, Heavens—it is ſomething that relates 
to Helen! | 

Prior. It is ſo, 

Gertrude. . Is it poſſible ? 
againſt her ? | 

Prior. That is true, and—the offence is not trifling ?— 

Gertrude. Ah, Mr. Prior, they are lies— _ 

Prior. Do not weep, my dear Gertrude ; perhaps 
Helen will juſtify herſelf : She mult have a hearing. 

Gertrude. But pray, Sir, what is Taid of her? 

Prior. She was ſeen coming home laſt night when it 
was late, and alone. 

Gertrude. It is falſe ; Thereſa was with her! 

Prior. No, Thereſa came back by ſtealth about five 
o' clock; ſhe concealed herſelf, but ſhe was ſeen. 

Gertrude. Well, Mr. Prior, it is falſe—it is falſe— 
Helen—where is ſhe ? ( She cries <vith all ber might.) 
Helen, Helen O here ſhe comes. th 

Helen, (running.) Mother 


2 Gertrude. 


There are depoſitions 
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Gertrude, (to the Prior.) Well, now T hare not ſpoke 
to her in ſecret—L am for no connivings—aſk her, Mr, 
Prior. | 
Helen, ( afide. ) Ah, what does my mother mean? 

Gertrude. Helen tell a lie !—Helen !—That is too 

oſs an accuſation to make me afraid ſince that is 
what is ſaid, I have no fear. 

Prior, (to Helen.) Come hither child, and anſwer 
without evaſion, | 
Gertrude. She has no cunning, I promiſe you; you 

may depend upon it, ſhe never boggled at telling the truth 
once in all her life. 

Helen, (afide.) I tremble 
Prior. Helen, you have hitherto been a pattern to 
all the girls in the village, and I itill believe you have 
the ſame virtues; I am perſuaded that your accuſers have 
been deceived by ſome falſe appearances ; but in ſhort, 
ſeveral witneſſes have juſt now come ſeparately to depoſe 
the ſame thing againſt you— 

Gertrude. You keep her upon the rack ; where is the 
need of all this dilly-dally ?—Helen, they ſay that you 
came home from the wood late laſt night by yourſelf, 
and that Thereſa hid herſelt.— Good God, ſhe turns 

le It is only ſurpriſe, Mr. Prior; I know it—1 
am ſure of her! 

Prior But anſwer me, Helen—is the imputation 
falſe ?!——You have a very eaſy means to juſtify yourſelf. 
I ſhall tell you the names of the witneſſes if you chooſe 
it, and you ſhall be confronted with them. 

Gertrude. Well, Helen ? 

Helen, (afide.) Ah, what martyrdom ! —— | 

Prior. If the fact is true, and you deny it, think that 
you treat thoſe people as flanderers, who have told no- 
thing but the truth ! —Why thele tears, why this deſpair, 
if you are innocent. 

Helen. Yes, I am innocent 


. 


Gertrude. Well, ſpeak then, tell your reaſons, —I be- 
gin, God forgive me, to tremble as if my bluod was 


Helen. 


freezing in my veins —Explain yourſelf, Helen. 
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Helen. I cannot—( Aſide.) O Thereſa !— 

Gertrude. How is this ?—you cannot ?—That won't 
do! She is ſo ſimple—Only anſwer me—Did you tell 
me a lie laſt night In a ſevere tone.) Helen !—can ic 
be true No, ſhe is quite frightened, ſhe is at her wit's 
end—Helen, my girl, anſwer me; you drive me to dif- 
traction! 

Halen. O mother I am innocent. 

Gertrude. You have not told a lie, then The wit- 
neſſes arc ſlanderers, are not they? 

[{:/n. O, no, no 

Gertrucr, How, wretch! 

Helen. My dear mother, if yon knew ! 

Gertrude, (in a fin.] You my daughter !—T re- 
nounce you—O Lord, why did I not die before I ſaw 
this —{ She burſts into tears, and finks down on a chair.) 

Hlelen, (throwing herſelf at her feet.) Well, mother, 
only hear me! 

Gertrude, (poſting ber azvaz.) Let me be quiet. 

Prior, (taking Gertrude Ly th: Hand.) Poor dear wo- 
man! | | 

Gertrude. Ah, Mr. Prior, have pity on us, ſave the 
honour of a worthy family: I have a boy; muſt his re- 
putation ſuffer ? I ſhall die! 

Prior. From the reſpe&t I have for your family, I 
ſhall ſuppreſs this adrenture ; the people ſhall not know 
it: I promiſe you that Thereſa ſhall not be interrogated ; 
ſhe alone can diſcover all. 20 

Helen, ( ſobbing.) Nothing will be diſcovered to my 
diſhonour, however ! 

Gertrude. Hold your tongue, you unworthy 

Prier. Can you indeed, Helen, have the aſſurance to 
maintain thet you are innocent, when you own that you 
3 that you returned alone, and ſent home The- 
icla? 

Helen. Ah, Mr. Prior, I did not ſend her home; ſhe 
returned of her own accord; I may at leaſt ſay ſo much. 

Gertrude. Impudence So the whole plot was your 
contrivance! Vou returned after Thereſa, and by night! 

| O 3 —You 
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—You have told a hundred lies !—and I muſt hear them 
with my own cars !-—-O my poor mother, what a dread- 
ful fall for her ! 

Prior. The hour of declaration is at hand 

Gertrude. The declaration !— and I was in hopes 
that this wretch—Ah, there is no more joy for me !— 

Helen, This is too much, - too much indeed; I mutt 
ſpeak. 

Gertrute. Do not preſume to come near me 

Helen. Mother, dear mother, hear me! | 

Gertrude. Inſolent—(She puſhes her rudely from her ; 
Helen falls at a lutle diſtance upon her tnees, and raiſing 
her hands to heaven, cries :) O my God! 

Gertrude, (in tears, runs and raiſes her up.) She is 
hurt !-—This only was wantin 

Helen. No, dear mother —but hear me— — 

Prior. Let us loſe no more time, Gertrude; let us 
go to the Bailiff's to perſuade him not to divalge this 
unhappy affair ; the witneſſes themſelves, from the re- 
ſpect 3 have for you, will willingly contribute to the 
ſame purpoſe | | 

Gertrude. Save my family; I pray you, have com- 
paſſion upon us, Mr. Prior. 

Prior. May this teach you to reflect, Helen; I can 
perceive faults in your conduct, ſuch as 1 have never yet 
ſeen the like in Salency ; were it not for the ſake of 
your reſpectable family, you would not get off with only 
the loſs of the crown——and aſſure yourſelf, that the 
worthy examples you have always had before your eyes 
make you (till more guity. Come, let us be gone, my 
dear Gertrude. | 

Helen. One moment——dcar mother. 

Gertrude. Such aſſurance ! if you dare to move a ſtep, 
dread a mother's curſe. 

Helen, (Valing down on a chair.) O, I am worn 
out ! : 

Gertrude. Let us go, Mr. Prior : Oh, oh, what a day 
of affliction ! 


[ She goes out with the Prior. 


SCENE 
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SCENE II. 


Helen, (alone, reiſmg herſelf up.) 


MOTHER !—(She fints down again.) My heart 
ſinks within me !—She is gone! Perhaps 1 ſhould 
have told all! and Thereſa would have been ruiied—and 
my brother would have been diftrattcd-—They love each 
other, they will be married: they, at leaſt, will be hap- 
py !—But what will become of me: -I have nothing to 
reproach myſelf with; that thought will ſupport me 

—— My greateſt grief is the vexation of my mother !— 
Twenty times I had a mind to confeſs the truth to her; 
but I promiſed Thereſa to keep the ſecret !—Yet to 
fee my mother ſo dicadfully enraged againſt me, pierced 
me to the heart—the thought of it makes me even ſhud- 
der — 0 how dreadful is the anger of a mother! And 
what muſt it be when one Ceſerves it My mother 
from whom, till now, I never have had but expreſſions 
of the greateſt tenderneſs; O, hcw ſhe has treated me! 
-— My God, how I trembled from head to foot when ſhe 
ſaid to me, / renounce you : Oh, I ſhall never loſe 
tbe ſound of it out of my cars—it penetrated to the bot- 
tom of my ſoul— At this inſtant, I was going to declare 
the whole affair; but, happily for poor Thereſa, my mo- 
ther would not hear me, —But, aſter all, I was wrong; 
for I might have concealed Thereſa's fault, and told the 
ſtory of the poor woman—No, it would ſtill have been 
known that I came home alone; and then an inquiry 
would have been made of the woman at Chauni, who 
would have told that Thereſa deſerted her. — There was 
no way to evade that.— However, the Almighty ſces 
my innocence, and that vught to comfort me? But, 
aſter all, I never ſhall have the roſe; and my mother, 
ard my poor grandmother, who believe that I ſhall be 
crowned !— Alas !—how unfortunate I am !— No, no, 
I will not betray Therefa, I promiſed it—but when the 
marriage is over, I will tell all to my mother; 1 cannot 


Ii. e without that !—O Baſil ! O Thereſa! what I ſuffer 
O 4 for 
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for your ſakes——O heaven, ſomebody comes; let me 
lude my tears. 


SCENE. UI. 


Helen, NMargery. 


Margery. 

HELEN! but you are in tears, my girl 
What has happened ? | 

Helin. Nothing at all, Margery. 

Margery. But you are pale as a ſheet. 

Helen. I moſt go to my grandmother—Adicu, Mar- 
gery ( Afide in going cut.) I mult conceal myſelf till 
after the ccronation. She gees out. 

Margery, (alone.) I am quite confounded! What 
does all this mean? Goſſip Gertrude too was all trem- 
bling, and like one diſtracted !—and Baſil.— Oh, there 


mult be ſomething in all this !—Ha ! here comes Thereſa. 


SCENE IV, 


Margery, Thereſa. 


| Margery. 

TELL me, "Thereſa, did you ſee Gertrude? 

Thereſa. No; why do you aſk ?— | 

Margery. Becauſe I juſt now met her going to the 
Bailiff*'s ; I wanted to ſpeak to her, but ſhe could wither 
fee nor hear—when, all on a ſudden, her ſon Baſil, com- 
ing from Robert's, to witneſs the ceremony, came near 
her..-Go your way, ſays ſhe to him, go your ways, m 
poor bay, go back to Rubert—and then ſhe whiſpere 
ſomething, I don't know what, in his ear. Baſil turned 
red, then pale, and burſt into tears; be put his hands on 
his face, in this manner, and fat down on a ſtone. Mr. 
Prior, who was with Gertrude, likewiſe ſaid ſomething 
to him ſoftly.—And then the Prior and Gertrude went 
on to the Bailiff's. 

Thereſa. Is it poſſible ?—And what became of Ba- 
fil ?— 
Margery. 
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Margery. Oh, he remained there a good while think- 
ing, with his eyes fixed on the ground. —I was cloſe by, 
and moving towards him; as, ſoon as he ſaw me, he 
ſhaddered, and taking to his heels fled back with all 
ſpeed towards the houſe of his friend Robert. 

Thereſa. O heaven !—Where is Helen? 

Margery. She \s crying ; and when I came, ſhe im- 
mediately made off. 

| Thereſa. How! | 

Margery. Thereſa, my heart grieves for it : but I ſee 
plaialy Helen has committed ſome fault, which is to de- 
prive her of the crown. : 

Thereſa. She ! Helen can you believe it? 

Margery. She was the pearl of the village. I very 
well know that However, I'll engage there are 
ſome depoſitions againſt her— 

Thereſa. Depotitions——Ah, let me fly. (She goes 
out, running, with all her might.) | 

Margery, (alone.) So, there is another! I believe 
they have all loſt their ſenſes; ſome madneſs has ſeized 
them. (A vice is heard behind the flage : Helen, 
Helen!) 
Margery. I hear Monica's voice; yes, it is ſue. 


8 CE NE Vs 


Margery, Monica. 
| Monica. 


HELEN! Where can ſhe be? 

Margery, (Going to give her arm to Monica, who walls 
with d:fficulty.) I don't know, mother Monica; but fit 
down, and J will go and call her. 


Monica. This is the firſt time I ever miſſed her when 
I wanted her | 

Margery. But was not ſhe with you juſt now? 

Monica. No; and I wanted to come hither, Marge- 
ry, becauſe the door is towards the Square, and now is 
the time of the declaration.— If my Helen is chofen 


Os Queen, 
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argery how my heart beats ! 
argery, (de.) Poor old woman, ſhe knows nothing 
of the matter; ſhe muſt not be told, it would certainly 
kill her. 
Monica, (calling.) Helen, Helen. 

Margery. (libewiſe calling, and moving towardi the bot- 
tom of f the for e.) Helen, Helen, your grandmother 
calls you—I hear her foot—ſhe is running. 


SCENE VI. 


Monica, Margery, Helen. 
Monica. 
COME then, my girl a 
Margery, (Sſde How melancholy ſhe looks !— 
Helen. 1 112 


Monica. Well, my child, five o' clock is ſtruck !— 
You are thoughtful ; for my part, thank heaven, I have 


no Er 1. But who is this coming ? ? 
It is Gertrude. 


SCENE VII. 


Monica, Gertrude, Margery, Helen. 


Helm, (de.) 


MY blood runs cold — 

Monica. Come, Gertrude; do you hear any news ?— 

Gertrude, (aftde.) M mother, O heavens and 
Margery I muſt be filent ,—(Alud.) Mother, what 
yy you doing here ? you would be better in your cham- 

r 

Momca. No, daughter—It was in this ſpot, this day 
twenty years, that I ſaw our Lord of Salency come and 
take thy hand It was here L ſaw thee crowned, Ger- 
trude—Don't you remember how you hung about my 
neck—how we cried ?—— May the good God fend me 
ſuch another day of joy, and then diſpoſe of me as it is 
his good will !-—TI ſhall leave this world without a wiſh— 
Gertrude, 
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Gertrude, (afide.) She wrings wy heart. 

Helen, (afide.) O what a proof !— 

Monica. Come hither, Helen; give me your hand : 
it was in this manner I had hold of your mother, when 
all the company came to this houſe—My girl, you are 
as deſerving as your mother; you are prudent, a lover of 
truth, and modeſt as ſhe—1s not ſhe, Gertrude? 

Gertrude, (afide.) O my God, my God— 

Monica. You ſeem confounded, my children; you 
don't ſpeak; that is natural—I, who have had two 
daughters and a ſiſter queens, am a little more courage- 
ous ; but, however, my heart beats violently. ( She 
looks at Helen while ſbe holds her by the hand.) How you 
bluſh ! —She trembles like a_leaf—Gertrude, come and 
encourage the poor little dear; come and kiſs her, I pray 
you—Helen, go to your mother | 

Helen, ( ſobbing, throws herſelf upon her grandmather's 
neck.) Dear grandmother, there is nobody but you whom 
I dare embrace ! 

Gertrude. Alas ! 

Monica. Why fo, my child? Gertrude, what is 
the matter with you ?—l never ſaw you ſo before. 

Margery, (afide.) Oh, certainly ſome dreadful thing 

has happened ! | b 
Monica. Come, once more, Gertrude, come and em- 
brace our child; run to her, Helen! 

Helen, (in 4 ſupplicating tone to ber mother.) Mother ! 
(She moves towards ber. — Hide.) Ah, what a look! 
— (She flops.) 

Monica. Well—What is the matter? . 

Gertrude. Mother—l am forsy to ſee you ſo ſtrongly 
perſuaded that ſhe ſhall be crowned ! | 

Monica. What! — Do you know any bad news ?— 
You are ſilent- Is the queen declared 

Gertrude. I do not know. 3 

Monica. Ah, you conceal ſomething from me - And 
Baſil, conſidering what time it is, wby is not he here ? 
———- Margery l- you are all in tears. 


Gertrude. 
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Gertrude. O heavens ; what noiſe is that ?—Ah, what 
ſhall we hear ?—O mother, if you love me, ſummon up 
all your courage and reſolution— 

Monica, (burfling in tears.) Ah, my child—courage 
at my age— 


Helen. O God, protect me! 


SCENE VIII. 


Monica, Gertrude, Margery, Helen, T hereſa, out of breath, 
her hair in diſorder, running in great hafte. 


T hereſa. 

HELEN! 

Gertrude. What means this violent haſte ? 

Thereſa, (ſceing Helen, ruſbes into her arms.) Helen! 
— you are declared queen. 

Helen. How ! 

Monica. O God !l—— 

Gertrude. Is it poſſible ? 

Margery. What happineſs. X . 

Thereſa, (embracing Helen ſeveral times.) Helen, Helen 
is crowned !—Mrs. Gertrude, I alone was guilty; I have 
declared all; Helen is queen. 

Gertrude, I die — 

Helen, ( receiving her in her arms.) O mother !— 

Monica. Gertrude! | 

Helen, (till holding her mother.) Oh, my mother 
Some water, Thereſa! Margery, water ! 

Monica. The ſurpriſe was too much for her. 

Thereſa. Now ſhe comes to herſelf !— 

Helen. She opens her eyes ! 

Gertrude. Helen !—Ah, my girl !— 

Aonica. She has hold of you—She is queen 

Gertrude. Ah, is it true? 

hy You will ſee the judges here preſently to find 
her ; I left the proceſſion about three hundred paces off ; 
I made only one ſpring to get here, but they who are 
ia the train march ſlow 


Gertrude, (embracing Helen.) Dear Helen my poor 


cl.ld 
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child—thou art innocent !—thou art queen !-—-O God, 
neither grief nor joy kills. 

Monica. What was it you concealed from me? 

Gertrude. Thereſa, what have you declared! — Helen, 
however, returned home alone laſt night, and told me a 
lie ? 

Thereſa. I'll tell you how it was. Yeſterday we ſet 
out to go and gather leaves in the little wood : when 
we got there, we found an old woman who had fallen 
into a ditch ; ſhe was much hurt, and was crying : we 
got her out; and then ſhe told us ſhe belonged to Chau- 
ni, but ſhe was not able to go home. I propoſed to put 
her upon our aſs, and to bring her home with us, But 
who will cure her wounds, ſaid Helen? 'There are ſur- 
geons at Chauni, we mult carry her thither. Upon 
which the poor woman ſobbed with joy, and ſaid ſhe 
was very defirous to return{to Chauni. Come, come, 
ſaid Helen ; it was no ſooner ſaid than done, and then 
ſhe put her upon the als. But, faid I, it is more 
than a league from hence to Chauni, we ſhan't get back 
by nine o*'clock—we ſhall be obliged to paſs through the 
wood in the night. I know that you are timorous, 
ſaid Helen; go your ways, and I will go alone—— But, 
Helen, you are timorous too—lT am no longer ſo, ſaid 
ſhe.—In ſhort, we debated for ſome time; but at length 
my heart failed; I left Helen and the woman, after 
having agreed that Helen ſhould conceal it, and that I 
ſhould not be ſeen in the _ till night. 

Oertrude. O Helen. was not worthy of having 
ſuch a child as thee; I accuſed you, thruſt you from 
me, and abuſed you | 

Helen. Could you dv otherwiſe, dear mother, when 
appearances—— . i 

Gertrude. Appearances !—TI ought not to have be- 
lie ved them. 

Monica. I am amazed! 

Margery. Lou interrupted them — 

Helen. But, mother, do you obſerve what Thereſa 
has done for me? ſhe went and accuſed herſelf ! 


Margery 


* 
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Margery. Yes, by my faith, and without. boggling ; 
when I told her that all were in tears, ſhe iaſtantly gueſſed 
the cauſe, and flew like lightning. 

Gertrude. The dear girl! 

Monica. Good foul ! | 

Gertrude, (to Thereſa.) You have been, then, to find 
the Prior ? | 

Thereſa. Ves; at the very inſtant when all were af- 
ſembling for the declaration, I defired leave to ſpeak in 
the Great Square before all the people. They would © 
not hear me: but I made ſuch a buſtle, that I was at 
laſt permitted to tell my ſtory ; which I did from begin- 
ning to end, in the preſence of the whole affembly ; 
who, the moment I had done, immediately cried out, 
Lang live Helen our Yueen of the Roſe. Our Lord of 
Salency, the Prior, and Bailiff, inſtantly proclaimed her 
queen; upon which I came running thither. 

Gertrude, Well, this action makes amends for that of 
yeſterday ; which after all, was only childiſh fear, that 
time will correct. Thereſa, I know Bafil loves you. 
2 go to-morrow, my girl, and aſk your mother's con- 
. 

Thereſa, O, Mrs. Gertrude! 

Helen, (embracing Thereſa.) My dear Thereſa ! 

Monica, (to Gertrude.) You have prevented me, Ger- 
trude ; I was going to ſay the ſame thing | 
Gertrude was very certain, mother, that you 
would not oppoſe it.— But what is this I hear ? 

Thereſa. It is the muſic—it is the whole proceſſton — 

Gertrude, (to Helen.) My dear child——go and aſk 
your grandmother's bleſſing ! 

Helen, (runs and throws herſelf at Monica's feet.) 
May my mother and grandmother bleſs me, and heaven 
Or” them both! ( Monica and Gertrude embrace 

r. . 
Monica. 1 cannot ſpeak !—but the Almighty ſees in- 
to my heart, and knows the good I with you! n) 

Gertrude. Be ſlill prudent and pious as thou art; that 

| I 
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is all we can aſk of him for our dear and deſerving 
child . 
Margery. O happy family ! 
Thereſa, But where is Baſil ? 


Gertrude. Send ſomebody to ſee for him, Margery— 


Margery. I will go myſelf——Ha, here he is, and 
all the people with him. 


[ Rural muſic is heard at a diſtance. 
SCENE IX. 


S Prior, Bailiff, Lord of Salency, Monica, Gertrude, Mar- 


gery, Helen, Bafil, Thereſa, Mrs Dummer, Mary, ſome 
other Ladies, a company of young Girls, Muficians, c. 


Baſil, (running before the refl of the people, catches Helen in 
- his arms, who is ill on her knees before her mother and 
grandmother. Monica is fitting. ) | 

HELEN! my dear Siſter ! 2 : 

Gertrude and Monica. My ſon!—( They embrace one 
another in tears. T he reſt of the ſpectators flop to view the 
afſetling ſcene.) ; 

Monica. My dear children, help me to riſe.—( They 
help her to riſe. The Lord of Salency, the Prior and the 
Bailiff. come "tnx W 

Lord of Salency. r Mrs. Monica, what a happy 
day for you and for Salency!—The worthy action of 
one girl of our village does honour to us all !—( A! the 
young girls ſurround Helen with an air of joy and affeRing 
tenderneſs. The Lord ſays to the Prior, in pointing to the 
girls.) Would a ſtranger, on witneſſing this ſcene, ſuſ- 
peR that Helen is ſurrounded by none but rivals ?— 

Prior. Happy the man who can juſtly eftimate the 
invaluable blefling of being the owner of this fortunate 
corner of the world! 

Monica, (to the Lord.) That nothing may be want- 
ing to complete our ſatisfaction, we beg that our good 
Lord will give his conſent that Baſil may be married to 
Thereſa. | 


Baſil. 
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Baſil. O Heavens! 

Lord of Salency. You cannot do better, mother Mo- 
nica; Thereſa is worthy of being your daughter. It is 
not for having declared the truth that I admire her, for 
ſhe would have been a monſter if ſhe had remained ſilent ; 
but what I praiſe her for, is the noble candid manner in 
which ſhe confeſſed her fault. She might have intruſted 
her ſecret to two or three people ouly, which would 
have been ſufficient to reinftate Helen in all her claims 
to the crown of roſes ; but inſtead of that, ſhe wanted to 
make her friend's triumph complete, by declaring her 
innocence in preſence of the whole affembly : it was in 
the Great Square ſhe told her ſtory, without attempting 
to excuſe herſelf, thinking only of ſhewing the merits of 
Helen, and at a time when ſhe was — that by 
this action ſhe would for ever forfeit all claims to the 
crown of roſes, and loſe her reputation. *Tis that which 
merits the eſteem and praiſe of every good Salencian, and 
the title you now offer her. But let us no longer delay 
the affecting ceremony, which gives a crown to virtue. 
Come, Helen, you muſt for a moment be ſeparated from 
your worthy parents; the faireſt of my privileges is that 
of leading you to church: I think it too great an ho- 
nour to yield it even to your mother. (Fe moves for- 
ward and offers his hand to Helen, who makes a curtſey 
and leans upon his arm.) Gertrude, you will follow us? 
Mother Monica, can you come? 

Monica. Yes, yes, my lord; my joy has made me 
younger by a ſcore of years. 


Gertrude. My deareſt mother! Baſil, Thereſa, and I, 


will help you. 
Monica. Come then, my dear children, and ſupport 


your happy old mother 
Lord of Salency. | will, as it is my duty, lead back 
the Queen of the Roſe to her home; and then I hope 


that ſhe and her family, with all the village, will come 


to my houſe and dance till night —— 


Monica. Ah, moſt willingly. 
Lord 
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Lord Salenay. Come, then, we will ſet out—and 
let us go flow on account of the worthy mother Monica. 
(Tie Lord leading the Queen of the Roſe, goes firſt ; 
then Monica, ſupported by Gertrude, Bafil, and Thereſa. 
The Prior and the Bailiff go in the ſame rank. The young 
girls follow next; then the ladies who are flrangers, the 
' muſictans, and the ſte@ators, cloſe the proceſſion. As ſoon 
as the proceſſion begins o move, the Muſiciaus play a march. 
Mrs. Dummer and Mary remain the laſt. All the people 
go out except Mrs. Dummer and Mary, 

Mary. Well, mamma, why don't you follow, it is ſo 
pretty ? | 

Mrs. Dummer. I am quite confounded !—T have come 
four leagues, and am only a ſhop-keeper's wife but in- 
deed, Mary, it is a ſight worthy the preſence of a queen 
ves, truly, a queen would be delighted, and in rap- 
tures, at ſeeing theſe good, theſe worthy Salencians—I 
promiſe you ſhe would 

Mary. Well, then, mamma, let us go and join them. 

Mrs. Dummer. Come, then, let us go. Alas, why 
was not I born in Salency ! [They go out. 
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i FROM 


THE TALES OF THE CASTLE. 
FRENCH Financier was married to a Lady 


named Doralice; ſhe had an immenſe fortune, 
but well knew the fooliſh vanity of making a ſhew of her 
magnificence, againſt which both her heart and under- 
ſtanding revolted. Luxury ſhe conſidered as blameable 
in all, but in thoſe, who were not in ſome degree com- 
elled to it by their ſtation in life, utterly unpardonable. 
Her houſe was plain, yet convenient and neat ; ſhe 
laid out no money on jewels; had no public enter- 
tainments, but did many erous actions; and thus it 
was her riches purchaſed the bleſſings of the poor, the 
gratitude of the unhappy, and the eſteem of all around 
her, in place of the contempt of the wiſe, and the envy 
of fools. Her dreſs was plain and ncat, and her man- 
ners without oſtentation. 

She enjoyed the company of her friends, yet her time 
when alone never lay heavy on her hands; and that ſhe 
might colle& ſuch friends and acquaintances as were real- 
ly agreeable, ſhe gave no cxcluſive preference to one claſs 
more than another; ſhe neither ſaid, I will fee none 
but people of ſuch a rank, nor, I will not admit 
people of ſuch a rank ;* but determined to receive all 
perſons effectually diſtinguiſhed by the qualities of the 
mind and — however mcan their rank in 
life. | 

A daughter of about ſix years of age, was her only 
child, who gave certain indicatious of a good heart; ſhe 

was 
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was gentle, obedient, and fincere ; ſhe neither wanted 
memory nor capacity, but was exceſſively indolent, con- 
ſ-quenily without activity and application; her mot ions 
were flow, her manners inattentive, and indeed every way 
remarkable for ſloth and negligenre. 

Her name was Eglantine. She took her leſſons with 
great gentlcr.eſs, but ſhe paid no attention to one word 
that was ſaid to her, and therefore made no progreſs, 
Her Governante too was continually complaining of her 
want of care; the gloves, ſciſſars, handkerchiefs, dolls 
and trinkets of Eglantine were found in every corner of 
the houſe : ſhe would rather loſe than put. her things in 
order, cr lock them up ; her chamber was always litter- 
ed, and, as far as it depended on her, always dirty and 
diſguſting. Half the day was waited in ſeeking her 
books, her work, and her play-things; and ſhe fretted 
and conſumed in that diſagreeable occupation, not only 
the time intended for her inſtruction, but that alſo allow- 
ed for recreation. 

There was no getting her out of bed without F ſcold, 
then a new lecture began upon the lethargic ſtupor and 
tedoubled gapings ſhe regularly continued for more than 
an hour after ſhe was vp, another upon the exceſſive 
length of her breakfaſt; freſh complaints were heard 
concerning the morning's walk; ſhe would rather fit 
upon the damp graſs than run about, and was continually 
either too hot or too cold. Her leſſons were taken 
much in the ſame way, ſhe always cried, or was ready to 
cry, and even her recreations were no amuſement to her; 
they had always to make a ſearch for her play-things, 
which gave a new cauſe of rebuke. 

Her mother, though every other way qualified to 
make an excellent Governeſs, wanted experience; ſhe 
had never before preſided over the education of a child, 
and in all caſes we muit pay our apprenticeſhip by errors ; 
in this inſtauce the was guilty of a very capital one. She 
did not foreſee all the ill conſequences of her daughter's 
reigning defect, and which was in fact very difficult to 
overcome. She flattered herſelf that age and experience 

would 
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would inſenſibly communicate that activity to Eglantine, 
of which ſhe was deprived, and therefore only chided 
when ſhe ought to have puniſhed ; and ſhe was ignorant 
of her miſtake till ſhe was too far gone to be corrected. 

Violent methods are not neceſſary in general for chil- 
dren that are affectionate and actire, becauſe of their 
ſcnſibility.: a trifle affects them, and a word is ſufficicut 
to puniſh, Cold and indolent characters mult be diſſe- 
rently treated, they are hard to move, and they muſt oc- 
caſionally receive ſhocks that may rouſe them up. 

The moſt ſimple pennance would have proved the 
hardeſt on her. If ſhe would not have run or walked a 
good pace, TI would have kept her out an hour longer. 
When ſhe had read her leſſon negligently, I would have 
made her begia it again, and ſo of other things. Eglan- 
tine therefore, to avoid double trouble, would have been 
careful at firſt, and apparently active, which in the end 
would have made her ſo in reality, and inſenſibly have 
changed her character. Doralice, in the end, bitterly 
repented that ſhe had not followed this method. Seeing, 
however, the negligence of Eglantine increaſe every day, 
ſhe be thought herſelf of keeping an exact and daily account» 
of all the things deſtroyed by Eglantine with what they 
had coſt. In this journal ſhe inſerted a liſt of all books 
rorn or ſpoilt, broken play-things, filk robes ſpotted, ſo 
as not to be worn any more, bits of bread flung in every 
coruer of the garden, and crayons, paper and pens, 
thrown about and become uſeleſs. The ſum total of all 
the things thus waſted, at the end of a month, amount- 
ed to 99 lives, upwards of four pounds flerling. 
Doralice ſhewed her daughter at the year's end, the 

account of theſe things ſhe had loſt, ſpoilt, and walted, 
the groſs ſum of which amounted to more than fifty 
pounds. Eglantine, who, then was only ſeven years old, 
was not much moved by this calculation; and her mo- 
ther, who imagined fhe would be {truck more forcibly, 
as ſhe better knew the uſe of money, ftill continued her 
journal with the ſame exactitude. In this ſhe was aſſified 


by the Governante of Eglantine, who gave in, each day, 
| an 
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an account, on a flip of paper, of ſuch profuffons as 
ſhe had obſerved. Theſe Doralice kept in a box diſtin& 
from her own journal, and the memorandums of the Go. 
vernante preſently became ſo numerous, that it would 
have required much time to have extracted and caſt up 
the ſum of the contents; Doralice, therefore, preſerved 
them always with care, and determined not to trouble 
herſelf further about it till her daughter had diſcernment 
enough to underſtand her intention. 

Mean time every new day gave new proofs that 
Eglantine's indolence rather increaſed than diminiſhed, 
She uſed often to walk in the Bois de Boulogne“ 
where in leſs than four months, ſhe loſt as many jewels 
as had coſt between fifty and ſixty guineas. This time 
a ring, the next a golden thimble, and the following a 
medallion, without reckoning handkerchiefs and gloves 
| left upon the graſs. Beſides which, ſhe regularly tore 
a fan a day, and broke ſometimes the glaſs, and ſome- 
times the main-ſpring of her watch, till watch-maker's 

accounts increaſed beyond bounds. 
' Herexpenditure increaſed in winter. Eglantine, like 
all indolent people, was exceeding!y chilly, would fit 
with her head over the fire, and let any thing fall into 
it ſhe happened to have in her hand. Her muffs, frocks, 
and petticoats were burnt, and her wardrobe was new 
once a month. When her mafters came, ſhe had almoſt 
always a head-ach that would not permit her to take 
leſſons, and the teacher was-obliged to leave her, carry- 
ing his ticket however with him, 

Eglantine now begun to quit her ſtate of infancy, and 
approached her tenth year, and her mamma provided 
pew maſters for her. Weary of the harpſichord, on 
which ſhe had made no progreſs, ſhe owned at laſt ſhe 
had an invincible diſlike to the inſtrument and pretend- 
ed ſhe had a defire to learn the lute. Doralice permit- 
ted her to quit the harpſichord, though ſhe had began 
to practiſe it at five years old, and indulged her with 2 
maſter on the lute. The money, therefore, that had 


* 4 wood, or rather a kind of park, near Paris. 


been 


Kr 


in every little thing ſhe ſtood in need of. 


| filled with powder and pomatum ; her pins were ſcatter- 


ſhe ated without thinking, and took no delight in any 
| poſſible occupation. She was totally deficient in grace; 
ſhe never could ſubject herſelf to the trouble of wearing 
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been paid the teacher, and for the harpſichord, the piano- 
forte, the muſic books, and tuning the inſtruments, 
was all loſt' when Eglantine gave bver learning; and 
Doralice added this — which was not leſs than three 
hundred guineas, to the account. She did not continue 
above a year at the Jute; her maſter, tired with her 
want of induftry, left her. The guittar was then begun 
with the like ſucceſs, which was again abandoned for the 
harp. 

Eglantine had various other maſters to teach her FERY 
ing, geography, Engliſh, Italian, writing, dancing, and 
ſinging, beſides a muſician to accompany her on the vio- 
lin; and all thefe maſters coſt nineteen or twenty guineas 
a month, while the indolent Eglantine reaped little 
or no benefit, and the expences of her mamma on her 
account were almoſt without bounds. Every two or 
three months her muſic, her books, her maps, were all 
torn, and new ones were bought. Her harp was 1 
careleſsly in the damp and open air, and wanted new 
ſtringing continually ; and more than four times as much 
as would have been neceſſary to a careful girl, was ſpent 


As indolence rendered all kind of order inſupportable 
to her, ſhe was a thameful flattern. In two years time 
her apartment had been twice new furniſhed ; her caps 
were thrown upon every chai in the room, which they 


ed about the floor, and frocks and ſkirts were covered 
over with ſpots of crayons, ink, and wax. 

All theſe circumſtances concurred to ſpcil one of the 
prettieſt figures in the world, Eglantine ſpent a vaſt 
deal of time at her toilette, on account of the extreme 
ſlowneſs of all her motions, and yet no perſon could be 
more aukwardly drefſed ; ſhe looked without obſerving, 


loves, and her hands were red and* rough: her feet 
ſpread, 


- 
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ſpread, ad ſhe walked with a ſhuffling gait, becauſe ſhe 
always went ſlipſhod. | 

Doralice had taken pleaſure in forming a charming li- 
brary for her, hoping it might inſpire her with a love 
of reading is true, that in obedience to her mother 
ſhe read at her toilette, and in the afternoon : that is to 
ſay, ſhe held a book in her hand; for ſhe looked with ſo 
little attention it was not poſſible to gain the leaſt in- 
firugion. And thus was ſhe, at ſixteen, the more inex- 
cuſably ignorant, in that no money or pains had been 
ſpared in her education; ſhe neither knew hiſtory, geo- 
graphy, nor even how to ſpell; ſhe was incapable of 
writing a letter, or making an extract: and though ſhe 
had been taught arithmetic ten years, a child of eight 
years old would reckon in general better than ſhe could. 

About this time a young gentleman procured an in- 
troduction to Doralice, called the Viſcount d'Arzelle ; 
he was three-and-twenty, and as ſingularly diſtinguiſhed 
for wit, virtues, and reputation, as for birth, fortune, 
and perſonal accompliſhments. He appeared to have a 
ſtrong deſire to pleaſe Doralice, and obtain her friend- 
ſhip ; 1 felt the worth of her ſimplicity of manners, her 
| gentleneſs and perfect equality of temper, and was de- 

eb hted with her turn of converſation, equally natural, 
| — ſolid, and agrecable. He had often met her at 
the houſe of a relation, and paid her ſeveral viſits before 
be ſaw Eglantine. 

Doralice at laſt invited the Viſcount to ſupper, and at 
nine o'clock Eglantine entered the apartment. Her 
mother bad that day preſided at her toilette: ſhe had 
nothing ſtudied in her dreſs, but her hair did not hang 
about her ears, her neck was not covered with powder 
and pomatum, and her hands were waſhed. 

The Viſcuunt examined her with great attention: the 
firſt moment he found her a perſect beauty, the next he 
ſaw ſhe did not poſſeſs a ſingle grace, and in leſs than a 


varter of an hour he thought no more of her, but even 
| —. ſhe was iu the n room. 5 1 
; e 


1 
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He K 22 afſiduouſly to viſit Dora - 
lice; and one da hey hots, ſpoke with fo 
much confidence, thi 150 ice was authoriſed to aſk 
if he intended to marry. Yes, madam, replied he ; but 
though my parents leave me an abſolute liberty of choice, 
I feel I cannot eaſily decide. It is not intereſt or am- 
bition that can determine me; and a blind paſſion would 
only make me guilty of follies. I would marry, not to 
2 more wealth, or greater importance, but, to be 

7 it is therefore neceſar I ſhould find a perſon 

Aly well educated, and who has virtue, and 
— anding; it is alſo neceſſary her parents ſhould be 
eſtimable, that 1 may cheriſh and reſpe& them; and 
that her mother, for example, ſhould poſſeſe all thoſe 
qualities, by which you are diſtinguiſhed, ſince. ſhe will 
be the pity and Mentor of my-wate. 

The converſation was here interrupted by the entrarice 
of a viſitor. Some days after, Dotalice. learnt the Viſ- 
count had inſtrufted one of his people to privat 
tion her ſervants conceraing Ty E glantne ; and that had 
a addreſſed himſel to Teveral of ber 

from whom he " arg 45 kttle difficulty 
the exact truth; and ſo „that be no ac 
had the leaſt room to doubt, of Eglantine's havin 
ceived little or no benefit from the expenſive and 
guiſped education beſtowed upon her. 

From this moment the Viſcount's viſits tö Dole 
became leſs irequent, and were ſoon enti 
Certain he wo x bove married Eglantine, ha 
more amiable, oft lincerely cn loſs of 
ſo, advant ageous and en an elan ment, and which 
the merit one of the Viſcount would have made ber pre- 


fer to all others. 


Indolent, however, and infenfible as Eglantine had 


hitherto been, ſhe could”, not Tee "and liſten to” the Vit. 


count Arxxelle ent ĩrel vithout emotion. There was 


8 a b. Nee my rahce of ſo manly and beautiful 


A 
*& 


in engel * r 


1 98 or ſo entertaining a 


> Hen ine felt we 5 
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more than a bare wiſh to pleaſe, to ap graceful when 
he was prelent.; but a ple won red. and the 
inveterate power of habit were not ſo eaſily overcome, 


ſtruggles of infant love were un to the mature and 
full grown force of idleneſs. e Viſcount came no 


more, and a languid re t 1 t i feeble and intffec- 
tual ſighs, ted. . 
The grief of Doralice was far more p : Eglun- 
tine was ſeventeen, and fill had all the teathers uically 
diſcarded at fourteen. . She deteſted employment of 'eve- 
ry kind ; but as her heart was good, and as 'ſhe really 
loved her woc th ſhe (ſometimes would make an effort 
dale her This motive, added to the ſenſatious the 
con. kad inſpired, | her a ort interval of inthoſ- 
oy, during which ſhe at oniſhed every body with the ca- 
pacity and genzus ſhe diſcovered ; the maternal and kind 
heart of Doralice expanded with hope and joy ; but, 
alas! this happineſs” was' of _ duration. Eglantine 
ioſenſibly fell into her former apa ſhe felt her errors 
confuſedly, and * ſenſation — * ired def] air than 
ave new vg, Little, accuſtomed to reft 
beer nöt how . dhrratefty the repaid. the render cares 
of mother. © Hs 
wy pariyts to much ufeleſs expence, but this ex 
not be felt by a man fo rich as my father, Lam am 
young, rich, and, as ſome people ſay, handſome, fure- 
* Iy 1 may be excuſed the acquirements they talk ſo 
« A  boyt.'——She might as well have faid, «© Sure- 
ly F may. be exculed gratitude to I wry e making 
* myſelf ang others happy, and being Sf vel 


ed Thus fooliſhly w I an incapacity fo or proper re- | 


fiction make us reaſon. 

| Her want of a wiſh to pleaſe and obtain the approba- 
tion of others, incurred a total want af reſpe& towards 
her i in the family; the ſervants and frieuds of Doralice 
g treated her 22 and ſhe was ſo inattentive 


IT agulatly ly infipid, for oe of- Fin; 22 ſaid 
2255 


ſo i ed and out of place; that hd" ras 
tireſome, and troubleſome to _ 


* 
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All conſtraint was inſupportable to her, and every thing 
was to her conſtraint; the cuſtoms of the world ſeemed 
tyrannical ; civility was irkſome, and ſhe was never at 


| eaſe but in the company of inferior and ignorant people. 
Far from ſeeking. the advice ſhe ſtood in need of, ſhe 
.dreaded, becauſe. ſhe: found ſhe had not the power to fol- 
low it; and when Doralice repeated at any time the in- 
. conveniencies of her - own. character, ſhe liſtened with 


more vexation than repentance. Such converſation al- 
ways oecaſioned an embarraſſment and moodineſs in her 
which ſhe could neither vanquiſh nor diſſemble. Accuſ- 
tomed cowardly to yield to theſe impreſſions, and having 


no command of her temper, ſhe rather choſe to aggra- 


vate her faults than take the trouble to correct them. 
| While ſhe thus. acquired new defects, ſhe did not loſe 


thoſe of her childhood ; ſhe had received an allowance 
for two years paſt, as conſiderable as if we had been 


married, and yet ſhe was always ill provided and in debt. 
At laſt ſhe attained her eighteenth year; a happy æra 
freed from 


for her, becauſe then ſhe ſhas to be entirely 
all her teachers, and 'their' diſa 


importunities. 
Doraliee entered her chamber in the mouning, ſhe: had a 


book in her hand, which ſhe laid upon the table, and ſat 
down by her daughter. This day, ſaid' ſhe, you are 
eighteen years of age; the time at which education is 


commonly ended: I have brought you proofs that I have 
done every thing in my power for you. Here is the 
jourgal of which I have ſpoken ſo often z it contains an 
account of the things you have loſt and ſpoilt from your 


-infancy to this hour, as well as of the uſeleſs — 


you have put me to. I have added to theſe the bills I 


formerly received from your Governante, and latterly 
from your woman; and I find the ſum total of the A 


to be, an hundred and three thouſand ves (above four 
thouſand guineas.) 4" 


Is it poſſible? Mamma! cried Eglintive, 
Beſides which, it muſt be underſtood, that I: have not 
entered any thing in: this book, which was neceſſary 
either for your maintenance, or maſters, when they have 
P 2 ſucceeded 
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ſucceeded in teaching you any thing. Thus, for exam- 
ple, you write a tolerable hand, and read muſic paſſibly, 
therefore I have not mentioned thoſe maſters in my jour- 
nal ; although they pee much longer than would 
have been neceſſary had you had more induſtry. I ought 
to add alſo to the number of unneceſſary expences, all 
that I have paid to teachers of inſtrumental muſic, draw- 
ing, geography, hiſtory, heraldry, arithmetic, and others; 
not forgetting the miſtreſs who came two years to teach 
you embroidery, and the enormous quantity of chenille, 
filk, ſpangles, ſattin, and velvet waſted, without ever 
„ work that could be worn. | 
But a hundred thouſand livres! ſaid Eglantine—Tt is 
ſcarcely conceivable, mamma! _ 
Your ſurpriſe will ceaſe, anſwered Doralice, if you 
will recolle& what I have repeated a thouſand times, 
that there is no expence, however trifling, but the re- 
petition of it may become exorbitant, and of courſe ruin- 
ous; a ſingle example will ſhew you the truth of this. 
| Yau have two watches; ever ſince you were eight years 
old to the preſent moment, you have ſcarcely miſſed a 
fortnigbt in which you have not ſent them to the watch⸗ 
maker or jeweller's, either to have new glaſſes, new - 
dial · plates, or inward repairs: now a diamond fell out, 
and another time the minute-hand was loſt, ſo that not 
a month has paſſed in which thoſe watches have not coſt 
three crowns to keep them in order; and there have 
been many in which they came to three or, four guineas ; _ 
inſomuch, that during the ten years, the bills for that 
ſole article amount to one hundred and eight guineas. 
Sr 
may be employed, we o to thin uc 
neſs with great regret, The hundred and three thouſand 
francs you have ſpent would have made twenty unfortu- 
nate families happy for life. E 
This laſt reflection cut Eglantine to the heart. The 
Viſcount d' Arzelle had left an uneaſy, an irkſome re- 


membrance of ber own; want of worth upon her mind. 


which iudolence: itſelf could. net eraſe, and made ber 


more 


— 
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more ſuſceptible, more liable to be rouzed from her apa- 


| thy. How intolerably culpable am I, faid ſhe, taking 


the hand of her mamma, and bathing it with her tears. 
But though I am without knowledge, without acquire · 
ments, mamma, ſtill the elements of what I have been 
taught remain. 

Without doubt, anſwered Doralice, you cannot have 
received ſo much ĩnſtruction, but the ſeeds of knowledge 
muſt be ſcattered in the mind; and a ferious and deter- 
mined application may yet dria them to maturity, may 
yet retrieve a great part of the ſum I have here ſet down 
as loſt ; but you,muſt henceforth, if you wiſh to fucceed, 
be as active and perſevering as — _ * | 
idle and inconſtant. 

Eglantine ſigl ed and fell i 120 a reverie. 

I know, continued Doralice, your fortune, and the 
praiſes beſtowed upon your perſon, perſuade yon that 
you have leſs need of accompliſhments than others; bat 
muſt we, becauſe: we poſſeſs advantages the molt fragile 
and mutable, and moi eover the leaſt eſtimable, in reali- 
ty, of all advantages, muſt we negle& and deſpiſe thoſe 
only capable of procuring us that praiſe which is truly 
flattering ? Is it beauty that makes us lovely? Depnive 
beauty of grace, and what is it? It has not then even a 
right to pleaſe. Will riches make us bappy? Are not 
you yourlelf continually a prey to chagrin, contented 
neither with yourſelf nor others? Beſides Do you know 
any thing of your father's affairs ? Or whether he may 
not be a ruined man ? 

The attention of Eglantine was recalled, the liſtened to 
what was ſaid laſt, and ſtared at her mother in a kind of 
fright ; Doralice ceaſed ſpeaking, ſighed, raiſed her eyes to 
heaven, and, after ſome moments of a mournful ſilence, 
which Eglantine wanted courage |to break, changed the 
converſation, In a few minutes afterwards ſhe roſe, and left 
her de ghter overwhelmed with grief and diſquietude. 
Eglantine's alarm was but too well founded. Mon- 

dor, her father, was as inſatiable as Doralice was mode- 
rate; not contented with two hundred thouſand livres 


P 3 (eigbt 
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(eight thouſand guineas) “a year, he had engaged in im- 
menſe concerns, and was upon the verge of rum. Dolarice 
knew not the full extent of their danger, but ſhe ſuſpected 
ſomething af it, which was what ſhe meant to hint to her 
daughter. Mondor, better inſtructed, and hoping to pre- 
ſerve his credit, endeavoured to conceal the bad ſtate of his 
affairs; but ſeveral of his aſſociates becoming bankrupt, 
ſoon diſcovered the dreadful diſorder in which they were. 

The ſoul of Mondor was not capable of ſupporting ad- 
verſity ;; he fell ill, and all the tender cares of Doralice. 
and Eglantine could not rechver him from the arms of 
death; he expired, deteſting ambition and covetouſneſs, 
the fatal cauſes of his ruin and deceaſe. 

The firſt care of Doralice was to ſatisfy all the credi- 
tors, but Mondor's whole fortune was infuftcient. She 
poſſeſſed an eſtate of fix hundred a year, over which the 
ereditors had no right; ſhe however, gave up the rents 
for fix years to pay her huſband's debts, and Eglantine 
ſacriſieed the diamonds her mother had given her to the 
fame purpoſe. 

After theſe arrangements, there only cated for 
their maintenance, daring the fix years, ſome plate, and 
the jewels of Doral:ce, which together were ſold for 
eight hundred pounds. Let us go, faid ſhe to her 
daughter, and live in a country where this ſum will ſuf. 
fice for the time ; I think of living in Switzerland, till 1 
once more recuver my. eſtate. | 

Oh, my dear mamma, cried Eglantine, and are eight 
hundred pounds all you have left! What a cutting thought 
for me, when I rememberthe ſums I have ſquandered. 
Think of that no more, [ſaid Doralice, kiſſing her; 
had I foreſeen the misfortunes that awaited us, you never 


For the convenience of thoſe who know not the value of 


French money, the ſum is generally reduced to Engliſh but as 

inſerting pounds, ſhillings and pence, would be ton minute in a 
of imagination, a round ſum neareſt the value ir given : 

\thas the exatt value of two hundred thouſand lrores is R333. 
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ſhould have heard a detail, the remembrance of which muſt 
add an additional pang to affliction: I would haye burnt 
the journal, and cet every article it contained from my 
memory. | 
Never, replied Eglantine, falling at the feet of her 
mother, never can I forget the faults you pardon with 
ſo. much generoſity : my repentance is too ſincere, The 
deſire, the hope to amend them, and to make you yet 
happy, alone can give me now a wiſh to live. Had you 
a daughter worthy of you, ſhe might conſole, might mi- 
tigate your griefs! and can I not correct my errors, can 
I not. acquire the virtues neceſſary for ſuch an office ? 
She would become your friend: and cannot I, to pu - 
chaſe a title ſo dear, obtain a victory over my ſelf? 
During this diſcourſe, Doralice beheld with raptures 
Eglantine bathed in tears: and claſping her knees, ſhe 
raiſed, took her in her arms, and preſſed her to her bo- 
ſom, All the tranſports, which the heart of a fond mo- 
ther can feel, ſaid ſhe, doſt thou give me at this happy 
moment: go, my child, weep net at my misfortunes— 
Doralice could not berſclf refrain from tears as ſhe 
ſpoke this, but they were the moſt delightful tears ſhe had 
ever ſhed. ATE 
Rouzed by ſo many motives, Eglantine could no longer 
reſiſt this impulſe to reform, occaſioned by the ſhame 
remembering her defects, and the conſequences they had 
induced. She looked with pain on what ſhe was, and 
with a mournful retroſpect on what ſhe might have been. 
Awakened from her lethargy, ſhe thought of the Vil- 
count d'Arzelle, and ſaw no poſſibility of an union; 
which the more her heart became alive to ſenſation, the 
more ſhe. xiſned. Her ſuppoſed great fortune was gone, 
and ever thing about Gan reminded her of her loſs. 


There was no longer a croud of ſervants ready to ſupply 
her leaſt want, and adminiſter to igdolence : the car- 
riages no longer rattled in the court- yard, the filks no 
longer ruſtled in the Gas. Moſt of thoſe who 
bcheld her looked upon her N with pity , and ſome, as ſhe 


unagined, 
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imagined, with a malignant ſatisfaction. She happened, 
accidentally ro meet the Viſcount on a viſit ; her heart 
fluttered, ſhe beheld his accompliſhments with the mag- 
nifying eye of love ; but the pains, which ſhe too plainky 
ſaw he took to avoid her, cut her to the heart. 
Every thing thus concurred to ſhew Eglantine her de- 
ficiencies, and their effects, and to inſpire her with the 
moſt ardent deſire to have them remedied. The affairs 
of Doralice detained her a few weeks at Paris: and Eglan- 
tine demonſtrated not only her anxiety to learn, but her 
great capability : her progreſs was aſtoniſhing, and her 
change cf manner and deportment ſcarcely to be con- 
. cerved, | 
It is not eaſy to deſcribe the feelings of a mother like 
Doralice, at beholding this change in her child, and ſee- 
ing thus the firſt wiſh of her heart likely to be accom- 
puſhed. Every day produced an alteration, and diſeo- 
vered latent talents ; but, alas, all human happineſs is mu- 
table: two days before they were to depart for their coun- 
try retirement, Eglantine complained, in the evening, of 
a violent head-ach, and on the morrow was in a high fe- 
ver. Doralice ſent inſtantly for a phyfician, who, when 
he had queſtioned his patient, declared ſhe had all the 
ſymptoms which precede the ſmall-pox. He was not 
deceived, the diſeaſe foon manifeſted itſelf in a very alarm- 
ing way; and he held it his duty to inform Doralice, 
it was of a confluent and moſt malignant kind. This 
tender mother, overwhelmed with deſpair, never quitted 
her daughter's pillow, but paſſed four days in the utmoſt 
anxiety. Eglantine, in dreadful fits of delirium, receiv- 
ed the aſſiſtance of her mother without knowing her, 
called for her while ſhe was in her arms and continually 
cried, as it were in deſpair My mother abandons me 
[ deferve it. I did not male her happy! [ 
ſhall die without her Bleſſing !—O0h, God of mercies par- 
"| {A 
Her wild diſcourſe, continually interrupted by broken 
ſobs and ſighs, pierced the ſoul of Doralice. Io _ 
ale | 5 
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ſhe anſwered her; Eglantine heard not her prayers, wa 
inſenſible of her tears, and every moment began anew 
her mournings. 

The progreſs of the diſeaſe was rapid, and ſpread all 
over the face; the eyes were ſoon covered with a conti- 
nued and thick cruſt, that totally deprived her of fight. 
At firſt this accident was not alarming, it being com- 
mon enough ta that diſeaſe when violent; but after a. 
while it increaſed ſo greatly, that the phykc fician durſt 
no longer conceal from Doralice his appre — that 
Eglantine would loſe her ſigbt. O, . eried the 
diſtracted mother, muſt my child be blind! The evil may 
not, perhaps, be paſt remedy, ſaid the phy fician no- 
thing however, but the moſt oft watchful and ſtrict atten- 
tion, together with ſuch afſiſtance as medicine way afford, . 
can prevent it. The, humour muſt not only. be dran 
off by every poſſible means, but the patient malt not be 
leſt a moment unguarded ; a touch with the hand, or 
even a ſudden turn of the- head, will make all efforts of 
the phy ſicĩau ĩneffectual. 

Iwill watch, Lü will . I will prote& 2 22 
Doralice : my eye ſhall quit her, 
hover over her, eagerly, inflam . to. a 6 the ſudden 
miſchief}, -* 

 ConGder, : madam, fad; the. TED how leap = 
kenn you have already watched: nature cannot ſup- 
port fatigue beyond a certain degree. A. careful "yy 
made. 

Amie! Oh, no! my child is in dange 
ture bas given mothers 1 powers to r mores 
A nurſe! Yes, my child, I will be thy nutſe f and 
ven will aid, will look with mercy on my ebe 
I hope, vill preſerve thee from blindneſs. 

So great was the anxiety of Doralice, oi a ap. 
peared, indeed, as ſhe ſaid, to render, her ſuperior £4 
pn bed faigue ; or eyes ſeemed rivetted ppon, her 

aughter, and nothing could divert her at tion, 
wind her care. When the, — — c 1 dg ney Fa ba 4. 
| © AE s delirium ads + and, though, ſhe 2 not 


ſee, 
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ſee, it was not poſſible for her to avoid remarking, that 
her mother was continually and taſtantaneouſly preſent to 
ſupply her ſmalleſt want. Affected by ſuch proofs of 
maternat tenderneſs, and beginning to fear the conſe- 
quenees of ſuch fevere watchfulneſs, Eglantine became 
very uneaſy, and beſought her mother moſt. carneftly to 
truſt ker to a nurſe's care, and give herſelf ſome repoſe. 
The ptyGcian, tov,” conjured Doralice not to fit up any: 
longer, it was too h=zi#rdous, it might be fatal; bender, 
he added, he now had hopes the eriſis of danger was paſt. 
Nothing, however, could prevail on this tender mother 
to delift : her eyes were indeed incapable of fleep, and 
her beart of ref, ſhe could be certain of her daugh- 
ters [afety. i ſhe would not quit the bed · ſide, 
in order to diet 1 of Eglantine on ber 
 abcount, ſhe bade the nurſe to anſwer contiusally during 
the night, ab if ft were ſhe who adminiſtered to her wants, 
and not Doralice. 
At hft, by the great attention of Doralice, and care 
of the yan. oth the humours were drawn off and diſ- 
the dend of night, when every ching 
10 ak 4 total Glence prevailed,” Eghantine 
— tide ber eyes The firft objeQ the: beheld, by 


light gar.of = was her mother, ſitting with a 
2 te ht — by et 6c. Good God ! 
— ine, is it you, my dear mamma ! Did not 
pa bid me good night! Did not you leave me to the 

_ nurſe! I perceive ! I fee your goodneſs 80 you 
have only pretended to lende the !—— How great muſt 
hive been yout fo Sauer rd 
of ſui ent! Egl 
T ey of ralice; ve finding ative had gain 

come ho ns „wa ſo ettreine; that it eaſily er- 
powered a which had been ſo long exhauſted : ſhe 
Juſt -had power to exclaim—— Oh, my child! and ſunk 
down by the bed-ſide : #7 þ ſtate ſhe was carried to an 

ihing/Yoony and t to be a 5 
Abe "extreme e of Doralice, now produced 
the effe@'the pbyfitian: vo foreſeen and forewarned her 


of ; 
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of; that very: day ſhe was in 3 high fevers which had 
nearly proved fatal to both her and Eglantjine. The lat- 
ter knew her mother's illneſs was the coplequence of an 
unbounded aſfection for her; it went to her heart, to re- 
member how ul ſhe had deſer ved ſuah a mother; her com- 
plaints were bitter, ber accuſeziogs of berſelf ingoſſant, 
and her mind was ſo much diſturbed; that had unt the — - 
order of Doralice ſoon taken a ſarourable turn, | 

tine would have heen in greater danger than Wr. 


As ſoon as it was prudently practicable, the mother 


and daughter, at the earneſt deſire of bath, had their 
beds removed fide by fide, where each had the pleaſure 
of indulging thoſe ſenſations which did ſo much honour 
to their hearts. For your ſakr, madam, ſaid Eglntive, 
life will henceforth be. dear to e I ſhauld be 
to loſe it, before I have proved how ſenſihly 1 am 4ffeft- 
ed by your tenderneſs, and that at leaſt; I have a grate- 
ful heart; yes, my dear, my hondured mother, I would 
live to make you | 
Though the 
ſce the ſmall pox would leave traces of its -power on the 
face of Eglantine. She was not ſeamed it is true, nor 


PY. , 8 2 F . 0 * 
danger of deatli was paſt, it was eaſy 10 


deeply pitted, and yet fo altered as ſcarcely to be knows. * 


She loſt the fineſt hair that could adorn the head, her 
features were leſs delicate, and ſhe no longer poſſeſſerl 
that pure red and white: which bad lately been ſo beau- 
tiful. Knowing how much ſhe was changed, ſhe had 
little inclination to look in a mirror; however ſhe could 
not well avoid ſeeing herſelf the ifirlt time ſhe got up; 
for, as ſhe was going towards a couch at the other ſide 
of the room, ſhe neceſſarily paſſed before theglaſs. She 


caſt a look, ſhuddeved;and t 1. Is this the face, 
ſaid ſhe, that three weeks inet was praiſed fo much far 
beauty ? | W771 RET REN 


What would have been your feelings, ſaid Doralice, 


N 


had you been weak enough to Tet a great value upon 


that beauty which a moment has obliterated, and which 
muſt inevitably have paſſed away in the courſe of a very 


few years. 
The 
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The health of Eglantine and Doralice was in due time 
re-eſtabliſhed, and the former did not loſe the determin- 
ed refolves ſhe had -made to continue the reformation ſhe 
had begun, previous to her illneſs. She had additional 
reaſons 3 the happineſs of a mother, who would willingly 
have ſacrificed her life for her ſake, and the loſs of beau- 
ty, which ſhe had before indolently and vainly hoped 
would ſupply the want of grace and accompliſhments : 
inſtructed by gratitude and misfortune, ſhe learnt to van- 
quiſh her defects : and became as rational, active, and 
worthy to be beloved, as ſhe had been idle, giddy, and 


inconſtant. 

—— to the plan which Doralice propoſed, they 
now ed for Switzerland, and paſſing through Ly- 
took the road to Geneva. They ſaw the fortreſs 
of Ecluſe, between Chatillou and Coulonges, ſo remark. 
able for the ſingularity of its ſituation ; and ſtopt at Bel- 
legrade, to behold what the people of that country call 


| 


the loſs of the Rhone. This place is near the bridge of 


Luce“, where the Rhone is ſeen to loſe itſelf, deſcend- 
ing: beneath vaſt rocks into tremendous gulfs, and after- 


wards re-appearing, by precipitating itſelf in caſcades 
Aſter paſſing ſome days at Geneva, Doralice viſited 


- Ithe delightful borders of the Lake, in order to find a 


53 ſmiling and fertile country, and on the other towards the 


* 


houſe to her liking, where ſhe might remain; and ſhe 
came to a determination to fix her abode at Morges; a 
- pleaſant town, and moſt charmingly fituated upon the 


banks of the Lake, between Lauſanne and Geneva. 


Doralice hired a ſmall houſe in that agreeable place, 
the windows: of which opened on one fide towards a 


Lake and thoſe ſtupendous mountains by which it is 
bounded, and whoſe ſummits are eternally covered with 


* One balf of that bridge belongs to France, the other 
ns hoc 1 


ice. 


|| 
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ice, It is impoſſible, without ſeeing them, to form an 
idea of theſe mountains: they preſent a thouſand vary- 
ing aſpects in a day, occaſioned by the varying lights, 
which ſucceed each other. In the morning their rocks 
and heights are of a cloſe colour, and the hills of ice 
with which they are cloathed ſeem like tranſparent clouds. 
As the ſun becomes more ardent, the mountains take a 
deeper tinge and are in ſucceſſion grey, red, violet and 
dark blue. At ſun-ſet they ſeem gilt with gold, and the 
ſpeQator imagines he beholds enormous maſſes of the to- 
paz, while his eyes are dazzled with the ſparkling bright- 
- neſs of their colours, 

The Lake of Geneva preſents a variety equally invit- 
ing. In a flate of tranquillity, its pure and limpid wa- 
ters reflect the colours of the ſky ; but when agitated, it 
roars like the ſea in dreadful majeſty. Tumuſtuous and 
peaceable by turns, it attracts, charms, and aſtoniſhes 

the eye, by appearances continually new, 
Eglantine was never weary of theſe raviſhing "af 
How infipid, ſaid ſhe, does every thing I have hitherto 
beheld, appear at preſent ? with what indifference ſhould 
I now look on the environs of Paris, its vaunted gardens, 
and the ſameneſs of its ornaments? Henceforth I ſhall 

deſpiſe their artificial mountains, rocks, and rivers. - 
And had you travelled through Italy, added Doralice, 
you would have deſpiſed artificial ruins likewiſe. 

It ſeems to me, ſaid Eglantine, that painters ought 
not to make landſcapes, nor poets, paſtorals, till they 
have firft ſeen Italy and Switzerland. ; 

I am of your opinion, anſwered Doralice. - Auteail 
and Charenton may inſpire” pretty thoughts, but not 
thoſe ſublime ideas which alone can inſure immortality, 
Louis Bakhuiſen, a famous Dutch painter “ expoſed his 
life a thouſand times in tempeſts upon the ſea, in order 
to obſerve the agitation of the waves, the ſhock, and 
wrecks of veſſels upon rocks,” and the efforts and terror 


He died in 1709. 


of 
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of the dillracted matiners. The celebrated Rugendas * 
a painter of battles, was preſent at the fiege, bombard- 
ment, capture, and pillage of Augſburg, where he often 
braved death, that he ow conſider at leiſure the effeQs 
of balls and bombs, and all the horrors of an affault, 
He bas been ſeen deſigniog ig the midſt of carnage, and 
11 drawings executed with as much care as if he 
been at — 4 ia his ſtudy. Vander Meulen + followed 
Louis XIV. in all his wars, drew the plan of fortified 
towns and their environs upon the ſpot, with the various 
marches, encampments, halts, and ſkirmiſhes of the ar- 
my, that he m „„ ee with truth and nature his hiſto - 
rical pictures of that prince. 
Such is the activity and courage which a noble emula- 
tion enn give ; but when the trifling praiſe of the mo- 
ment is preferred to this true glory, there is little need 


of abilities or joſtruction; to viſit, intrigue, cabal, and 


form parties is far more neceſſary. There are many who 
print and write coldly and unnaturally, conſequently ill, 
who yet obtain the praiſe of a day, though indeed, ſuch 
people generally do juſtice to themſelves in not A 
their ambition further. ö 

Eglantine now began to liſten to her mother with” un- 
uſual delight: formerly inſenſible to the charms: of con- 
verſation,' het indolenoe and abſence of mind prevented 
ber from joining in it ; but her misfortunes had produc- 
ed an aſtoniſhing revolution, her character was abſolutely 
changed, ſhe reflected, felt, and enjoyed an inex preſſible 
ſatisfaction at converling with her mother. Eager to 
make ſome amends for the vexation ſhe had formerly given 
her by being indolent, ſhe nequired an induſtry which 
ſoon became. habitual. SP duaviag, and malic, 


| * He dd ie 1942- Having r fone time loft. the uſe 
of his right hand by a 2 . his le, and 
ſucceeded to per ſadion. See—Extraits des differens ouvrage, 
publics ſur la vie des Peintres, par M. P. D. L. F. This 
| work is in to volumes, and much efteemed. 
| + He died at Paris in 1690. 
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employed all her time; and ſtudy and wark, -far from 
being irkfome, were her beſt amuſements ; delighted and 


ſurprized at her owa progreſs, her.daily improvement 
became her daily pleaſure. 


As two may live in afluence upon five hundred 
crowns (12 fl.) a year, ſhe did not even pereeive the loſs 
of fortune. er houſe was commodious, her a ent 


charming : ſhe could fit at her table and ſee the Lake 

and mountains, and ſhe found that proſpect could well 

ſupply the loſs of the inſignificant Seine, and the noiſy 
Boulevards, Her table fare was better than in her days 

of opulence ; fruit, game, the delicious dairies of Swit- 
zerland, and the excellent fiſh of the Lake, left her no- 

thing to with, The neighbourhood of Morges and Lau- 

ſanne likewiſe afforded that kind of faciety which is moſt 
deſirable. In this happy country, which luxury has not 

yet corrupted, the pureſt ſimplicity of manners reigns, 

and the women are equally amiable, well informed and 
virtuous. . | | 8 
Doralice and her daughter often went to Lauſanne, 

where they made an acquaintance with a young widow, 

whoſe name was Iſabella, and who added to all the charms 

of. a thouſand exterior attractions a delicate, cultivated, 

and acute underſtanding, a feeling heart, and all thoſe 
qualities which are mott. eſtimable, and moſt engaging. 
She'became the friend of Doralice, and Eglantine viſited 

_} them often at Morges, and went with them in their little 

| rambles round Geneva. Sometimes they would take 
long walks upon the banks of the Lake, at others they 

would aſſemble a , choſen number of their friends, and 

form a concert, ora bal-champetre beneath foliage, de- 

corated with garlands of natural flowers. 

Eglantine ſoon became, by her accompliſhments, her 

| good-humour, and her talents, the chief ornament of 
thoſe little feaſts. She was no longer a perfect beauty, 
{ but ſhe pleaſeda thouſand times more than when every 
|] body admired the exact ſymmetry of her features, and 
| «the fineneſs of her complexion ; fhe had {till a moſt beau- 
tiful ſhape, and had acquired an elegance and m—_ 

| | | ic 
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which beſt can embelliſh a fine form. Her dreſs always 
had taſte, though not magnificence; ſhe was ſeen on a 
firſt view without aſtoniſhment, but the more ſhe was 
looked at the more ſhe pleaſed. Her countenance way 
become expreſſive, and though ſhe had not thoſe charms 
which attract all eyes, ſhe had thoſe which fix thens when 
attracted. 

Doralice remained eighteen months at Morges before 
ſhe could determine to leave it, and make the tour of 
Switzerland, which had always been part of ber plan ; 
but as ſhe was deſirous of ſhowing her daughter this in- 
tereſting country, ſhe reſolved at laſt to quit her little 
houſe or fome time and her amiable friend Iſabella. 

They departed about che end of June, and went firſt 
to Berne, a town which is delightful for its regularity, 
_ the beauty of its ſituation. The ſtreets are exceed- 


wide, and have a brook of pure water —_— 


— the middle of each; they are arched on eac 

ſide, are paved with flag-ſtone, have covered galleries, 
and han dſome ſhops, which make them both pleaſant and 
convenient to foot paſſengers. The walks round Berne 


banks of the Aar, beautiful landſcapes are ſeen, in al 
directions“. 

Doralice paffed has fie at Berne, and, after vie- 
ing Tadlebavk, a place famous for its ſuperb' tombs,* 
ſhe left Berne, and took the route of the famous Glaciers 
of Grindelwald, twenty leagues from thence. 

Of all the Glaciers of the Alps, that of Grindelwald 
is the moſt remarkable. On the ſummit of the moun- 
tain is an immenſe reſervoir of water, frozen. The rock, 

which ſerves as a baſon to ns, is of AA, 


* There is an inſcription ö in a corner of FT which 
preſerves the 7 << & a fingular accident. A ſcholar on 
35500 hack top of a terrace a hundred and twen- 


5 owes beg and the man had only his legs 
both broken. 2 lived forty years afterwards, rn 4 


freaked 


miniſter, and died in 1694. 


are charming, and from the terrace ſituated upon the 
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ſtieaked with white, and the ſides and declivitics are beau- 
tifully variegated. The ſuperflaous waters of the lake 
and of the ice which lies upon its ſurface, as they flow 
down an inclined plain, form what 1s particularly called 
the Glacicrs, or that vaſt aſſemblance of ice in pyramids 
with which the declivity of the mountain is hung. No- 
thing can equal the brilliancy of this amphitheatre, 
which iv covered with obeliſks and towers, ſeemingly of 
the pureſt cryſtal, that raiſe their heads in the air to the 
height of thirty or forty feet. When the ſun darts its 
rays upon this pyramidical foreſt of icicles, it begins-to 
exhale, and caſts forth a light ſo dazzling as ſcarcely to 
be ſuſtained by the eyes. Oa each fide of the valley is a 
mountain covered with verdure and fir trees, 

After ſeeing Grindelwald, Doralice and Eglantine 
continued their journey through the interior parts of 
Switzerland, and being deſirous of knowing the author 
of the Death of Abel, they went to Zurich. Here they 
beheld that great poet, who was ſu much the more in- 
tereſting, in that he owed much of his ſuccefs to the ſen- 
ſibility of his heart and the purity of his manners. Had 
he loved great cities, had he not lived in the moſt deli- 
cious country in the world, and had he not been a 
father and a good huſband, he would never have written 
thoſe charming paſtorals, where virtue diſcovers itſelf by 
ſuch touching ſtrokes, and in ſo inviting a form. Why 
have theſe ſimple works ſo many attractions, or wherefore 
have they been tranſlated into all languages ? It is be- 
cauſe the author has felt every thing \py expreſſed, 
and ſeen every thing he has deſcribed. 

Geſner accompanied Doralice in almoſt all her walks ; 
and while they wandered along the enchanting banks of 
the lake of Zurich, and of the rivers Sil and Limmat, 
he ſh:wed her the delightful landſcapes he had drawn “, 
or deſcribed in his poems. Doralice was particularly 
pleaſed with the grove of Pampers, where he had com- 
poſed the ſweet Idyllion of Myrtillo. 


* Geſner deſigns as well at he writes. | 
* Doralice 
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Doralice and Eglantine ſtayed a week with Geſner, 
contemplating him in the midſt of his family and occu- 
ions, and ſtill beheld in him a happy ſage, a true phi- 
Coder, and a painter worthy of nature. £ 
After an abſence of two months, they returned with 
tranſport to their little houſe at Morges. Iſabella enli- 
vened their retreat, by paſſing a part of the winter with, 
them, and {pring again brought back pleaſures, , country 
paſtimes, and charming: wal It was now two years 
lince they had quitted Paris; Eglantine had paſſed her 
twenticth year; was the delight of her mother's life, and 
knew not an approach to happineſs till ſhe knew Morges. 
As Doralice and Eglanting were walking one evening 
late by the fide of the lake, they met a young man in 
black, ſauntering flowly, and apparently plunged in a 
- melancholy reverĩie. As he paſſed Doralice be raiſed his 
eyes, gave a motion of ſudden ſurprize, and returned: 
and. Doralice ſaw pith aſtoniſhment, that the ſtranger 
vue no other than the Viſcount d'Arzelle, | 
Aſter the firſt introduction, the Viſcount informed 
her; he bad juſt ſuſtained the greateſt of misfortunes, in 
the loſs of bis dear father; on which account, Paris had 
become odious to him, and he had determined to travel: 
that he intended to ſtay two months in Switzerland ; af- 
ter which he ſhould go to Italy. When he had finiſhed 
his recital, he offered his arm, and requeſted permiſſion 
to conduct. Doralice home. 950 
He immediately recollected her daughter, and ſeeing 
Eglantine, rightly conjectured that was her. Darkneſs, 
and the emotions of E. lantine, which had cauſed her ti- 
midly to conceal herſelf as much as poſſible, had prevent - 
ed him from obſerving her before. He now addreſſed 
himſelf to her, and.made an apology for his ſeeming ne- 
glet. The heart of Eglantine impeded language; ſhe 
had but juſt power ſufficient to make ſuch returns as 
common S required. 
They ſoon got home: Doralice rang, a maid ſervant 


came to the gate, and as they entered the court, the Viſ- 
count could not hold exclaiming, with compaſſionate vs 
| a | prite 
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iſe——Good God! madam ! is this your habitation ! In 
ying this; he remembered the immenſe fortune Dora- 
lice had formerly enjoyed; the worthy uſe ſhe had made 
of it, and her voluntary renunciation of the remainder, 
for the clearing the debts of her huſband. | 

Doralice led the Viſcount up Rtairs into an elegant lit- 
tle apartment, ornamented with excellent drawings, and 
furniſhed with taſte. Thfs is a delightful room, ſaid the 
Viſcount. It contains nothing but what Eglantine has 
adorned it with, anſwered Doralice. She worked thoſe 
chintz-pattern window curtains ; theſe chairs are her em- 
broidery, and theſe paintings her own doing. 
D' Arxxelle heard this with an aſtoniſhment bordering on 
incredulity. He caſt his eyes on Eglantine, and ſtruck 
with a change ſo remarkable in her face and figure, the 
one fo — oy altered for the worſe, and the other fo ir- 
finitely improved, he remained fixed, and ſcarcely could 
rocollect or believe her to be the ſame. Eglantine trembled, 
" bluſhed; and felt her former ſenſations all forcibly revived. 
Her bluſhes. were ſo many. embelliſhments that gave 
charms to her form and face. What was firſt curioſity 
in the Viſcount, ſoon became fomething more; he four.d 
himſelf intereſted by the kind of £7395 2 he beheld ; he 
admired the beauty of her ſhape, the dignity of her 
manner, and the expreſſion of her countenance; and his 
heart whiſpered, the graces ſhe had acquired were a thou- 
ſand times ſuperior to the unmeaning regularity and 
bright complexion ſhe formerly had. 

ut her converſation ſtill more aſtoniſhed him; with 

pain could he perſuade himſelf, while he heard her, ſhe 
was the perſon he had formerly thougl t ſo infipid ; with 
difficulty could he conceive, that three years could pro- 
duce a change ſo total and extraordinary. Not that ſhe 
© ſpoke much; the agitation of her heart, as weil as the 
gentleneſs of her nature, forbade that ; but there was a 
meaning, an iatelligence, a force, in the little ſhe did 
ſay, that ſufficiently diſcovered the natural dignity of her 
mind and the extent of her knowledge. | | 


At his departure he earneſtly iffion to re- 
new his viſits, and the greateſt part of the day following 
was 


% 
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Vas ſpent in their company. It happened to be their 
concert day, and he heard, with wonder, Eglantine ſing 
and play upon the harp ; he thought he dreamt, when“ 
ever he recollected that this was the ſame Eglantine whom 
formerly he had found ſo ignorant and unaccompliſtred, 


and whom, with all her beauty and wealth, he had for- a 


merly deſpiſed. 

His reſidence was at Lauſanne, which was two leagues 
from Morges; and yet he heard of nothing but the fame 
and culogiums of Eglantine. Her underſtanding, her 
mildneſs, her equality of temper, and eſpecially her love 
for, and lively gratitude to, her mother, had gained the 
hearts of all who knew her. The Viſcount liſtened with 
delight to her praiſes. Iſabella ſpoke of her attractions 
and virtues with all the ardour of friendſhip, and he was 
continually with Iſabella when he was not with Eglan- 
tine. Although he now had been above two months in 
Switzerland, he ſpake no more of Italy : every moment, 
that good manners would permit, he ſpent at the houſe 
of Doralice. Timid and reſerved, in the preſence of - 
Eglantine, he ſcarcely durſt ſpeak to her, while he teſ- 
tied all the reſpeR and affection of the moſt amiable 
and tender fon to Doralice. Another month was paſſed 
at Lanſanne ; at length, perfectly ſatisfied both by what 
he had heard and what he had ſeen of the worth of Eg- 
lantine, he no longer attempted to conceal or repreſs 
feelings which nia and honour ſanctifed, and imme- 
diately begged the honour of her hand. 

Lou and you only merit her, replied her mother, you 
refuſed her rich and beautiful, and chooſe her when ſhe 
is neither: manners, talents, and virtues, only have been 
able to inſpire you with a true and rational attachment ; 
the duration of love, like this, may be depended upon. 
However, as it is poſſible one may deceive one · ſelf, I muſt 
beg of you again to conſult your heart, and more mi- 
*nutely ; take time to reflect upon an engagement, on 
| which the happineſs or miſery of two people depend. 
Purſue yopr intended travels for fix months, and if at 
your return you ſtill preſerve the ſame ſentiments, the 


ſame 
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ſame affection, Eglantine ſhall be yours; for I have paid 
attention to her, and am convinced her ſentiments are fa- 
vourable. 

D' Axxelle rated himſelf at her feet, as ſhe ended, 
and conjured not to retard his happineſs ; but ſhe, 
| however, remained inflexible ; ſhe was neither moved 
his prayers nor proteſtations; and the Viſcount, in 
pair prepared to fet off immediately. Unable to quit 
the country Eglantine inhabited, he wandered diſconſo- 
late up and down Switzerland, and preſented himſelf at 
Morges, the very day his quarantine was expired. 

At his arrival, Doralice and Eglantine were together 
in the little room. He burſt open the door, and threw 
himſelf on his knees before them. He had never {| 
of his love in the preſence of Eglantine before. He 
entreated her hand with enthuſiaſtic fervour ; aſſuring 
her, he would never part her and her mother ; upon 
which terms only Eglantine conſented, aſſuring him that 
no conſideration would induce her to leave a mother who 
had done ſo much for her. He affured her, this natural 
and affectionate conduct, only made her dearer to him. 
Within three days, the marriage was conſummated to 
the entire ſatisfaction of all the three. 
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